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STEINWAY 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 


N the 26th of March, 1827, died Ludwig van 
Beethoven, of whom it has been said that he 
was the greatest of all musicians. A generation 

later was born the Steinway Piano, which is acknowl- 
edged to be the greatest of all pianofortes. What a pity 
it is that the greatest master could not himself have 
played upon the greatest instrument—that these two 
could not have been born together! De Pachmann 
once said: “If Beethoven could hear his compositions 
played upon a Steinway, he would not know such 
beauty for his own. Tears of joy would flow from 


his eyes and run down his cheeks.” Though the 
Steinway was denied Beethoven, it was here in time 
for Liszt, for Wagner, for Rubinstein. And today, a still 
greater Steinway than these great men knew, responds 
to the touch of Paderewski, Rachmaninoff, Hofmann, 
and their brilliant contemporaries. Such, in fact, are the 
fortunes of time, that today this Instrument of the Im- 
mortals, this piano more perfect than any Beethoven 
ever dreamed of, can be possessed and played and 
cherished not only by the few who are the masters of 
music, but by the many who are its lovers, 


Steinway & Sons and their dealers have made it conveniently possible for music lovers to own a Steinway. 
Prices: $875 and up, plus freight at points distant from New York. 


STEINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall, 109 E. 14th Street, New York 
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TIFFANY & GO. 


JEWELRY OF QUALITY 


MAIL INQUIRIES GIVEN PROMPT ATTENTION 


Tirta AVENUE &3/ STREET 
New YORK 
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KEISER CRAVATS 














NM THE SILGS 


OF INDIVIDUALITY 
ANDTHE DESIGNS OF 
CHARACTER—EXCLUSIVE 
W 1.T H 5 £IUSe KR 


DEVELOPED IN THE KEISER WORKROOMS 
BY CRAVAT-MAKING SPECIALISTS 
MANY OF WHOM HAVE CONTRIBUTED 
A LIFETIME OF SERVICE TO THIS 
ONE ORGANIZATION 
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FOUR-IN-HANDS FOR FALL— 
OF HEAVY ALL-SILK SATIN 
AND GROSGRAIN BIAS WOVEN 
BROAD FIGURED STRIPES 


[rourinnia ONE OF THE KEISER 
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KEISER CRAVATS, AS WELL AS 
KEISER HANDKERCHIEEFS, 


ARE FEATURED BY 
DISCRIMINATIVE HABERDASHERS 





CRAVATS BEARING THIS 
OCTAGON TRADE MARK 
ARE GUARANTEED 
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JAMES R. KEISER, INC. 
New YORK 


MAKERS OF THE 
BEST CRAVATS SINCE 1860 
MADE IN U.S.A. 
GRAND PRIZE 
St. Louis WorLDs FAIR 
1904 
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jE OR OR A TED 
450 Fifth Avenue, New York 





“‘Near Monterey” (16x20) 


DO 
YOU 
LIKE 


PICTURES 


y) 


IF YOU DO, we want to send you the 


illustrated catalogue of our 


Fifth Annual Exhibition of 


“INTIMATE 


PAINTINGS” 


| giving titles, sizes and prices of fifty fine 
paintings by the leading American Artists. || 
Each picture in this collection has been 
carefully selected to belived with day after day 
with ever increasing interest and pleasure. 


The prices range from one hundred 


dollars. 


Ritschel 



































The MILCH 
GALLERIES. 


“Mary” by George De Forest Brush 


Announce 


SPECIAL EXHIBITION 


of 


PAINTINGS 


Abbott Thayer 


December 5-31 
Latest booklet on request 


108 West 57th St. New York 
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/ The World of2Art 


Notes on Painting and Sculpture 


Comments on the Current Exhibitions in New York 
By PEYTON BOSWELL 


HERE is pathos and joy in the 

display of seventeen oil paintings 

and twenty-four water colours by 
Mary Rogers, at the Dudensing Gal- 
leries. The first emotion springs from 
the fact that only through her death 
did this artist centre the attention of 
the art world on herself. Her genius 
was recognized in her lifetime by cer- 
tain fellow artists, among them Robert 
Henri, but she had no measure of popu- 
lar appreciation. Yet she travelled fur- 
ther along the road of Modernism than 
almost any other American. And she 
was wholly American, her art being 
spontaneous and uninfluenced by any- 
thing in Europe. Yet she got in her 
paintings the beauty of structure that 
Cezanne attained after a lifetime of 
effort, and a spiritual and evanescent 
quality that Cezanne strived for and 
never obtained, as his admirers sorrow- 
fully admit. 

Mary Rogers died at the age of 
thirty-eight, after painting for twenty 
years. Triumph came too late for the 
painter, but in plenty of time for the 
glory of American art. 

One of the most admired works is 
Through Trees, which reminds one a 
little of Cezanne’s Landscape in Prov- 
ence, which was shown in the Metro- 
politan Museum’s display of Modernist 


works. Another notable piece is 
Dancers, exquisite, delicate, full of 
music. Then there is Purple Hills and 


Spring, joyous and melodious, and The 
Boats—Cutchogue, a symphony in pale 
greens, blues and pinks. 


LEB DERUJINSKY, whose annual 

exhibition is being held at the 
Milch Galleries, is a Muscovite artist 
who has duplicated in sculpture the 
success in America that the dancers of 
Russia had previously made in another 
branch of art. His popularity is due 
to the same qualities—spirit and aban- 
don. As a portraitist he displays daring 
vitality. 

The most striking thing in the exhi- 
bition is a carved wood group, a Leda 
and the Swan. If that good wife Juno 
could have seen Derujinsky’s interpre- 
tation of this incident, and known that 
the swan was none other than her ad- 
venturous spouse Jupiter, there would 
have been crockery flying on Olympus 
or perhaps a celestial divorce suit. 

Achilles and Hector is on the cata- 
logue for display on November 23 only, 
for on November 24 it was to have 
been awarded as a trophy in the inter- 
national fencing series. Jcarus, who, 
equipped by his father with wings, flew 
too near the sun and got them melted, 
is likened by the sculptor to his native 
Russia, whose wings have been scorched 
by a red planet. Embarrassment is a 
characterization of a bashful young 
woman, the wildly dancing Odalisque 
has Margaret Severn for its model, and 
Columbine and Harlequin, Adolph 
Bohm and Ruth Page. For the rest 
there are busts, figures and statuettes, 
each with an individual appeal. 


Not so very long ago the art world 
was excited over an anonymous 
circular that protested against the Post- 
Impressionist show at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, and which, in the most 
bitter terms, denounced modernist 
artists as insane and worse. It was the 
old, old stunt of conservative-extrem- 
ism, heaping vituperation on what was 
new and strange. 


It would be interesting to know what 
the writer of that attack thinks of the 
twenty drawings made by William 
Blake in 1823-27 for Dante’s Inferno, 
which have been on view at the Scott 
& Fowles Galleries. Blake is now a 
classic. He is one of the “old masters”. 
Even Joseph Pennell subscribes to his 
greatness. And yet, were he trans- 
planted from the early nineteenth cen- 
tury to the early twentieth, he would 
be classified with the Post-Impression- 
ists (or better, as the Germans put it, 
the “Expressionists”). 

As Martin Birnbaum says, Blake, 
when drawing, “would hesitate at noth- 
ing; to create a surprising design, or to 
intensify an emotion, real or imagina- 
tive, he would strain his figures, invent 
anatomical distortions, or violate nature 
in any way to attain his end”. 

The twenty drawings shown, which 
are a part of the original set of 102, 
are certainly distortionate but equally 
colossal as works of art. Think of it! 
Blake and Picasso and Matisse on the 
other side of the River Styx, dodging 
behind boulders to save themselves from 
a conservative mob bent on avenging 
“good drawings” ! 


HERE are two kinds of art—the 

art that critics write about and col- 
lectors crave and the art that everyday 
people use and enjoy in their everyday 
life. The former is of great consequence, 
but the latter is far the more important. 
Masterpieces give rare pleasure to a sen- 
sitive few, but the common art that 
adorns the walls of people’s homes, 
makes furniture and cutlery more at- 
tractive, finds its way into newspapers 
and magazines as illustrations of adver- 
tising and text, is the thing that serves 
to make the esthetic standard of a 
whole nation and its products. 

“And its products” means a_ very 
great deal when analyzed. Somebody 
writing from Munich not long ago said 
the Germans were paying a great deal 
of attention to industrial art since the 
war, because they know that when 
value is added to a manufactured prod- 
uct because of its beauty, it means an 
increase in the economic wealth of the 
nation without the using up of any of 
the nation’s raw material. 

Certain deep-thinking persons in this 
country have earned a genuine right to 
the title “art patrons” by promoting 
the Art Center, Inc., which has opened 
commodious galleries at Nos. 65-67 East 
Fifty-sixth Street, New York, to be used 
exclusively for the promotion of Ameri- 
can industrial arts. The _ institution 
threw open its doors on November 1 
with an exhibition that is tremendously 
significant. Three things will be 
achieved—the artist will be afforded an 
opportunity to place his designs before 
the manufacturer, the public will be led 
to demand more and more beauty in 
the things it buys, and genius will be 
encouraged to think that there is noth- 
ing ignoble in creating artistic objects 
“for the trade”. The Art Center, ful- 
filling this mission, marks an epoch in 
both the cultural and economic life of 
the nation. So far it has stirred the 
enthusiasm both of manufacturers and 
of artists, as is evidenced at the open- 
ing exhibition. 

The broad scope of the Art Center 
will be understood from the fact that 
the first display contains large exhibits 
by the Society of Illustrators, the 

(Continued on page 5) 
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EXHIBITION 


NEW SOCIETY 


ARTISTS 


Opening 


NOVEMBER 15 


To be continued four weeks 


Paul Bartlett 
Chester Beach 
Gifford Beal 
Reynolds Beal 
George Bellows 

A. Stirling Calder 
Robert Chanler 
Timothy Cole 

Paul Dougherty 
Hunt Diederich 
Guy Pene Du Bois 
Randall Davey 
Mark Flanagan 
James Earle Fraser 
Frederick C. Frieseke 
William J. Glackens 
Charles Grafly 
Walter Griffin 
Samuel Halpert 
Childe Hassam 
Robert Henri 
Rockwell Kent 
Leon Kroll 

Hayley Lever 
Ernest Lawson 
Albert Laessle 
Jonas Lie 

George Luks 
Gaston LaChaise 
Paul Manship 
Henry Lee McFee 
Gari Melchers 
Jerome Myers 
Dodge MacKnight 
Elie Nadelman 
Andrew O’Connor 
Joseph Pennell 
Van Deering Perrine 
Maurice Prendergast 
Edmund Quinn 
Charles C. Rumsey 
Boardman Robinson 


F. G. R. Roth 


John Sloan 
Elmer Schofield 
FE Coss. 





Maurice Sterne 
Albert Sterner 
Edmund Tarbell 
Irving R. Wiles 
Gertrude V. Whitney 
Mahonri Young 


WILDENSTEIN 


GALLERY 


647 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
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VANITY FAIR’S 
INDEX to ART 
EXHIBITIONS 
and CATALOG 
REVIEW 


| 1.Macbeth Galleries, 450 Fifth Av- 

| enue. Fifth Annual Exhibition 
of intimate paintings by Ameri- 
can artists, November 22d to De- 
cember 12th. Small pictures of 
excellent quality where wall space 
is limited. Illustrated and priced 
catalogue. 


2. Wildenstein Galleries, 647 Fifth 
Avenue. Exhibition New Society 
of Artists, November 15th to De- 
cember 15th. Forty-eight artists, 
among whom are the best-known 
names in the’ country, will have 
their work represented. List 
catalogue has been published. 











3. Dudensing Galleries, 45 West 44th 
Street. Exhibition Mary Rogers, 
November 7th to December 7th. 
Of appeal to amateur collectors 
of American modern art. Illus- 
trated catalogue. 


4.Milch Galleries, 108 West 57th 
Street. Gleb Derujinsky, Novem- 
ber 21st to December 3d. Forty- 
one sculptures by him, including 
portrait busts, portrait statu- 
ettes and other figures, includ- 
ing the trophy “Achilles and 
Hector.”’ Exhibiting for Interna- 
tional Fencing Matches. 
| Also exhibition December 5th to 
| December 31st Abbott Thayer, 
including some of his most no- 
table paintings, “The Angel and 
the Boy,’ “The Girl in Olive 
Plush,” “The Nude” and others. 
Illustrated catalogues. 


5. Ferargil Galleries, 607 Fifth Av- 
enue. November 15th to Novem- 
ber 30th. Exhibition of portraits 
by Otho Cushing; also work of 
Davies Innes, Wyant and Blake- 
lock. Illustrated catalogue. 


. John Levy Galleries, 559 Fifth Av- 

enue, November and _ thereafter 
exhibition. Barbizon Eighteenth 
Century English portrait. De- 
tailed information on request. 


Any of the above catalogues may be 
procured from the respective galler- 
ies mentioned, or through Vanity Fair. 


Address Bureau of Art Literature, 
Vanity Fair, 
19 West 44th Street, New York City. 


Specify literature desired when 
writing to us by number as in- 
dicated in border to left of each. 


























Ferargil Galleries 
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“Tiney™ by Miia Bewley ‘i 
American Paintings 


by Eminent Artists 





607 Fifth Avenue 








at Forty-ninth Street New York 





American Institute of Graphic Arts, the 
New York Society of Craftsmen, the 
Art Directors’ Club and the Pictorial 
Photographers of America, besides a 
section devoted, in exposition fashion, 
to manufacturing concerns that are 
taking the lead in putting beauty into 
American products. 


LD English sporting prints have 

long been a fad in America. Finer 
specimens have been eagerly sought by 
collectors, and even those that were 
merely picturesque have made desirable 
decorations for the country houses of 
the wealthy. American sporting prints 
| have been almost negligible, but at last 
a beginning has been made, as is shown 
at the current exhibition at the Brown- 
Robertson Gallery, where the water 
colours and prints of William J. Hays 
are being shown. 

Mr. Hays has done the Millbrook 
Hunt under the title With Hounds in 
Dutchess County. Following the old 
English idea, the set contains four 
prints in colour, The Meet, The First 
Flight, Full Cry and Run to Earth. 
Being a fox hunting set, of course there 
is a superficial resemblance to the old 
English prints. Closer inspection re- 
veals them to be American and of 1921. 

The Meet has for its setting the little 
village of Mabbittsville, New York. 
The dogs are not English, nor the 
horses, and the natty habits, despite the 
red coats, are decidedly American. The 
Ford truck in the road puts in a finish- 
ing patriotic touch. Then, the rail 
fence in The First Flight, as well as the 
joyous and lightsome American colour, 
is distinguishing, and in Run to Earth 
the hillside with its sparse second 
growth of New York timber fixes the 
locality. 

There is fine colour and lots of spirit 
in Mr. Hays’ work. His beginning is 
full of promise. 


HE dreams of a mystic, shadowy 

and vaguely blending in beautiful 
colour, are expressed in the paintings 
and monotypes of Henry Wight, who is 
having his first exhibition at the Ehrich 
Galleries. His productions are unlike 
anything else in art, though perhaps 
they have a slight flavour of Redon and 
some of the colour music of Monticelli. 
They are original and aboriginal. The 
artist never “studied” art. He simply 
sat down and painted. He never had a 
model. His colour and form were 
drawn from his “inner consciousness”. 
His work is “Expressionism” in its most 
literal sense. 

Creative Desire is a nebulous swirl of 
colour with figures; The Outrider of 
the Storm a plunging horse in a mantle 
of clouds, his flanks goaded by light- 
ning; Submerged Life, a suggestion of 
the deep sea; The Flame of Passion, a 
whirl of angry red; Above the World, a 
symbolical mother leading a string of 
babies out of the unknown. 

It would be pure speculation to pre- 
dict how far Henry Wight will go. It 
depends upon what is inside of him; 
he will find expression for it, whatever 
it may be. 


Word comes that Howard Leigh, 


America’s youngest recognized etcher, 
school. 


is going back to medical 








Notes on Painting and Sculpture 


He started out to be a doctor before he 


undertook to be an artist; when he’ 


took up the burin he let fall the scalpel. 
But his rematriculation does not mean 
that Mr. Leigh is going to desert art, in 
which he has made a phenomenal suc- 
cess. At school his interest will be 
solely in anatomy. He wants to know 
what lies underneath the surface of the 
human body. 

From this it can be inferred that Mr. 
Leigh has ambitions more ambitious 
than the architectural subjects which, 
last season, won him fame at a single 
exhibition. There was an inkling of 
what he aims at in his second annual 
exhibition, recently held at the Ander- 
son Galleries. Study—Three Nudes is 
a delightful bit, and so is a dry point, 
The Fan, behind which peeps part of 
the countenance of Hilda Spong. This 
leads us to a delightful side issue, for— 
on his invitations—Mr. Leigh printed 
a little reproduction of The Fan and 
under it the following testimonial from 
Miss Spong: “All my life and all over 
the world I have been painted and 
photographed. I consider this my best 
portrait”. Nothing below the bridge of 
Miss Spong’s nose appears in the print, 
so one can see the magnitude of the 
etcher’s achievement. It is very good, 
and one need not have any qualms if 
an irrepressible little laugh is aroused 
by the actress’s “testimonial”. 

There were two superlative new litho- 
graphs in Mr. Leigh’s show, both re- 
vealing different sides of the new 
Harkness Tower at Yale. The scaffold- 
ing had hardly been torn away before 
the artist was on the job with his pen- 
cil. His interpretation leads us to know 
that in the Harkness Tower the de- 
signer, James Gamble Rogers, has given 


America a piece of architecture of ex- | 


ceeding beauty and originality. 


IMULTANEOUSLY with Mr. 
Leigh’s display was an exhibition at 

the Anderson Galleries of water colours 
over which many persons grew senti- 
mental. Ever hear of anybody feeling 
emotion at a water colour show—that 
is, real emotion? Wait until you hear 
about this one, and, if you are more 
than forty years old, it'll get you, too. 

The emotion had little to do with the 
pictures—they were just water colours. 
But the introduction to the catalogue 
told something about Walter Brooks 
Spong, who painted the water colours 
and brought them with him from Aus- 
tralia. He is the father of Hilda Spong, 
and a veteran scenic artist. He began 
to paint theatrical scenery back in the 
late 60’s. He did the scenery for Trial 
by Jury, the first collaboration of Gil- 
bert and Sullivan; for Miss Bateman’s 
Leah the Forsaken; for Mary Ander- 
son’s Ingomar and for other famous 
productions by D’Oyley Carte, John 
Brough and Dion Boucicault. 

The water colours were faithful and 
colourful reproductions of scenes all over 
the world, without the faintest trace of 
the influence of Van Gogh, Cezanne or 
Picasso. They included picturesque bits 
from England and Tasmania, the Azores 
and Ceylon, Egypt and Wales—from 
the brush of an old man who showed 
his first picture in 1867 and who worked 
with Gilbert and Sullivan! 





















“Palisades, Santa Monica” 
by MARY ROGERS 


SPECIAL EXHIBITION 


Works 
of 


MARY ROGERS 


During 
November 


Catalogue on Request 





45 West 44th Street, New York 
| Between Fifth and Sixth Avenues 
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HENRY MILLER’S 
THEATRE 


43d Street near Broadway 


BILLIE 
BURKE 
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TARKINGTON 


Latest Comedy 


“The Intimate 
Strangers” 
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Broadway Successes 
Now on Tour 


Henry W. Savage Offerings 


A New Production of the 
Worild’s Best-Loved Operetta 


“THE MERRY WIDOW” 


Joseph Urban’s scenes; Peggy Hoyt’s cos- 
tumes; George Marion’s Staging 


With an International Singing Cast and 
Operatic Ensemble 


MITZI in the Musical Romance 
“LADY BILLY” 


MADGE KENNEDY (Personally) in 
“CORNERED” 











THE MUSIC BOX 


“THE HUB OF NEW YORK"’ 
SAM H. HARRIS OFFERS 


IRVING BERLIN’S 
“MUSIC BOX REVUE” 


BEST MUSICAL SHOW EVER MADE 
IN AMERICA 





WORLD'S PRETTIEST CHORUS 














SAM H. HARRIS THEATRE 
West 42nd St., New York 
SAM H. HARRIS Presents 


“Six Cylinder Love” 


A COMEDY 
By William Anthony McGuire with 


ERNEST TRUEX 
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The Theatrical Callboard 


Critical Notes Before the Curtain Rises 
By KENNETH MACGOWAN 


HE talent of Sacha Guitry is char- 

acteristic of the French mind rather 

than of the French stage. Except 
for this farceur who can turn his hand 
to poetry and sentiment as occasion de- 
mands, the playwrights of Paris lack 
that facility for both sensuous fun and 
grave reflection which is so notable a 
part of the Gallic genius and so admir- 
ably exhibited in the work of that most 
Gallic of geniuses, Anatole France. Guitry 
alone among the popular playwrights 
flashes from farce to serious biography, 
and from the boudoir to the savant’s 


laboratory. 


The Grand Duke, Guitry’s play in 


| which David Belasco presents Lionel 


Atwill, is the third of his pieces to reach 
New York. The first, Sleeping Part- 
ners, in which H. B. Warner and Irene 
Bordoni appeared, fell in the major 
body of Guitry’s work—gamesome and 


| sophisticated farce that puts to shame 








the crudities of our specialists in double 
entendre. Deburau, which Belasco gave 
us last season, showed another side of 
Guitry, a side in which poetry and biog- 
raphy are blended, and _ sentiment 
touches the hem of tragedy. Still an- 
other aspect of his talent will be visible 
when James K. Hackett returns from 
his triumphs in London and Paris as 
Macbeth to show us Pasteur, a grave, 
austere drama upon the life of the great 
scientist. 


From Booth Tarkington 


UMOUR sets down The Intimate 
Strangers as a vehicle written by 

Booth Tarkington expressly for the im- 
portant and delicate task of bringing 
Maude Adams back to the stage. After 
much planning and many conferences, 
however, the scheme for Miss Adams’s 
return fell through. Miss Adams de- 
cided to spend another year upon the 
experiments in colour photography in 
motion pictures, which have recently 
absorbed her interest, and there was 
therefore a_ tailor-made Tarkington 
comedy upon the market. It has fallen 
to the good fortune of Miss Billie 
Burke, who will be supported by those 
experts in Tarkingtonian comedy, Al- 
fred Lunt and Glenn Hunter. 

Incidentally, The Intimate Strangers 
will be the second of three comedies by 
Tarkington to be produced in the first 
half of the season. The Wren has al- 
ready brought us the playwright’s reac- 
tion to the life of the Maine coast, 
where he spends his summers. In the 
neighbourhood of Christmas, the third 
piece, Bristol Glass, will be shown, with 
Gregory Kelly in the principal part. 

The pleasure of three Tarkington 
comedies in three months will be much 
increased—according to report of those 
impending—by the fact that in them all, 
the novelist and playwright forswears 
that cheapening touch of melodrama 
which was apparent in his work for the 
stage until he threw caution and a col- 
laborator overboard and wrote that 
pure joy, Clarence. 


Gillette Writes Again 


ie is a very long time since William 
Gillette has written for the American 
theatre. Perhaps some play of his has 
seen the footlights since Electricity, but 
I cannot recall it. Now, however, he is 
to return to the post of playwright as 
well as player when he appears in New 
York in November in The Dream 
Maker. It is a polite and whimsical 
melodrama, founded upon a story by 
Howard E. Morton. It gives Mr. Gill- 


ette the sort of part he most relishes, a 
character of imperturable exterior who 
flashes into action only when matters 
are most desperate, and, Sherlock 
Holmes-like, defeats the opponents of 
the law. He will play a retired crim- 
inal who uses his knowledge and his 
ability to thwart the enemies of a much- 
admired young lady. 


The Bat—Moscow Style 


FrRoM Moscow, via Paris and Lon- 
don, comes The Bat. The date of 
its coming is by no means certain, for 
it depends upon the vitality of the fa- 
vour with which British playgoers have 
received it. Its nature is well-known 
all over Europe, and before it reaches 
America its vogue will probably have 
attained something of the proportions 
of that of the Ballets Russes in earlier 
years. The Bat may best be described, 
for those who know Europe, by the 
phrase coined for it by Oliver M. Sayler 
in his book, The Russian Theatre Under 
the Revolution—a super-cabaret. No 
menu will accompany its ministrations 
in America; food, in fact, disappeared 
from the schedule of its performances 
long before the Russian Revolution. 
But the spirit is the spirit of the cabaret, 
the iberbrettl in which the talents of 
Max Reinhardt and Frank Wedekind 
first found distinctive utterance. Satire 
and tragedy run side by side. Gorky’s 
drama Mother jostles a chorus of peas- 
ant women singing of the difficulties of 
travel on the railroads under the revo- 
lution. Back in Moscow, The Bat 
poked fun at the sacred Art Theatre of 
Stanislavky—from which many of its 
players had graduated. In London and 
in Paris, as in its Russian home, its 
founder and leader, the jovial and glo- 
bular Balieff, obtruded his person 
through the curtains between acts to 
spar with the audience—much in the 
fashion of Raymond Hitchcock’s pre- 
ludes to his revues. 

When Ray Goetz, who is to import 
The Bat, brings it to New York, he will 
face a nice problem in nomenclature. 
In Paris the title became La Chauve 
Souris. In America, just as in Ger- 
many, a direct translation would be 
impossible, for we have our own Bat of 
Mrs. Rinehart and Avery Hopwood to 
match Die Fledermaus. In London the 
French title has been retained. Per- 
haps Mr. Goetz will risk an attempt to 
educate the American public in Gallic 
pronunciation. 


In Prospect 


Kiki, a play from the French, pre- 
sented by David Belasco with Lenore 
Ulric. 

Everyday, a new drama by Rachel 
Crothers. 

The Man’s Name, a new drama by 
Eugene Walter and Marjorie Chase, 
with George Gaul and Lowell Sherman. 

Two new plays by Zoé Akins, The 
Varying Shore, for Elsie Ferguson, and 
St. Ursula, for Emily Stevens, the latter 
written in collaboration with Edward 
Sheldon, and both produced by Sam H. 
Harris. 

Edward Sheldon’s first play in many 
seasons, The Lonely Heart. 

The Title, Arnold Bennett’s comedy. 

The White Peacock, a play of Spain, 
by and with Mme. Petrova. 

Grace George as Marie Antoinette in 
A Royal Scandal, a play by “Endymar”. 

The reopening of the Provincetown 
Players’ Theatre with The Verge, by 
Susan Glaspell. 
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THE SELWYNS’ SUCCESSES 


Somerset Maugham’s Comedy 
“The Circle” 
With 
John Drew—Mrs. Leslie Carter 
Estelle Winwood, Ernest Lawford, John 
Halliday, Robert Rendel 
Selwyn Theatre, N. Y. 
Wm. Courtenay & 
Lola Fisher 


in “Honors Are Even” 
Roi Cooper Megrue’s new comedy 


La Salle Theatre, Chicago 
Mme. PETROVA 


Will appear in person 


*“*The White “Peacock” 


en tour 


JANE COWL 
Smilin’ Thru” 


en tour 




















THE NEIGHBORHOOD PLAYHOUSE 
466Grand St. Tel. Orchard 1171 





Now Playing 
Granville Barker’s Comedy 


“THE MADRAS HOUSE” 


Every Evening (Except Monday) 
Matinee Saturday 





Unique Subscription Season Announ- 
cement Sent by Request 
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The Theatre Guild 


“The most important and the 
most “— theatre in Amer- 
ica.”—N. Times. 


Garrick mail 65 West 35th St. 














GET TOGETHER ” 
«s HIPPODROME 


Matinee every day 
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dramatic, musical comedy and the ° ° 
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terwoven in the Palace programs ; 
with the rarest vaudeville artists. McBride 8 before you leave 
. home, or call “Bryant 8010 
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trouble and without having to 
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World’s Largest and Foremost 
Motion Picture Theatre 














Edward Bowes, Managing Director 
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MOTION PICTURE 
nl ENTERTAINMENT 


price of a ticket, not a penny 





















—s CAPITOL BALLET CORPS Down IN Front,” with a list of current 
————y Alexander Oumansky, Ballet Master theatre attractions. 
Mlle. Gambarelli, Ballerina 
OUSE De Luxe Performances Daily 
1171 2, 4, 7:30, 9:30 





Presentations by 8. L. Rothafel 
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‘ ss NEW AUDITORIUM THEATRE TICKET OFFICES, INC. 

day) For High Class Concerts 1497 Broadway (Times Square West) 
and Lectures Waldorf-Astoria The Claridge Hotel McAlpin 





71 Broadway Phone Bryant 8010 165 Broadway 


This handsome new FIREPROOF 
AUDITORIUM at street level, north- 
east corner of Madison Avenue and 
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| V. VESTOFF, uate, y  Veronine Vestoff. 
Soloist Dancer. po Price $5.00. THE TREASURE BOX 
R hauage Bere SEROVA Technique — Plastique 1921. Interesting Gifts and Treasures 
1910-11, Metro- Price $3.50. 173 West 4th St., New York 
politan Opera Interpretative Training on Toes. Price $3.50. Hand made Stationery 
House, Pa ew and Nature : . ‘ $ Your favorite shade, lined with contrast- 
ork. ancing Nature Dancing and Ad- i 1 
ne vanced Nature Dancing, by * Fe Cee 
yWED Classique Baby W Sonia Serova, Perfect Natural Price $1.75 or $2.50 per box. 
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—_ National and Dramatic Grecian Poses and _ Interpre- 
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_—— Interpretative Studies and Ex- Farly American, *Phone Sty. 4865 
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NINE EAST 52nn STREET 


Luncheon Dinner 


Supper 
(Exclusively by invitation) 


THE DANSANT 


Music by PAUL WHITEMAN 
and his orchestra 


IN A SPANISH COURTYARD FACING 
THE ORANGE GROVES & SNOW-CAPPED 
MOUNTAINS OF ANDALUSIA 


You'll know it by the red and yellow 
awning at the door 


e 

The 
PALAIS 
ROYAL 


BROADWAY ©& 48TH STREET 


Dinner 
Supper 
Dancing 


FEAST AMONG THE LANTERNS 
AND DANCE 
PAUL WHITEMAN 


and his orchestra 


The best place on Broadway to begin 
or end a New York Evening 
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Palais ROYAL- Club ROYAL 
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NEW PREMIER 
Peiific. 


Will Your Christmas Be 

















Like This? 


Will you invite your favorite film stars—Norma and Constance 
Talmadge, Elaine Hammerstein, Douglas Fairbanks, Charles 
Ray, Wm. S. Hart, Charlie Chaplin and scores of others—to 
your home this Christmas? Will you let the darlings, heroes 
and comedians of filmdom hold every member of your family 
spellbound for hours, with motion pictures of your own selec- 
tion, projected by a New Premier Pathéscope? 


From thousands of reels of the world’s best Dramas, Comedies, 
Animated Cartoons, Scientific, Travel, Educational and War 
pictures you can make up your own programs to thrill, enter- 
tain, amuse or educate every individual. 


The New Premier Pathéscope is the ideal Christmas gift. It 
will start a forever-interesting, forever-new series of enjoyable 
evenings, that will bind your family group together, keep the 
young people home and afford delightful recreation for years. 


The Pathéscope is so exquisitely built that its large, brilliant, 
flickerless pictures amaze expert critics. But best of all, the 
Pathéscope is safe. Ordinary inflammable film is dangerous, 
and State, Municipal and Insurance restrictions prohibit its 
use without a fire-proof enclosing booth. But the Pathéscope 
uses only “Safety Standard” film approved by the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc., for use without a booth, by any- 
one, anywhere, anytime. 


Make Your Own Motion Pictures 


A real record of a Christmas group—how 
precious it would be! The same group isn’t 
together every year. Before next Yuletide 
someone may marry, move away, or even be 
“taken away”. Still-pictures of posed family 
groups never seem real; never like the friends 
you know. 





But with a New Premier Motion Picture Camera, pictures of 
baby, the older children, Father and Mother, all in the midst 
of their characteristic activities, live and move with all the 
vividness of real life. What priceless treasure to hand down 
to your children? 
Come and Operate the Pathéscope Yourself 

No lifeless still-picture, no description however vivid, can 
convey any adequate impression of the thrill and indescribable 
charm of seeing the Pathéscope in actual operation. Come to 


any Pathéscope Salon, choose your own pictures and operate the 
Pathéscope yourself. Write for the address of the nearest agency. 


The Pathéscope Company 


of America, Inc. 

Willard B. Cook, President, 
Suite 1831, Aeolian Hall, New York 

Agencies in Principal Cities, 
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Flickerless SAFETY STANDARD’ Motion Picture Projector 
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Your reading problem 
solved by Dr. Eliot of Harvard 


Send for the booklet which gives Dr. Eliot’s own plan of reading 


OW can you gain, in just a few delightful 
H minutes’ reading each day, that knowledge of 

a few truly great books which will distinguish 
you always as a well-read man or woman? How can 
you, by reading, acquire a deep and true conception of 
human nature and human affairs? How are you to 
become well versed in those niceties, no less than in 
those fundamentals of life, which you can know only 
by carefully selected reading, never by random reading ? 


It is that question, of so much importance to you, 
as it is to every thinking person, that you will find 
answered in the booklet describing Dr. Eliot’s Five- 
Foot Shelf of Books. 


It tells you what few great books—biographies, his- 
tories, novels, dramas, poems, books of science and 
travel, philosophy, and religion—picture the progress 
of civilization, and, as Dr. Eliot says, “enrich, refine, 
and fertilize the mind.” 


The booklet tells about it—how Dr. Eliot has put into 
his TFive-Foot Shelf “the books essential to the Twen- 
tieth Century idea of a cultivated person ;” how he has 
so arranged these books that even fifteen minutes a 
day are enough; how, in these pleasant moments of 
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spare time, by using the reading courses Dr. Eliot has 
provided you can get the knowledge of literature and 
life, the culture, the broad viewpoint that progress in 
every walk of life demands today. 


Every well-informed man and woman should at least 
know something about 


DR. ELIOT’S 
FIVE-FOOT SHELVES 
OF BOOKS 


“For me,” wrote one man, “your little free book 
meant a big step forward, and it showed me besides 
the way to a vast new world of pleasure.” 


Every reader of Vanity Fair is invited to have a copy of this 
handsome and entertaining little book which is being distrib- 


uted to acquaint 
people with Dr. 
Eliot's Five - Foot 
Shelf of Books. 
Merely mail the 
coupon to-day. 


The reading you have always wanted to do, the reading that means a 
broader outlook, bigger success, that means thinking straight and 
talking well—how you can do this is told by Dr. Eliot in this booklet. 


Have a Copy FREE 


we 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 


Publishers of Good Books Since 1875 
Branches and Representatives Everywhere 


NEW YORK 


fmoccccccccccc 





P. F. Collier & Son Company 
416 West 13th Street, N. Y. 


By mail, absolutely free and without obligation, 
please send me the little guidebook to the most 
famous books in the world, describing Dr. Eliot’s 
Five-Foot Shelf of Books, and containing the 
plan of reading recommended by Dr. Eliot of 
Harvard. 
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Scribner Books 


MY BROTHER 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


By Corinne Roosevelt 
Robinson 
A human record of a wonder- 
ful child and man, by the only 
person who could possibly have 
written it—his sister. Illustrated. 
$3.00 


VARIATIONS 


By James Huneker 


A posthumous gift to American 
literature from one who died at 
the very height of his career as 
a critic of the arts. $2.50 


THE SENSE OF HUMOR 
By Max Eastman 


An original theory of the causes 
of laughter and the nature and 
function of humor, based on an 
analysis ranging from Aristo- 
phanes to Charlie Chaplin. $2.00 


WESTWARD HOBOES 
By Winifred Hawkridge 
Dixon 
A true story of the experi- 
ences of two girls alone in an 
automobile through 14,000 miles 
of wandering. With 64 cf the 
finest Western photographs ever 
taken. $4.0 
QUENTIN ROOSEVELT 
A Sketch with Letters 
Edited by Kermit Roosevelt 
The personality and promise of 
“The Young Eagle’’, killed as an 
aviator, as revealed by his letters 
from overseas. Illustrated. $2.50 


WHERE THE STRANGE 
TRAILS GO DOWN 
By E. Alexander Powell 


A new world of mystery and 
color in the remote regions of the 
islands of the Malay Archipelago. 
Illustrated. $2.50 


MEMORIES AND NOTES 
OF PERSONS AND 
PLACES 
By Sir Sidney Colvin 
A book of reminiscences of the 
keenest interest dealing most in- 


timately with Stevenson and other 
personalities. $3.50 


MY LIFE HERE AND 
THERE 
By the Princess Cantacu- 


zene, née Julia Dent Grant 
Interesting and important me- 


moirs of a granddaughter of 
General U. Grant, ranging 
from America to Russia. Ji/lus- 
trated. $3.0 


TO LET 


By John Galsworthy 


_“Mr. Galsworthy has lavished 
his skill and tenderness. . . . 
Never has he used his gift of 
interpretation to better advan- 
tage.”—New York Times. $2.00 


GODS 
By Shaw Desmond 


This colorful love-story yields 
the reader a kaleidoscopic view of 
modern life, which reveals the 
conflicts of the gods Power, 
Beauty, Love, etc. $2.00 


CHANCE ENCOUNTERS 
By Maxwell Struthers Burt 


Here is a volume of short 
stories by a master. It includes 
“Each in His Generation”, which 
won the O. Henry memorial prize 
for the best short story of 1920. 

$1.75 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 
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Books of theMonth | 


The Distrust of Ideas 


D. H. Lawrence and Sherwood Anderson—and Their 
Qualities in Common 


By JOHN PEALE BISHOP 


H. LAWRENCE remains the 
e Most interesting of that group of 
English novelists which arose 
around 1910 and has since proved so 
remarkable for its brilliant limitations. 
The rest are, by now, neatly appraised, 
their defects noted, their places as- 
signed with a fair degree of accord and 
with as much justice as is possible to 
the contemporary critic. But there is 
no such agreement in the case of Law- 
rence, and therein lies a part of his 
interest. Miss Rebecca West, whose 
mordant criticism has fallen haplessly 
on so many fair young heads, grants 
him genius in the highest sense, but 
finds him less clever than herself. 

Mr. H. L. Mencken dismisses Psycho- 
analysis and the Unconscious (Thomas 
Seltzer) as an “effective if unwitting 
reductio ad absurdum of the current 
doctrine that Lawrence is a profound 
thinker. His book is not merely bad; 
it is downright childish”. The voices 
might be multiplied, either of extreme 
praise, or extreme blame. In the mean- 
while, Lawrence sits in Italy, brooding 
upon another and darker turmoil. 

Why should this wide divergence of 
opinion exist? Well, first there is Law- 
rence’s preoccupation with physical 
love, which serves to frighten many, 
and, it should probably be added, dis- 
poses others unduly in his favour. 
Then too his talent, being an original 
and unrestrained one, is not readily 
measured by predetermined standards. 
The Lost Girl (Thomas Seltzer) may, 
perhaps, be considered as a study of 
manners, treating of certain very cred- 
ible middle class English people of the 
midlands, and a roving band of alien 
vaudeville performers. But to approach 
Women in Love (Thomas Seltzer) as a 
realistic study of manners, is to have 
the book crumble at one’s touch. More- 
over, his work is extremely uneven; 
The Trespasser (Mitchell Kennerly) is 
one of the shoddiest novels I have ever 
read; The Rainbow (B. W. Huebsch), 
dull and turgid in places, has scene after 
scene of all but overwhelming beauty. 


| But I believe that the real reason Law- 


rence fares so badly at the hands of 
certain excellent critics, such as Mr. 
Mencken, for example, is that these 
critics are interested only in the ideas 
of an intellectual aristocracy and, in- 
versely, in the stupidities of the mob. 
Lawrence’s approach both to life and 
his art is essentially emotional; his un- 
derstanding comes of having remem- 
bered all that his imagination and in- 
tuition discerned while under the sub- 
jection of emotion. That is to say, 
Lawrence is, at his best, a poet, even 
in his novels. 


The Will to Ignore 


[Sven has seen, or thinks that 
he has seen the disintegration of all 
those ideas which sustained and fired 
the best minds in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. He has watched the decay of the 
Victorian ideals of social equality, of 
human brotherhood and Christian love; 
the catch-cries of the modern intellec- 
tual find him deaf and skeptic. But 
where another man might have fallen 
into a sterile despair, Lawrence remains 
unperturbed. He has probably never 
been really interested either in ideas or 
ideals. His concern is with “the amaz- 


ingly difficult and vital business of hu- 
relationships,” 


man and particularly 


with those relationships which are ulti- 
mately sensual. He is like those mod- 
ern sculptors who, feeling that civiliza- 
tion has reached its last refinement, and 
that there is no more work left for ob- 
servation to do, have gone back to the 
crude beginnings of stone carving to 
learn again the essentials of their art 
from Assyrian friezes and the crudely 
stylized sculptures of West Africa. In 
Women in Love (Thomas Seltzer) he 
deliberately introduces this parallel, for 
in Halliday’s flat there are wood carv- 
ings from Africa, one of a _ naked 
woman, crouched in a strange posture, 
distorted by pain. 

There Gerald “saw vividly with his 
spirit the gray forward stretching face 
of the negro woman, African and tense, 
abstracted in utter physical stress. It 
was a terrible face, void, peaked, ab- 
stracted almost into meaninglessness by 
the weight of sensation beneath. 

“Why is it art?’ Gerald asked, 
shocked, resentful. 

“Tt conveys a complete truth,’ said 
Birkin. ‘It contains the whole truth of 
that state whatever you feel about it.’ 

“But you can’t call it high art,’ said 
Gerald. 

“ ‘High! there are centuries and hun- 
dreds of centuries of development in the 
straight line behind that carving; it is 
an awful pitch of culture, of a definite 
sort .. . Pure culture in sensation, cul- 
ture in a physical consciousness, really 
ultimate physical consciousness, mind- 
less, utterly sensual. ” 

In his purest form Lawrence’s art is 
not unlike this savage carving. He is 
evidently a man of tremendous capaci- 
ties for emotion, variously sensitive to 
nervous impressions. He has brooded 
over his own intimate relationship and 
carefully observed the processes of his 
own sex life. He has read Freud and 
has availed himself of the knowledge 
Freud has liberated, using it, not as a 
substitute for thinking, but to corrobo- 
rate his own broodings. Love to him 
is not the laughing golden-haired Ana- 
dyomene, but the dark and terrible 
Cybele, the many-breasted Earth Moth- 
er, mutilating her votaries. The struggle 
in which almost every one of his char- 
acters is most deeply involved is to come 
to fulfillment through love, without los- 
ing identity as an individual. And Law- 
rence invests this struggle with tragic 
possibilities. 


Wisdom, According to Lawrence 


yPo not mean to imply that this is all 
there is to Lawrence, for he has a 
varied and fecund genius, but I have 
indicated what seems to me the essential 
core. The sum of his wisdom is this: 
that it would be the wisest of actions 
for a man to put aside his wisdom, as if 
it were a shabby, stifling garment, and 
in nakedness to touch and close with the 
dark, vindictive life of the earth, and 
that better even than this it would be 
if mankind were utterly destroyed and 
only the older inhuman world were left. 
This attitude receives its fullest expres- 
sion in his poems, in those poems which 
are not written in accordance with his 
absurdly inadequate theory of poetry, 
and in Women in Love where his phil- 
osophy is everywhere explicit. 

Women in Love is indeed an attempt 
to get at first principles through the 
medium of a novel. The incidents are 

(Continued on page 11) 
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Yi thing of the thrill which came to 

many of us when we first opened 
Ky Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s ‘Soldiers 
ee Three’ and found that a new i 
. 4 writer of exceptional virility had ry 


swept into our ken.” $2.50 net 
aN aera i, 
| 4 VY 
b Two Books by 


oN Hugh Wiley yl 


REGARD Hugh Wiley as a LY 
writer of real quality, an Amer- 

“A ican who counts—and I am proud i} 
‘4 to have him on my list. 


JADE i 


a'4 S TORIES of Chinese passion, LY: 
humor and love which invite in- 

evitable—and favorable—compari- pi 

eg son with Burke’s famous Lime- NW 
4 house Nights. $2.50 net 


\\ A 
"LADY LUCK 
“TADY LUCK’”’ establishes 
Wiley not only as a humorist, A 
A'4 but as an interpreter of the ry 
American negro second to none. 


Milestones of laughter mark the 
PQ Wildcat’s trail. $2.50 net BN 
?, V 
Ba At all bookshops or from : 
wn yi 


Mr. Knopf at 
Vv 220 West 42d Street | New York NY 
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OF COURSE YOU’VE READ 


"y ERIK DORN 


| BEN HECHT 


H. L. Menck- 
en: ‘‘Icono- 
clastic, novel 
in form .... 
most stimulat- 
ing and origi- 
nal of stories... hard to exceed bril- 
liancy . . . a gaudy, fantastic pano- 
rama.” “An achievement that will 
influence a whole generation of 
writers.’—Harry Hansen, Chicago 
Daily News. $2.00 


THE CRUISE OF THE KAWA 
By WALTER E. TRAPROCK 
Now given to the public for the 
first time—the complete story_of 
the great Traprock Polynesian Ex- 
pedition. Amazing—unique. The 
most entrancing South-Sea jour- 
nal yet written. A delicious liter- 
ary burlesque. Supremely amus- 
ing. A beautiful book. Sump- 

tuously illustrated. $2.00. 


THE GLASS OF FASHION 


By A GENTLEMAN WITH A DUSTER 
Margot Asquith, Col. Repington, 
smart English Society in general— 
the cobwebs brushed aside reveal- 
ing them in the nudity of their 
private characters. By the author 
of “Mirrors of Downing Street. 
8 portraits. $2.50. 
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THE BEGINNING 
OF WISDOM 


By Stephen Vincent Benét 
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VANITY FAIR says ‘“‘He has the courage 
and skill to write beautifully. He has so 
rare a skill with colour, such humorous 
delight in the externals of things, so 
brave a fantasy... I am not quite sure 
what is intended by the Beginning of 
Wisdom—bui it is certainly not the fear 
of the Lord.” 


CHRISTOPHER MORLEY says ‘A 
beautiful book . . . the first appearance 
in prosc of a very genuine talent. It has 
all the exquisite glow and freshness of 
youth . . . one feels the movement of a 
shining imagination, a brave sweeping 
spirit, a sensitive, honest mind.” 

H.L. MENCKEN ' says ‘‘There are plenty 
of capital things in it. It is an interesting 
and ingenious Despite its defects, 
if defects they are, I have no doubt what- 
ever that Benét will do well in fiction. 
His writing has a good quality and he 
can imagine situations.” $1.90. 


SINBAD 
AND HIS 


FRIENDS 


By 
Simeon Strunsky 
Mr. Strunsky is too 
well known to Van- 
ity Fair readers to 


need any introduc- 
tion. $1.75. 


OF ALL THINGS ! 
; By Robert Benchley 











STEPHEN LEACOCK says “‘Bob Bench- 
ley's work seems to me to represent the 
Most typical and the best American 
humor.” Profusely illustrated by Gluyas 


Williams, $1.75. 
EDGE 
OF THE 


JUNGLE 


By 
William 
Beebe 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT said _ of 
Mr. Beebe's former volume JUNGLE 
PEACE, “It is a positive addition to 
8enuine literature.” $2.50. 


HENRY HOLT & GO. 











19 WEST 44th STREET, NEW YORK 
a 











chosen, not to hurry the course of the 
story, not to allow the characters to dis- 
play, of their own accord, those ges- 
tures which are typical of them as indi- 
viduals and as members of a certain 
class of English society, but as symbols 
of the obscure emotions, the uncon- 
scious desires, to which they are sub- 
jected as men and women. Although 
both Ursula and Gudrun were remem- 
bered from the earlier history of the 
Brangwens, I could not until half way 
through Women in Love tell them 
apart, except by Gudrun’s notoriously 
gay stockings——whose colors are like an 
inventory of the rainbow, and which 
deserve a full chapter in the History of 
Hosiery whenever the book comes to be 
written. The young men seem to dif- 
fer only in their varying degrees of 
pure maleness. I am accustomed to the 
novelist, who describes only the clothes 
and masks of his characters; I was un- 
prepared for Lawrence’s stripping his 
figures, not only of their clothes, but 
even of a little of their skins. They are 
left too naked for recognition. 

The incidents themselves are imagined 
to body forth Lawrence’s thought or 
to externalize by a gesture the sensation 
and desires, the unconscious hatreds and 
strivings of the characters. When Her- 
mione, an English lady, at one point 
comes up behind her flagging lover and 
stands over him in rigid ecstasy, to 
crash down on his head with a ball of 
lapis lazuli, stunning him and driving 
him half-dazed fom the house; when 
the man, leaving the house, goes directly 
to a wet hillside and there strips and 
sits down in blissful nakedness among 
the primroses, it is more or less clear 
what Lawrence means to say. As an 
account of the behaviour of people at 
an English country house, it is at least 
fantastic: Yet Lawrence is perfectly 
capable of inventing action for his char- 
acters which is credible and at the same 
time a complete symbol, as, for ex- 
ample, in that passage in The Rainbow 
when all the wayward approach of first 
love, the timid longing of the boy, and 
the sure eluding flight of the girl, all the 
inner rhythm of their crossplay, are 
brought beautifully before the eyes by 
means of that moonlit marching back 
and forth among the fallen shocks of 
wheat and the silver clashing of the 
sheaves, heaped under the moon. 
Women in Love is a strangely interest- 
ing book, because Lawrence’s philosophy 
is interesting: it is an unsatisfactory 
novel because that philosophy is set 
forth explicitly. The thought of a 
novelist should be implicit in his novel, 
in order that his men and women should 
seem to move of their own accord, or 
at the command of necessity beyond 
the control of the man who writes. 


“The Lost Girl” 


N The Rainbow and in Sons and Lov- 

ers (Mitchell Kennerley) Lawrence 
did incorporate all his sensibility, his un- 
derstanding and his vision of beauty 
without obtruding unduly upon his 
characters, albeit both novels are largely 
composed of recollections of his own 
childhood and young manhood. In 
The Lost Girl, the treatment is even 
more objective, and by attaching him- 
self to a less intimate problem he has 
gained an unwonted humour. James 
Houghton, the elegant hypocritical 
draper, fantastically dreaming in lus- 
trous silks and flimsy poplins, letting 
his shop fall into an empty decay while 
trying to impose on the miners’ wives 
“creations” designed for princesses: Mr. 





May the pink, stout gentleman, slightly 


The Distrust of Ideas 


(Continued from page 10) 


down at the heels, who has brought 
from America some prodigious schemes 
for making money; Madame Rochard 
and the four young men of her Red 
Indian troupe,—these and the inhabi- 
tants of Woodhouse are set down with 
an unusually; gay detachment. 
theme of the book is that of the odd, 
unmarried and unmarriageable daughter 
of a middle class English household, in 
search of an amiable husband of her 
own station. Through the first half of 
the book the lost girl remains an ordin- 
ary creature, confronted with a com- 
monplace problem, whose uneasiness is 
set down accurately and a little amused- 
ly. But at the end, married to a low 
caste Italian, and brought into an an- 
cient savage life, among the filthy peas- 
ants of the mountains south of Rome, 
she too is touched by a cruel pathos. 

Lawrence cannot elude the cruelty of 
things nor the seriousness of the combat. 
Even in Sea and Sardinia (Thomas 
Seltzer), an account of his voyage from 
Sicily to this island beyond the net of 
European civilization, there is scarcely 
a moment of calm. It is a remarkable 
“travel book,” this account of the 
Mediterranean, and the tall coasts of 
Italy, of the hard and primitive island 
of Sardinia, of the peasants, still cling- 
ing implacably to a medieval individu- 
alism, the men proudly dressed in the 
old magpie motley, black and white, the 
women in stiff spreading dresses of 
mauve and vermilion like Velasquez 
princesses—remarkable because of the 
unflagging sensitiveness and the sly ob- 
servations. But it is never serene. There 
is always a torment stirred by what 
people are and are not; there is always 
the old pagan terror of places as if 
Etna were, as he says, a mistress “low, 
white, witch-like under heaven—with 
her strange winds prowling round like 
Circe’s panthers, some black, some 
white.” 

It is serenity which one misses most 
in Lawrence, serenity and intellectual 
control of his material. He is never, 
save at moments, entirely satisfactory. 
One wearies of the emotionalism, the 
welter of words, the disorder and the 
turmoil. He is the typical English gen- 
ius, beautiful and profound, fragmen- 
tary, touching the absurd. 


Sherwood Anderson 


HERWOOD ANDERSON alone 

among the Americans seems to bear 
a resemblance to Lawrence. When I 
first read Out of Nowhere Into Noth- 
ing (B. W. Huebsch), as it appeared 
serially in The Dial, I thought to have 
detected the influence of Lawrence on 
Anderson’s phrasing. But this is slight, 
if indeed it exists. They are alike rather 
in their mode of apprehending certain 
things. If Lawrence has influenced An- 
derson, it is by confirming the Ameri- 
can in his own discoveries. Both are 
interested in searching out what men 
hide from the world, in probing under 
worm-riddled floors and_ ransacking 
blind attics. In The Triumph of the 
Egg (B. W. Huebsch) Anderson is more 
than ever concerned with those private 
struggles of the soul, in which Law- 
rence’s interest also lies; but where in 
Lawrence this struggle is almost always 
between the cruel aloofness of the male 
and the tender, devastating pervasive- 
ness of the woman, in Anderson it is 
between some dream of impossible love- 
liness, which the dreamer wishes to at- 
tach to the body of the beloved, and 
the inane fecundity of life. Always in 
this new book of his, it is the blind, 

(Continued on page 12) 
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HALL CAINE'S 


stories like those of the beloved 
Dickens, thrill with intensé humanity. 


THE MASTER 
OF MAN 


satisfies the longing in every heart for 
real romance taken from life. “It sets 
the pulses throbbing.” Some have 
condemned it as “an apology for sin.” 
Eminent critics, such as the Bishop 
of London, Edwin Markham and 
others, praise it as a great and inspir- 
ing work. In an article “Why I 
Wrote the Master of Man” the author 
has written a reply to his critics. A 
copy will be mailed to any one who 
wishes to read it. Price $1.75. 


ee 


THE WHISTLER 
JOURNAL 


By Elizabeth R. and Joseph Pennell. 
This companion work to the famous 
“Life” is full of the most intimate 
revelations of the artist, his friends 
and the times. The 162 rare illustra- 
tions are a feature that will be prized 
by collectors. Whistler binding and 
photogravure frontispiece, price $8.50. 
Also Limited Autographed Edition 
with color plate and additional photo- 





gravures, price $15.00. Write for 
illustrated prospectus. 
SEEING THE 


SUNNY SOUTH 


Dr. John T. Faris’s new travelogue is 
a vivid portrayal of everything worth 
seeing in the “land of old, black Joe” 
together with many anecdotes reflect- 
ing the interesting human and historic 
background. Folder on request. 115 
pictures, frontispiece in color, $6.00. 





PTOMAINE 
STREET 


Carolyn Wells’ rollicking parody on 
“Main Street” is the best antidote for 
that “tired feeling” in literature. $1.25. 


At All Bookstores 


J. P. LIPPINCOTT CO. 


PUBLISHERS, PHILADELPHIA 
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D. H. LAWRENCE 


D. H. Lawrence is the greatest writer 
living. This is the opinion of the 
foremost English and American au- 
thors and critics—Arnold Bennett, 
May Sinclair, W. L. George, Sher- 
wood Anderson, Amy Lowell, John 
Macy and many others. In this age 
of great writers and revival of letters 
such as the world has not witnessed 
since Elizabethan times, an author 
who holds the topmost position is a 
literary phenomenon that occurs only 
once in several centuries. For the 
contemporaries of Lawrence to re- 
main ignorant of his writings is like 
having lived in the age of Shakespeare 
and remaining ignorant of his plays. 





THE GREAT TRAVEL BOOK 
OF THE SEASON 


SEA AND SARDINIA 


Illustrated with eight pictures in color 

by Jan Juta and with a whimsical 
map of Sardinia by D. H. Law- 
rence. 

This travel book is an account of a 
trip Lawrence took with his wife in 
Sardinia. It is chatty, intimate, full 
of keen and unusual observations, 
written in a clear, limpid, conversa- 
tional style, yet with the poetic 
beauty characteristic of the writings 
of D. H. Lawrence. It is a book 
that should be in the homes of all. 
The text by Lawrence and the beau- 
tiful pictures in color by Jan Juta, 
one of the most talented and original 
of the young artists, make a rare 
combination. $5.00 


TORTOISES 
The life-history of the tortoise told 
in verse. An interesting story and 
beautiful poetry. 
With cover design in color, $1.25 


THE LOST GIRL 


A gripping novel, centering around 
a strikingly original heroine and her 
escape from spinsterhood; told with 
all the rare genius of D. H. Lawrence. 

Arnold Bennett says: “Mr. Law- 


rence is the foremost of the younger | 


British novelists and beyond question 
a genius. THE LOST GIRL is a 
novel of great beauty, distinction 
and force.” 

Rose Macaulay says: “The book 
has satire and comedy and beauty. 
Judged by any standard it is a bright, 
rich, vivid book, crammed with 
cleverness, and color and life.” $2.00 


WOMEN IN LOVE 
Douglas Goldring, author of REPU- 
TATIONS, says: “WOMEN IN 
LOVE is a masterpiece; Lawrence’s 
most important work, an amazing 
book.” 


May Sinclair says: “D. H. Law-| 


rence is one of the few novelists of 
this decade who will live.” 
(Limited subscription edition) $15.00 


PSYCHOANALYSIS AND 
THE UNCONSCIOUS 


A brilliant and original contribu- 
tion to psychology and the problem 
of human living. 

Sherwood Anderson says: “Each 
one of these booksk—WOMEN IN 
LOVE, THE LOST GIRL, PSYCHO- 
ANALYSIS AND THE UNCON- 
SCIOUS—is an achievement that 
would make the reputation of an 


American in a lifetime.” $1.50 
THOMAS SELTZER 
5 West 50th Street New York 
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(Continued from page 11) 


insistent, instinct of life for endless as the grey weeds in a sunburned field 
recreation which triumphs over the gave themselves to the influence of 
dreamer. This is, I take it, the meaning passing shadows, changing color con- 
of the title. stantly, becoming every moment some- 
Anderson, like Lawrence, understands thing new, to live in life and in death 
the physical ecstasy and contentment too, always to live, to be unafraid of 
that would come of belonging utterly to life, to let it flow through his body, to 
the dark rich life of the earth and mov- let the blood flow through his body, not 
ing with the ancient rhythms of light to struggle to offer no resistance, to 
and dark, of green and sterile seasons, dance.” 
of dayrise and nightfall. “That would He has, too, a sympathy with the 
have been sweetest of all things—” he simple unthinking life of the African 
says, “to sway like the tops of young negro and is stirred strangely by the 
trees when a wind blew, to give himself (Continued on page 118) 
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Vanity Fair Recommends the Following Books as Being 
Especially Adapted for Gift Purposes. 


FICTION 
Title of Book Author Publisher Price 


The World’s Tlusion Jacob Wassermann | _ Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
Translated by Ludwig Lewi- 
sohn, 2 vols. 
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Ten Hours Constance I. Smith Harcourt, Brace & Co. 1.75 
The Beginning of Wisdom Stephen Vincent Benét Henry Holt & Co. 1.90 
Mr. Waddington of Wyck May Sinclair Macmillan Co. 2.50 
The Glorious Hope oe Burr Thomas Seltzer 2.00 
The Lost Girl H. Lawrence Thomas Seltzer 2.00 
Invisible Tides Beatrice Kean Seymour Thomas Seltzer 2.00 
The Briary-Bush Floyd Dell Alfred A. Knopf 2.50 
The Charmed Circle Edward Alden Jewell Alfred A. Knopf 2.50 
Pan Knut Hamsun Alfred A. Knopf 2.00 
Dreamers Knut Hamsun Alfred A. Knopf 2.00 
The Blood of The Conquerors Harvey Fergusson Alfred A. Knopf 2.50 
The Triumph of the Egg Sherwood Anderson B. W. Huebsch 2.50 
Reminiscences of Tolstoy Maxim Gorky B. W. Huebsch 1.50 
The Tortoise Mary Borden Alfred A. Knopf 2.50 
Lords of the Housetops Carl Van Vechten Alfred A. Knopf 2.50 
Shallow Soil Knut Hamsun Alfred A. Knopf 2.50 
London River H. M. Tomlinson Alfred A. Knopf 2.50 
Deadlock Dorothy M. Richardson Alfred A. Knopf 2.50 
Dangerous Ages Rose Macaulay Boni & Liveright 2.00 
If Winter Comes A. S. M. Hutchinson Little, Brown & Co. 2.00 
Prodigal Daughters Joseph Hocking Revell 1.75 
The Great Way orace Fish Mitchell Kennerley 1.50 
Privilege Michael Sadleir G. P. Putnam’s Sons 2.00 
Erik Dorn Ben Hecht G. P. Putnam’s Sons 2.00 
The Master of Man Hall Caine J. B. Lippincott_ Co. 1.75 
Coquette Frank Swinnerton George Doran Co. 1.90 
The Thirteen Travellers Hugh Walpole George Doran Co. 2.00 
The Pilgrim of a Smile Norman Davey George Doran Co. 2.00 
Three Soldiers John Dos Passos George Doran Co. 2.00 
To Let John Galsworthy Charles Scribner’s Sons 2.00 
Chance Encounters Maxwell Struthers Burt Charles Scribner’s Sons 1.75 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Edge of the Jungle William Beebe Henry Holt 2.50 | 
Of All Things! Robert Benchley Henry Holt 2:75 
The Poetry of Dante Benedetto Croce Henry Holt 2.00 
The Mirrors of Washington (Anonymous) G. P. Putnam’s Sons 2.00 
Dancing With Helen Moller John Lane Co. 6.00 
My Brother Theodore Roosevelt Corinne Roosevelt Robinson’Charles Scribner’s Sons 3.00 
Variations James Huneker Charles Scribner’s Sons 2.50 
The Sense of Humor Max Eastman Charles Scribner’s Sons 2.00 
The Cruise of the Kawa Walter E. Traprock G. P. Putnam’s Sons 2.00 
Outline of American History Donald Ogden Stewart George Doran Co. 2.00 
Sea and Sardinia D. H. Lawrence Thomas Seltzer 5.00 
Romain Rolland Stefan Zweig Thomas Seltzer 4.00 
Life, War and the Muses Henry W. Nevinson Yale University 3.00 
Queen Victoria Lytton Strachey Harcourt, Brace & Co. $5.00 
A London Mosaic W. L. George Frederick Stokes 4.00 
Seeing Things at Night Heywood Broun Harcourt, Brace & Co. 2.00 
Satanism and The World Order Gilbert Murray Thomas Seltzer 1.25 
My Diaries 1888-1914 Wilfrid om Blunt Alfred A. Knopf 12.00 
2 vols. 

The Portrait of Mr. W. H. Oscar Wilde Mitchell Kennerley 15.00 
Mr. Punch’s History of Modern 

England—Vol. I, II Frederick Stokes 10.00 

PLAYS 
Aria Da Capo Edna St. Vincent Millay Mitchell Kennerley 1.50 
The Plays of Edmond Rostand Trans. by Henderson Dain- The Macmillan Co. 10.50 
gerfield Norman, 2 vols. 
Liliom Franz Molnar Boni & Liveright 2.00 
Producing in Little Theatres Clarence Stratton Henry Holt 2.90 
A Bill of Divorcement Clemence Dane Macmillan 2.00 
The White-Headed Boy Lennox Robinson G. P. Putnam’s Sons 1.75 
The Circle Somerset Maugham George Doran Co. 1.25 
POETRY 

Poems 1918-20 Ezra Pound Boni & Liveright 2.00 
New Poems Walter de la Mare Henry Holt 2.00 
Songs for Parents John Farrar Yale University Press 1.25 
Heavens and Earth Stephen Vincent Benét Henry Holt 1.75 
In American John Weaver Alfred Knopf 1.50 
Second April Edna St. Vincent Millay Mitchell Kennerley 2.00 


Note.—These books may be purchased through your local bookseller, directly 
from the publishers, or through Vanity Fair’s Literary Editor. 
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D. H. LAWRENCE 


is a special enthusiasm 
of ours. We have in 
stock all his published 
works— 


19 Titles 


Our printed descriptive 
list is now ready. 





Who are your favorite 
Modern English Authors? 
Their latest books are 
on our shelves in the 
originai editions imme- 
diately after London 

publication. 





First Editions 


The earlier and rarer firsts 
of Max Beerbohm, Joseph 
Conrad, Walter de la Mare, 
Henry James, D. H. Law- 
rence, John Masefield, 
George Moore, James 
Stephens, William Butler 
Yeats, etc. 





THE HOLLIDAY BOOKSHOP 


10 West 47th Street, New York Bryant 8527 
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40,000 
BOOKS IN A 
CELLAR 


@ I have over 40,000 books in 
my cellar—fiction, biography, 
drama, travel, poetry, art. 
They are all good books, or I 
would not have published 
them. Nearly all of them are 
as good reading today as when 
published. 

@Send me $5.00, and I will 
send you, prepaid, books of a 
published value of $15.00; 
send me $10.00, and I will send 
you books of a published value 
of $30.00; send me any sum up 
to $100.00, and I will send you 


books of a published value of 


three times the amount. Men: 

tion the subjects you prefer. 
MITCHELL KENNERLEY 
489 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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THE SECRET OF THE 
SAHARA: KUFARA 
Rosita Forbes 
With an Introduction by Sir Harry 
Johnston. An account of one of 
the most remarkable of modern 
exploring exploits. —_. 
.00 


WHILE | REMEMBER: A 
Book of Reminiscences 
Stephen McKenna 
A record of the men, women and 
odd customs of that bygone age 
1890-1914. $5.00 
CHIMNEYSMOKE 
Christopher Morley 
Lyrics for Households of Two or 
More. Beautifully illustrated in 
Color and Black and White by 
Thomas Fogarty. The appropri- 
ate gift. $2.50 
HERMAN MELVILLE: 
MARINER AND MYSTIC 


Raymond M. Weaver 
The most romantic figure in Amer- 
ican literature, a sailor of whal- 
ing ships, a recognized master of 
English fiction, a classic and the 
father of South Sea literature. 
Illustrated. Octavo. $3.50 
A PARODY OUTLINE OF 
HISTORY 
Donald Ogden Stewart 
H. G. Wells American Plan, The 
cleverest of literary parodies of 
modern Americans, from James 
Branch Cabell to Ring Lardner. 
Illustrated. $1.50 
Fiction 

THREE SOLDIERS 
John Dos Passos 
“An intense, a skilful, and an 
utterly sincere expression of 
throbbing human nature.” Henry 
Seidel Canby, New York. aoe 
0 


$2. 
THE YOUNG ENCHANTED 
Hugh Walpole 
A romance of Youth in that 
strange year 1920, in that strange 
town, London. $2.00 








DORAN At All Booksellers DORAN 
B88 
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EE Joliday Books 











SONGS FOR PARENTS 
HINTS TO PILGRIMS 


“Witty, spontaneously humorous, 


THE CAPTIVE LION 





A biography told by letters. 





YALE BOOKS 


Give Books for Christmas 


Little verses about little people. 


deliciously 





By John Farrar 
Editor of The Bookman 


$1.25 

By Charles S. Brooks 
Essayist 

whimsical.” —Boston She 

$2.50 


By William H. Davies 
English poet 


“One of the few contemporary classics whom we can be sure about.” 


LIFE of MARCUS AURELIUS 


—The Nation. $1.50 


By Henry Dwight Sedgu wick 
Author of ‘ ‘Dante 


“An admirable translation.’ 
—Atlantic Monthly Bonk shelf. $2.75 





YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS—New Haven and New York 























HARCOURT, BRACE & CO. 








1 WEST 47th STREET NEW YORK 
Publishers of 

Lytton Strachey’s Queen Victoria $5.00 
Sinclair Lewis’s Main Street . . . . ~ $2.00 
Dorothy Canfield’s The Brimming Cup $2.00 
Wassermann’s The World’s Illusion. 2 vols.  ¢5.00 
Margaret Widdemer’s The Year of Delight 1.75 
Heywood Broun’s Seeing Things at Night  ¢2.00 
William Rothenstein’s Twenty-Four Por- 

traits (with biographical sketches) $7.50 
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For Christmas— 
Books ! 


For grown-ups or little 
folk the one Christmas gift 
sure of a hearty welcome is 
a book. It’s none too early 
to make your selection—lct 
us help you choose just the 
right one. We feel that there 
is a STOKES ‘book to suit 
every taste and every pocket- 
book. Write us, suggesting 
the likes or dislikes of the 
person you have in mind. 
We will give your request 
thoughtful attention and send 
you a full description of one 
or more books we think will 
suit. If you don’t want to 
go any further—enough said. 
If you do, you can send di- 
rect to us for the book or 
order through your book- 
seller, 


A fully illustrated, thirty- 
two page booklet with cover 
in colors, describing all our 
Holiday publications, is yours 
for the asking. Mention 
Vanity Fair. 


F. A. STOKES COMPANY 











445 Fourth Ave. New York 








BOOKS OF UNCOMMON QUALITY 








Queen Alexandra 

By W. R. H. Trowbridge 
Indisputably one of the great biographies of 
the year. The intimate life story of one 
of the oustanding personages in British 
history. $ 


The Council of Seven 

By J. C. Snaith 

A tense novel of today, bristling with action 

and with a background of international in- 

trigue and mystery, by the author of ‘‘The 

Undefeated.”’ $2.00 
aa 


this, 





Pamela Pounce 

By Agnes and Egerton Castle 

A spirited romantic novel of the days of 
George III wherein Sweet Kitty Bellairs re- 
appears, a dashing, fascinating figure. $2.00 


Miss Lulu Bett—A Play 

By Zona Gale 

The dramatic version of the famous novel. 
Awarded the Pulitzer Prize for the best play 
of the year, With two endings—the one 
the critics praised and the one the public 
preferred. Two introductions. $1.75 


Noah ’an Jonah ’an Cap’n John Smith 
By Don Marquis 


Delightful, 
most beloved 
sense in its most graceful and enjoyable form in 
the year’s best book 
And Tony Sarg’s characteristic sketches are a 
treat in themselves. $1.75 


in rhyme by our 


delicious foolin 
= Sheer non- 


colyum conductor” 


of humorous verse. 


At All Booksellers 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, New York 























CRUISE OF THE KAWA 
By Walter E. Traprock $2.00 


Far exceeds Frederick O’Brien. 
Vanity Fair, Nov. 


THREE SOLDIERS 
By John Dos Passos 


John Dos Passos is a genius. 
Vanity Fair, Oct. 


$2.00 


‘PURPLE PUP’’ BOOK STORE 


CARTER AND OTHER PEO 


By Don Marquis 


Reminds us of Guy Maupassant at 
his best. 


Rochester Post Express. 


These three books comprise the best 
in recent fiction. 
closing remittance. 
and insurance, 


Send for them, en- 
We pay postage 





A Distinct Novelty 
Purple pup cigarettes for banquets, 
parties and so forth are the last word, 

17.50 for 500 
and pro rata to $3.50 a hundred. 


Our new booklet 


“THE TRUTH ABOUT 
GREENWICH VILLAGE” 


illustrated, 








Fascinating, 


accurate, 
os 


“GIFTS THAT ARE” 


Our special field of endeavor is to 
select for you the most desirable 
village novelties of merit from many 
sources. 


Write for catalogue. 


181 West 4th Street 




















Surely the Great Novel 


of the Year 


IF Winter Comes 
By 
'A.S.M.HUTCHINSON 


“One of the best books of 
our times.” — New York 
Times. 


“A masterpiece of modern 
fiction.”——Boston Transcript. 


“An amazingly fine contri- 
bution to modern novel writ- 
ing.”—Chicago Tribune. 


“Quite outdoes anything 
has gone  before.”— 


that 
Philadelphia Ledger. 


“A great piece of literary 


craftsmanship.” — Detroit 


News. 


“Excellent fiction, decid- 
edly worth your time.”— 
Chicago Daily News. 


“Will inevitably be widely 
read.”—New York Sun. 





NINTH PRINTING 
67th THOUSAND 


$2 wherever books are sold 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


Publishers, Boston 























TWO WINNERS 


H. G. Wells’ 


OUTLINE 
OF HISTORY 


In One Volume 
Educational Edition 





“The sort of history every edu- 
cated man should have as a 
possession in his mind.” This 
astonishing and fascinating piece 
of writing is now available in 
one volume, revised by the 
author and containing all the 
original illustrations. $5.00 net 


May Sinclair’s 
MR. WADDINGTON 
OF WYCK 


“Everyone will like MR. WAD- 
DINGTON OF WYCK. It is 
high comedy delightfully told. 
Humor, healthy- mindedness, 
aristocratic characters, beautiful 
English country—all are here. 
A gay and ironical tale that 
keeps one amused every mo- 
ment of its telling.”—Chicago 
Evening Post. $2.00 


At all bookstores 
or from 


THE MACMILLAN CO. 
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Tells in detail how to invest 
funds for income and to be 
certain of the safety of your 
principal. 


The investment is a first 
mortgage bond and the safe- 
ty it assures is GUARAN- 
TEED on each bond by the 
endorsement of a respon- 
sibie bond house. 


We shall be glad to send you 
this booklet at once if you 
will simply send us the cou- 
pon below. 


The Prudence Co., Inc. 

31 Nassau St., N. Y. 

162 Remsen St., B’klyn,N.Y. 
Tear off here 


The Prudence Co., Inc. 
31 Nassau St., N. Y 

Please send your booklet at 
once describing a safe invest- 
ment. 











What’s 
Coming 


This Winter? 


Money rates—up or down? 


How about bonds —tax ex- 
empts and industrials? 


What's ahead in the 


_— > 
Babson’s Reports 


Barometer Letter—“The Winter 
Outlook,” answers these ques- 
tions and outlines coming de- 
velopments in the investment 
world. 

With this information you can 
see what’s ahead and govern 
yourself accordingly. 


REPORT ON REQUEST 


This Barometer Letter and booklet— 
“Getting the Most from Your 
Money” will be sent to interested 
investors without charge. Clip out the 

emo—now—and hand it to your 
secretary when you dictate the morn- 
ing’s mail. 

Merely ask for Bulletin No. M. 44 
Roger W. Babson’s Statistical Organization 
Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass. 

(Suburb of Boston) 


The Largest Organization of Its Character 
in the World 


stock 











SHMNTTENHY, 


fos Cut off Here 
For Your 


MEMo Secretary 


Write Roger W. Babson, founder of the Bab- 
son Statistical Organization, __Wellesley Hills, 
82, Mass., as follows: 
Please send me Bul- 
letin M. 44 and book- 
let — “Getting the 
Most from Your 
Money’’—kgratis. 

















The Financial Situation 
Old Prejudice Against Foreigners Recurs In Bond Market 


By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 


HE ancient Greek notion that all 

foreigners are barbarians still ob- 

tains in many quarters of the in- 
vestment world. Despite its recent 
emergence as the world’s great creditor 
nation, America is still somewhat pro- 
vincial in regard to financial matters. 
The purchaser of securities discriminates 
against alien issues. Many of the best 
foreign bonds yield between 7 and 8 
per cent, while the highest grade do- 
mestic issues, reflecting the passing of 
abnormally high money rates, are drift- 
ing toward a 6 per cent basis. 

Before the ‘war, when the United 
States was traditionally a borrower in- 
stead of an international lender, Euro- 
pean government issues sold on a 3 per 
cent basis of return to the investor. 

If one could depend on the hints of 
a crystal ball, which indicates that all 
the foreign governments would meet 
their obligations both in respect to 
principal and interest, one would be 
foolish to take domestic issues which 
offer less. Obviously, the difference in 
price measures the rough judgment of 
the marketplace as to varying degrees 
of safety. If market price were an ab- 
solutely dependable gauge, the whole 
element of mystery and uncertainty in 
finance would disappear, and _ there 
would forthwith be fewer post-mortem 
revelations of financial bad judgment at 
the surrogates’ courts. 

From the ticker quotations then, one 
reads the story that the composite view 
of American investors is that high-grade 
domestic securities are safer than the 
choicest of foreign issues. Part of this 
mass opinion is merely a survival of 
the aversion to things foreign. Part of 
it is a realization that investment 
abroad, particularly in governmental 
securities, involves a political risk. 


} & is futile to argue whether domestic 
issues are better than foreign. The 
matter cannot be intelligently argued in 
the abstract. Many foreign bonds are 
infinitely better than American issues, 
but the fact remains that, other factors 
being equal, the investor prefers the 
domestic obligation. Patriotism may be 
a factor in this, but, if the investor 
wishes to yield to unselfish impulses, he 
ought to realize that investment in 
alien securities would help to relieve 
economic maladjustments which tend to 
paralyze foreign commerce. 

Before America attains a full measure 
of its new prestige as the banker for the 
whole world, it will no doubt send 
streams of capital to ports hitherto be- 
yond the range of national investment. 
Europe, Asia, South America, Africa 
and the surrounding islands, all are 
suffering from retarded development, 
and are yearning for the means of 
financing material growth. At the old 
tellers’ windows of world finance many 
would-be borrowers are denied accom- 
modation. More and more they turn 
to New York for aid. 

With this great competition among 
borrowers, American lenders can afford 
to be critical. 

Recently, while war-shattered Europe 
has suffered a loss of financial prestige, 
South American countries have en- 
hanced their hitherto none too spotless 
reputation. Canada is regularly in this 
market, and enjoys good credit. Only 
a few days ago one of the Australian 
states—Queensland—made its début as 
a borrower here. Around the market 
place it is known that American bankers 
have despatched representatives to 
South Africa to see first hand the op- 
portunities for investment. Another 
example of America’s activity in inter- 


national finance is Mr. Thomas W. La- 
mont’s mission in Mexico. Representing 
holders of Mexican bonds in all parts 
of the’ world, this member of the firm 
of J. P. Morgan Company—who only 
a few months ago arranged the ma- 
chinery of the Chinese consortium, 
which is now theoretically ready, but 
practically unable to finance China’s 
needs—has gone to confer with President 
Obregon on a technique for restoring 
Mexico to financial respectability. Since 
1914, Mexico, under the control of suc- 
cessive revolutionary chiefs, has paid 
not a single cent of interest on its bonds 
which foreigners hold. The interest in 
arrears exceeds $40,000,000. 

Broadly speaking, dollars could be 
lent with greater assurance of safe re- 
turn in the western hemisphere than in 
the eastern. The Americas have not 
suffered the staggering blow of the 
World War in the same sense as Eu- 
rope. But bankers have always recog- 
nized that the basis for credit is character. 
Europe, particularly France, has histori- 
cally had a better appreciation of the 
moral obligations of the debtor to the 
creditor than the more fluctuating coun- 
tries in South America. 

International bankers are beginning 
to think more highly, however, of the 
credit standing of the principal South 
American countries, notably Brazil, 
Chile, and Argentine. The feeling is 
that during the war and the interna- 
tional contacts incident to the settlement 
of the conflict, the more advanced South 
American countries gained an unprece- 
dented appreciation of the value of co- 
operation among nations. One banker 
of international reputation, in discussing 
this changing viewpoint, said that, be- 
cause of this development, he consid- 
ered a default by Brazil, Chile, and 
Argentine much less likely now than at 
any previous time in the history of the 
three nations. 


NOTHING is absolutely safe in in- 
vestments. In human affairs, the 
element of risk cannot be completely 
eliminated. For comparative purposes, 
however, Liberty bonds and Victory 
notes may be looked upon as par. For- 
eign securities rank in varying degrees 
below United States government issues. 
The obligations of Canada and Great 
Britain deserve to be classed close to 
the best, most observers agree. The 
Chilean, Argentine, and Brazilian issues 
rank with most of the continental 
European bonds. 

In the Old World, the credit of na- 
tions gets worse as one moves eastward. 
Great Britain is rated first, then the 
countries of Western Europe, and last 
the nations of Central Europe and the 
Near East. Any rating of the European 
bonds is necessarily arbitrary. After 
consultation with the best financial 
minds in the country, a group of invest- 
ment specialists rated them in this order: 
Great Britain; Denmark, Sweden, and 
Switzerland; France, Belgium, and Nor- 
way; and Italy. 

Europe is still seething with burdens 
related to the war. The validity of all 
government obligations depends to a de- 
gree on the permanent results of the 
limitation of armaments conference at 
Washington. If the leading nations can 
work out a program for desisting from 
the present economically ruinous expendi- 
tures for things military, international 
solvency will become measurably less 
doubtful. Unless the world is to drift 
into financial destruction, the economic 
appeal will have to accomplish what 
idealistic impulses thus far have failed 


VANITY FAIR 











VANITY FAIR’S 
BUREAU of 
FINANCIAL 
LITERATURE 








1. “Getting the Most From 
Your Money”, the 28-page 
booklet. of a leading invest- 
ment service, outlining the 
method by which the average 
investor can enjoy half again 
to twice the usual return 
without the risk, worry or loss 
of time involved in ordinary 
speculation. 


2. An interesting publication 
known as “The Book of 
Safety’? is published by a 
house selling a First Mortgage 
bond which is guaranteed by 
endorsement on each bond. 
The book contains a detailed 
description of the safeguards 
around the security. 


3. A prominent odd lot house 
has available for distribution 
an “Investors’ Pocket Man- 
ual’, containing _ statistics 
covering the current status of 
all of the popular Stock Ex- 
change securities. 


4. A brokerage house of 44 years’ 
standing in Wall Street pub- 
lishes a magazine for investors 
interested in stocks or bonds, 
entitled ‘‘The Monthly Re- 
view.”’” The current issue of 
this publication contains sev- 
eral highly interesting articles 
by leading financial writers. 


5. An interesting booklet called 
the “Liberty Plan’”’ has been 
issued, giving particulars as 
to how to buy listed or un- 
listed securities selling for 
over $5 a share, with an ini- 
tial payment of 20% and the 
balance paid in either 12 or 
24 monthly payments. 


“Mexican Internal Bonds” 
is the title of a booklet pub- 
lished by a house specializing 
in these securities. The con- 
dition of the country, both 
politically and economically, 
is discussed at length. 
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7. “Invest Geographically” 
deals with foreign and domes- 
tic bonds, laying special em- 
phasis on the advantages of 
the European Exchange Rate 
situation in dealing in foreign 
bonds. 

















(Continued on page 15) 


Any one or all of the above 

booklets will be sent to 

readers on request to the 
Financial Department Vanity Fair 
19 West 44th St. New York City 


Specify literature desired 
by number as indicated in 
border to left of each. 
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Financial 
Which offers a series of 
booklets 
(any of which will be sent 
at your request ),and expert 
advice by our Financial 
editor upon any securities 
in which you are interested. 


DO 
YOU 
KNOW— 


That Vanity Fair maintains 
these Six Service Depart- 
ments for your conven- 
ience? 


Department — 


on investments 


Amusement Department— 
Which — will 
plays, restaurants, hotels, 
and otherwise guide you in- 
telligently through the maze 
of metropolitan diversions. 


recommend 


Book Department—W hich, 
through Vanity Fair’s 
pages, introduces you to the 
most widely discussed works 
of contemporary writers and 
will gladly purchase for you 
any book that interests you. 


Shopping Department — 
Which knows where the 


merchandise of all 


kinds can be bought and 


execute for you any 


shopping commission with- 
out charge. 


Automobile Department— 
Which will furnish particu- 


about any car, engine 


or accessory which happens 
to pique your curiosity. 


Travel De partment— 
Which will tell you where 
to go—if you don’t know— 


how to get there after 
do; plan your itinerary 
otherwise remove the 


obstacles between starting 


arriving. 


Now that you do know that 
these Departments are at 
your 
freely. It costs you noth- 
ing but a two cent stamp 


service use them 


may save a lot of time 
trouble. 


VANITY FAIR 
West 44th Street 
New York City 





'to do—limit armaments and compose 
| international differences. 

| The balance sheet of Europe hinges 
too on reparations, an economic matter 
which was decided upon by politicians. 
Germany completed its 1921 instalment 
on August 31 last largely on borrowed 
funds. Another payment is to be made 
on November 15 in connection with ex- 
port taxes. Many observers believe the 
terms cannot be fully carried out, and 
the tumbling of the German mark into 
the pit of worthlessness is a warning 
signal. Economically, Germany is re- 
covering, but, financially, it is in the 
“After us the Deluge” stage. 





ai a readjustment of the reparations 
plan were made, it might have a se- 
rious effect on the financial position of 
| France and Belgium, but if unaccom- 
| panied by a fresh outbreak of war, it 
| would scarcely impair the ability of 
| either country to pay interest on their 
| external debt. A fresh outbreak of war- 
| fare on a large scale would jeopardize 
the position of all continental securities, 
if not permanently, at least temporarily. 
| In any readjustment, Great Britain 
| would probably be least affected and, 
| if the change were peacefully made, the 
| strongest European neutrals would not 
| be so adversely affected as to be unable 
to meet interest payments. Of course, 
| if, on the other hand, Germany meets 
| its reparations payments in full on the 
| present basis, the Allied nations which 
| are the beneficiaries will receive large 
| revenues, 
| The other bugaboo in connection 
| with investment in European govern- 
| ment issues is the possibility of new 
| violent social revolutions. The spectacle 
| of Russia is still vivid. Under the con- 
| trol of former outcasts, the Russian 
; government has repudiated the national 
debts of previous regimes. Since the 
| event happened in Russia, it cannot be 
regarded as_ theoretically impossible 
elsewhere. The misery associated with 
the Russian experiment, however, is 
likely to act as a deterrent for others. 

In spite of the terrifying ghosts which 
add to the risks of investments 
abroad, Americans in the last two years 
have been absorbing foreign securities 
at an unprecedentedly rapid rate. More 
than $1,000,000,000 of foreign securities 
have been marketed in the last two 
years. 

Foreign bonds deserve a place in the 








The Financial Situation 


(Continued from page 14) 


investment scheme of the ordinary per- 
son, but diversification is advisable. 
The ratio of foreign to domestic bonds 
should not be too large. One-fourth 
would seem to be enough in most cases, 
but each individual’s needs vary. 

The foregoing discussion has related to 
the external bonds of the strongest for- 
eign governments, securities representing 
promises to pay interest and principal 
in dollars. Internal bonds of the same 
countries, which were created for home 
distribution, are payable in pounds 
sterling, francs, lire, and milreis. The 
latter involve a speculation in the mar- 
ket value of the foreign exchanges, 
which go up and decline as bubbles in 
the air. The risks associated with the 
purchase of internal securities are 
greater, but the promise of reward, in 
case all is well, is larger. 


| urging the broad economic desir- 
ability of exporting dollars, William 
S. Kies, chairman of the First Federal 
Foreign Banking Association, remarked: 
“The people of this country must adopt 


a broader viewpoint of their opportuni- | 


ties and responsibilities in the present 
abnormal world conditions. To con- 
tinue to receive the world’s available 
gold, to pile it up in our treasury vaults, 
and to hoard our surplus wealth and 
capital is to act the miser at a time 
when all the world is in need. Failure 
to use our great wealth and our inex- 
haustible national resources for the 
benefit of the world, is either a confes- 
sion of our lack of brains and ability to 
do constructive thinking, and to assume 
the mantle of financial leadership which 
has fallen to us, or what is worse, an 
admission of a mean and selfish pro- 
vincialism which renders us insensible 
to the wants of the world, a thing in 
itself unthinkable, and entirely incon- 
sistent with the spirit and the soul of a 
nation that sent four million of its 
bravest and best. young men to the 
fighting line in defence of the ideals of 
liberty and democracy”. 

That is all very well, but the investor 
who purchases foreign securities of the 
present day muddled world must remain 
eternally vigilant and critical to make 
sure that his principal is safe and his 
interest return regular. Discrimination 
and expert advice will be necessary to 
select securities only from governments 
and institutions which have more than 
a fighting chance to remain solvent. 
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A free sample copy 
of a high-class fi- 
nancial magazine: 


THE 
RUSKAY 
MONTHLY 
REVIEW 


Will be sent on request 
to anyone interested in 
stocks and bonds either 
for investment or specu- 
lation. 


The current issue con- 
tains feature articles by 
several leading financial 
writers. 


Send for V. F. 100. 


“Always Without 
Obligation’’ 


S.S. RUSKAY & CoO. 


Established 1877 
42 Broadway, New York 


Phone: Bowling Green 3200 
Chicago Bridgeport Boston Pittsburgh 
Direct Private Wire System 






































Foreign Government 
and 


Municipal Bonds 


NORWAY — DENMARK — 
SWEDEN — GREAT 
BRITAIN—BELGIUM— 


CHINA—GREECE 
AND SOUTH 
AMERICA 


We will furnish upon request a 
circular describing the bonds of the 
above countries—giving descrip- 
tion of securities—maturity date— 
interest rates—denominations—re- 
demption values, etc. 


Ask for HUTH & Co. 


—" 30 Pine Street, New York 
s Telephone John 6214 














ities markets. 


Free on request. 


Uptown Office, N. Y. 
147 E. 86th Street 





SCIENTIFIC 
0 
INVESTING AND TRADING 


F 


A ninety-five page booklet, 
vital importance to everyone interested in the secur- 


Ask for V. F. 130 


Harvey A. Willis & Co. 


(Established 1901) 
Stocks—Foreign Securities—Bonds 


32 Broadway, New York 


Broad 5360-1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9 


METHODS 


containing information of 


Newark Office 
169 Market Street 











Vanity Fair’s 
Information Service 


The financial section of 
Vanity Fair is rendering 
a genuine service to 
readers regarding their 
investment problems. 


Your inquiry will receive 
our careful attention. 


Write to us without obligation 
Financial Department, Vanity Fair 
19 West 44th St., New York City 
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‘‘Bigger Than Weather’’ 


 gpageonnne winds and winter’s icy finger find nothing 
so impenetrable as the pure virgin wool armor of 
your Patrick-Duluth overcoat. 
But warmth is not all you seek in an overcoat. You 
must have comfort and style, and above everything else, 
long wear. 
And these, too, you find in your Patrick-Duluth over- 
coat. Common sense style has made the short-lived fads 
and fancies of design subservient to your comfort. The 
high quality of the cloth insures years of wear, which is 
just another way of saying that your Patrick-Duluth 
overcoat saves you money. 

There is no other cloth just like Patrick cloth; you 
know that. It is as distinctive to America as friezes to 
Ireland, cheviots to Scotland, tweeds to England. 


This is the Great Patrick over- 


coat. It is big, warm, comfort- Only the best dealers sell Patrick-Duluth overcoats. 
ble, ' 

cae ae fitting, ‘neither bulky Send for Patrick-Duluth Wool Products Catalog 

stg a oe Angel aaa PATRICK-DULUTH WOOLEN MILLS 
ets, silk-lined sleeves. Duluth F, A. PATRICK & CO., Proprietors Minnesota 


Sole manufacturers of both cloth and garments 


that thrive i in_ the snow _ ry 





& Pure Northern 1 Wool Jrom shee p 
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The Estey Residence Organ 


PIPE ORGAN is not a piece of furniture to 

be moved from home to home. It isa 

part of the home, as integral as the conserva- 

tory or billiard room. It is for homes that 

are built by owners, for one’s own home, as 
a fine and finishing touch. 

There is a sense of completeness in having 





the greatest musical instrument as your very 
own that nothing else can give. 

The Estey Residence Organ can be played 
by self-interpreting rolls or by the hand of 
the organist. 

THE ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 


Brattleboro, Vermont 































































GIFT as beautiful as the thought 
. 
which prompts it. Ivory Pyralin 
has that simple charm which seems 
to embody the spirit of Christmas. 
With intimate daily use, as the 
years pass, a woman finds her Pyralin 
a constant and a pleasant reminder 
of its giver. 
E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc 
Sales Department: Pyraiin Dinson 
Wilmington, Delaware 
ge 
The purchaser is protected by the 
nane-stamp which appeurs on 
eery piece of genuine Pyrali 
HERE are many beautiful patterns in lvory 
Pyralin, Shell Pyralin and Amber Pyralin. 
Decorated DuBarry Ivory Pyralin is illustrated. 
Sold in complete sets or single pieces at the lead 
ing stores. As all patterns and designs ar 
Standard, articls may be matched at any time 
the country over. 
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Crane’s Linen Lawn 
Crane’s Distaff Linen Crane’s Linen Lawn 
Crane’s Kid Finish Crane’s Early Puritan 

















NTO every sheet of Crane’s writing papers the house of Crane 
I has put all it has learned in 120 years of fine paper making. 
We take these sheets and make them into stationery which re- 
veals, in every detail uf color, size and shape, a knowledge of all 
the considerations that go to make up style in writing paper. 

For that most eagerly sought gift, that combines the perfect ex- 
pression of Christmas thought with a modest price, this paper, in 
its tasteful regular box or in the more elaborate holiday dress, is Usable samples sent on 
the happiest selection. request for 25 cents. 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY New %rt-Lilbfield Mase. 


Sponsors for correctness in Correspondence 
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In seven-league boots you may never 
travel. But you may go your proud 
way over unnumbered miles in great 
elegance, comfort and economy, if 
your journeys are made in Phoenix 
hosiery. It is the long mileage that 
Phoenix furnishes to men, women 
and children that has made it the 
best selling line of hosiery that the 
world has ever seen. Not in any 
unique or special features does its 
high merit lie, but always in the 
sturdy beauty of its material and 
the high character of its workman- 
ship. It is probably not a long mile 
to the good shop where you may 
buy this “long-mileage hosiery.” 


PHOENIX 
HOSIERY 
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TAILORS 
& 
IMPORTERS 


The best 
MATERIALS 





The most careful 
WORKMANSHIP 


The most distinctive 
ae a Ge ae ae 


Riding breeches and 
all sport clothes 
a SPECIALTY. 


EST. 1875 
ANDREW J. CONNICK 
SON & CO., INC. 


718 Fifth Ave. Cor. 56th St. 
wn ww 2 CORE Cit Vv 


SPALDING 


Sport Wear 
Specialties 











IMPORTED 


Golf Suits 


ers or Long 
Trousers 


Golf 
Stockings 








of British Wools 
Imported 

Sweaters 
A.G.SPALDING & BROS. 
523 Fifth Avenue 211 So. State Street 

NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Philadelphia Cleveland Seattle 
San Francisco Oakland Los Angeles 


























FIFTY DOLLARS 
AND MORE 


READY-T0O-PUT-ON 
TAILORED AT FASHION PARK 


IFINCITILIEY 


5 West 46th. Street 














NEW YORK 















The vogue for leather 
cigarette cases has 
brought us many 
novelties. This blue 
leather case, which 
holds cigarettes in 
each side, has a-neat 
little gold mounting 
for initials. Price 
$16.50 


The Fashions and Pleasures 


of New York 


UR Fifth Avenue is one of the 

wonder streets of the world. If 

you were asked to pick out the 
five most famous boulevards in the 
world, would they not be Piccadilly, the 
Rue de la Paix, Fifth Avenue, the 
Corso in Rome, and the Bund in Shang- 
hai? All that is offered by the bazaars 
of the modern world is to be found in 
the neighbourhood of these five courses. 
Many of the famous shops of London 
and Paris come forward to greet the 
familiar gaze of the traveller in any of 
these places. You have only to walk 
along Fifth Avenue to see the familiar 
trade marks of “Burberry” and “Brigg,” 
who are known the world over, Bur- 
berry for his coats and Brigg for his 
sticks and umbrellas. The French 
shops, which, for years, have had such 
a brilliant American clientele, are now 
looking about New York for locations, 
with the intention of establishing them- 
selves in our midst. But our own shops 
are formidable rivals, because American 
buyers are conspicuous persons during 
the autumn abroad. 

Apropos of foreign buying, there is 
one shop in New York which has put 
a new theory into practice. Its man- 
agement has selected and monopolized 
the service of a distinguished young 
man, who possesses all the advantage 
of social position, good taste and a 
knowledge of the world beyond our 
shores, to enable him to buy with the 
knowledge and eye of a connoisseur. 
He knows what the gentleman wants, 
therefore what we all want. This is 
the new idea in the business world. In 
the women’s shops, it was put into 
practice many years ago, with the re- 
sult that the most exquisite and critical 
lady could want nothing more than 


is to be found in the New York shops, 
for the simple reason that women, as 
discriminating as she, have selected and 
bought the materials. 

The streets of the world are now full 
of colour. Colour first appears in the 
shop windows, and then creeps out into 


‘the street, like wax from a coloured can- 


dle which sputters and trickles down a 
candlestick and hangs in little strips of 
colour like icicles in winter. Fifth Ave- 
nue is rich with colour, not only in the 
shops for women, but also in the shops 
for men. This is the season of gay col- 
ours in mufflers. The imported mufflers, 
of both silk and wool, are as gay as the 
colouring of the Russian Ballet. There 
are silk ones with a weave like terry- 
cloth, or Turkish toweling. They come 
in strips of four colours, in orange, 
flame, sapphire, blue, copper and emer- 
ald green. 

Not so long ago, fantastically printed 
linens were shown in a few of the very 
expensive and smart shops as material 
for men’s shirts. Now they have per- 
meated the entire field, and ready-to- 
wear as well as custom shirts are to be 
found in gay colour combinations. 
Flowered prints are to be found on all 
sides, but the most distinctive note, in 
the new shirting materials, is the geo- 
metric design, small in scale and vivid 
in colour. There is a little shop in 
Forty-sixth Street, just off the Avenue, 
its windows so filled with such mate- 
rials that it is as gay as a flower shop. 
The foreign buyer picked up these ma- 
terials in Europe, thereby achieving a 
reputation for distinction. 

To achieve a special distinction is 
every shopkeeper’s aim. It is distinc- 
tion which has given the famous trade- 

(Continued on page 20) 





A real book by Chick Evans on how to play golf and a fake book, 


which is really a box of golf balls. 


This is a really novel Christmas 
















































The Original Brush End 
HAND ROLLED CIGARETTE 


Made of Finest 
‘Turkish Tobacco 
Monogramed and Initialed 
Cigarettes 


$37.00 dunnens 


(Minimum order, 500) 


Regular size, $3.50 a hundred as usual 
at leading dealers 


A.C. BRENNIG 


501 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 





























The Proverbial 
Needle 


We have a nose for needles 
—such treasured trifles as 
rare stick pins and dress 
studs. Haystacks never daunt 
us. We can buy you a camp 
trailer or a custom motor 
body. 


No matter how big or how 
small it is, or how much 
trouble you’ve had search- 
ing for it unsuccessfully, ask 
us. Vanity Fair’s Shoppers 
will tell you where it is. 
They'll buy it for you; and 
they won’t charge a cent for 
the service. 


Vanity Fair Shoppers 
19 W. 44th St., New York City 


SS 


























The Importance 
of Being Right 


Vanity Fair’s chief function 
in life is to keep en rapport 
with the best and smartest of 
the myriad things that people 
buy, wear, use or admire. 


So not only does it offer you 
the services of its competent 
shoppers, but it gives you the 
benefit of its discrimination. 
If you’re not sure that the 
thing you want is right or in 
good taste, we'll tell you. 
And if you want it, we’ll buy 
it for you without charge. 


Vanity Fair Shoppers 
19 W. 44th St., New York City 
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French F h 
Handkerchiefs SHIRTMAKERS y. Haeiherchiels 
AND / 















» French Linen 


Silk and Linen 
$2.00 each 


$3.50 each 


RABERDASAERS 


Monograms 
additional 


Monograms 
additional 


French 





French 





Silk Crepe 
$4.00 each . Silk and Cotton 
\ ; $3.00 each 
Ww French Silk Cravats 
$6.00 cach 
French 


Brocaded Silk 
Robe, $200.00 





French Silk Mufflers 
Left, $22.50 Right, $27.50 
Monograms additional 





Corduroy Velvet Robe, $100.00 Handsome House Robes 
Three-quarter-length Model Prices range from $50.00 to $200.00 


Distinctive Offerings—Unusual Holiday Gifts 


The Selections shown above are from our choice assortment of Exceptional 
Merchandise. Their elegant quality and unusual colorings make them very 
appropriate for Distinctive Holiday Gifts as well as for immediate wear. 


Orders by Correspondence will receive Prompt Attention—State Colors Preferred 





























NEW YORK PARIS 
512 FIFTH AVENUE, AT FORTY-THIRD 2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 
aT ASP NEE AS: SS NTSC E RRR ee 
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IMPORTING CO. . 
6 East 45th S 
ooo AGENTS FOR 
- BRIGG & SONS 
LONDON 
: Canes 
Umbrellas 
Riding Crops 
Sporting Seats, etc. 
DUNHILL PIPES and Smokers’ Articles 














*““Myword”’ Last $7.00 
Dance Oxford for the Fashionable. 
Patent Colt Skin or Dull Calf. Lightweight. 
Beaded instep. White Oak flexible sole. 


Mail orders promptly filled, 25c extra 
to cover postage. Fall booklet of 30 
designs in men’s shoes on request. 


London Character Shoes 
1480 Broadway New York 
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R’Send Him 
the Best 
for Christmas 


Quite the finest effort toward perfection 
in Golf Ball manufacture is the Tungsten. 
A gift that carries distinction. 


Cut out and send with check 


Mercury and Caliper Tested 
$24.00 per Doz. 





Shipping Instructions. 














M — 
Standard Dimple 
___| Size and or Mesh 
Weight Marking 
~ | Kinesthetic Process Co.,Inc. 
From_ 





Office and Factory 
NEW YORK 














461 Eighth Ave. 


By parcel post direct with card enclosed 










Fashions and Pleasures of New York 
(Continued from page 18) 


marks of the world their meaning. 
There is a shop on Broadway where 
you can buy a shoe with a real English 
last for seven or eight dollars. A fa- 
mous tobacco shop just off Fifth Avenue 
has seen fit to arrest the attention of 
its clientele with such tempting things 
as the latest novelties in leather goods, 
and even has gone so far as to offer a 
coffee percolator, which is supposed to 
make one of the best breakfast cups of 
coffee in the world. And what man is 
not deeply interested in his morning cup 
of coffee! Even specialty shops do not 
nowadays keep entirely to their “line”. 
All the best known hatters in New York 
have now gone in for women’s sport 
and tailored clothes as well as hats, 
gloves, sticks and coats, which were, 
heretofore, carried only for men. This 
is a very wise move. Often, women 
have wished that they could buy men’s 
overcoats, gloves, etc., in sizes which 
they could wear. Until of late these 
have been difficult to find. 


MENS fashions do not vary greatly 
from year to year, but with the 
coming of winter there are ‘always cer- 
tain notable indications. This season the 
finger of the Avenue points to bowler 
hats, tan cloth spats and ulsters with a 
raglan sleeve. Several smart men are 
affecting black ties for street wear and, 
no matter what their colour combina- 
tions, in the way of suits, shirts, socks 
and so forth, a black tie is bound to set 
them off well. From London comes the 
word that knitted neckties are having 
more than usual popularity at the mo- 
ment. Our own shops are full of them. 
Our advice is to invest in a few. The 
smart man is wearing slip-on gloves, 
that is a glove with a gauntlet, not a 
button, at the wrist. Note your smartly 
dressed young man in the street, except 
when the days are very cold, he carries 
his gloves along with his stick. Certain 
mannerisms, like this one, have no rea- 
son behind them. Probably the healthy 
man does not need to wear gloves, ex- 
cept in the very cold weather, but from 
October to April no well turned out 
man leaves the house without them. 
In town, an Englishman never goes out 
without them the season round, but in 
London and Paris the season is in 
spring and early summer, in contrast to 
our own season in the dead of winter. 
There are so many men now who carry 
sticks that it is no longer an occasion, 
as indeed it once was, to see a man 
passing down the Avenue with a stick. 
This use of sticks is a very recent de- 
velopment in our national life, and 
rather a humorous one, because there 


A hazard cup is a 
great pastime 
and an improved 
way of throwing 
dice because you 
place it on a flat 
surface and drop 
the dice through, 
then lift up the 
cup to view the 
results. Price 
$6.00. Dice $.35 


are many men who would have carried 
one years ago had they had the moral 
courage. There are plenty of them in 
the shops, but they have taken longer 
to creep into the streets than the colour 
of the shop windows. 


Bn smart night life of New York 
- like the smart shops, is not far from 
Fifth Avenue. If we wander this way 
we can see what the fashionable young 
man is wearing. For two years we 
have been talking about the fashion of 
wearing white ,evening waistcoats with 
dinner jackets. Today, all you have to 
do is to dine at the Ritz, Pierre’s or 
Avignon, and, later in the evening, go 
to the Montmarte, the Rendezvous in 
West 45th Street, which is a first cousin 
to the famous Palais Royal, or the Club 
Royal in East 52nd Street to see young 
men with white waistcoats and dinner 
jackets. One can stray further afield to 
the brilliant midnight show, Shuffle 
Along, in West 63rd Street, which has 
become the rendezvous of the intellec. 
tuals and “high brows”. It is the last 
word for those who claim to be up on 
the eccentricities of the town, and it is 
an extraordinary sight to watch a negro 
revue in the company of a large col- 
oured audience, generously sprinkled 
with famous musicians and the. intel- 
lectuals, not to mention the ultra- 
fashionable world and the stage. Every- 
one does not wear the new wide eve- 
ning tie, but it will come in time. This 
is partly the shopkeeper’s fault, because 
when he has them he does not always 
show them. We discovered that a cer- 
tain smart Fifth Avenue haberdasher 
had the perfect white evening tie, a big 
bow which ties with a small knot, hid 
away in his shelves. He discovered it 
at our request. He had forgotten 
about it, or else did not know that it 
was again fashionable. Narrow ties will 
never be absolutely correct. They are 
not so generous and rich looking as a 
full tie, and the proportion which a 
narrow tie gives to the line of a man’s 
collar and neck is not so good as that 
of the full tie. If the millennium should 
ever come, we would have salesmen in 
the shops who know what is being worm 
by those on the dinner lists of our 
smart hostesses. The tired business 
man, when he takes fifteen minutes off 
to replenish his wardrobe, is entirely in 
the hands of the salesman. Though 
there are many expert salesmen in New 
York in our best shops, there are alsp 
glaring incidents of bad advice given, 
and misinformation applied, which re- 
sults in the rather sorry appearance of 
some of our best young men. 
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A Dreamy Smoke 


From a Pipe of Beauty 


For the twilight hour a clean, 
water-cooled smoke from the 
Nargileh—a pipe whose dark, 
sombre beauty will add a note 
of charm to any man’s room. 
The bowl carries one of those 
rare designs from the Orient, 
executed in antique bronze. 
The ideal holiday gift for a 


man who loves his smoke. 
Price $20.00 
THE NARGILEH SHOP 


64 W. Winter Street 
Delaware, Ohio 














HE rich development of more 
than a quarter century's, suc 
cessful merchandising fi 
complete fulfilment in the Latha 






Inds 


Cherry brown calfskin, narro brass eye- 
lets, restraind perforations. on a skil- 
fully modld last - A gentleman's shoe 


on which we ar prou 


to stamp the 


name JohnWard. A post card brings a catalog 


ohn Ward 


rien's Shoes 


General Offises : 121 Duane street 


New York City 


Stores in Manhattan. Brooklyn. Philadelphia 














| The BEACH Co. ||. 








PLA 
BRIDGE!) 


your own name on | | 








250 sheets of good bond paper. 6 x 9 
inches, officially ruled and padded, 
with your name on each sheet, 
Packed and postpaid anywhere $2 
or 


ORDER NOW FOR XMAS 


Splendid gift for any Bridge 
player or hostess. 





Write plainly, send check or M. O. | 
No stamps. Department M. | 



















The Gift of 


Superior Stationery 


Hand 
Engraved 
Initial 
Monogram or 
Crest 


becomes a Christmas 
remembrance of fine 
distinction and assured 
appreciation. 


Suggestions Upon Request 


J. E. Caldwell & Co. 


Jewelry Silver Stationery 


Chestnut and Juniper Streets 


Philadelphia 




























THE 


WIN CHESTER 





STORE 


47 East 42nd Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Between Madison Avenue 
and Grand Central Terminal 


Charming 
Christmas Gifts 





Mahogany Poker Rack and Set. 
Fine mahogany case with lock 
$15.00. Three hundred indestruc- 
tible inlaid chips $24.00. Set com- 
plete with 2 decks of cards $39.70. 


Traveling 
Clock. 8 Day, 
15 - Jewel 
movement. 
Pin seal, pig- 
skin, grain 
saffian, ormis- 
. sion leather 
cases $22.50. 





Flask. Attrac- | 
tive engraved 
silver plated 
container, 
ounce capac- 
ity $5.25. 





Vacuum Bottle 
Carrier. Fine 
quality tan cow- 
hide, for quart 
size bottle $5.00. 
Quart Vacuum 
Bottle corru- 
gated nickel- 
plated. “Hota- 
kold”” or Ther- 
mos make $5.00. 











Chess Set. Beautiful purple and 
white enameled chessmen, clu 
size, weighted, $15.00. Chess 
Board, inlaid with dark and light 
hardwood $7.50. 


Above prices include tax 


Mail Orders Promptly Filled 


THE 


WINCHESTER 


STORES 


New York City, 47 East 42nd Street 
New Haven, Conn. _ Springfield, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. Worcester, Mass. 
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O walk through these old-time streets of namé 
St. Augustine for instance, with their Publ 
many reminders of the glorious past, must New 
fill the most prosaic with a feeling of 19 V 
romance that is strangely delightful. The = 
air is full of it, the ocean and waving palm St., 
trees whisper romantic secrets in your ear NORTH CAROL i Own 
—and with it all, you feel refreshed and INA By | &. 
strengthened as no place ever strengthened The world center of golf. J War 
: Four 18-hole champion- 7] 

you before. Such is the charm of the ship courses under constant at- ff” 109 
East Coast of Florida. tention of Mr. Donald J. Ross. " tun 

° ° . ege air greens in perfect condition. a 

Golf, Fishing, Surf-bathing, Sailing, Tournaments of national inter- Y, 
Tennis, Motoring and every other outdoor est scheduled thru the season. pes 
summertime attraction. mor 
lise CAROLINA HOTEL opens | | 2 
St. Augustine BEM. Suc haku ascck sick Dec. 15, 1921 Formally Nov. 20th the 
Ponce de Leon..........d Jan. 7, 1922 : curit 

Ormond-on-the- i Holly Inn and Berkshire open list 
Halifax sannacsnasacscen Jan. 5, 1922 i i early in January. Sincere hos- : they 
Palm Beach Royal Poinciana .......J Jan. 16, 1922 ; pitality and complete comfort at but 
{ Breakers ENGR eRNSEGERE Dec. 20, 1921 Pinehurst hotels. Rates sub- i secu 
Miami j Royal Palm ..........+- Jan. 2, 1922 stantially reduced. 4 the 
Key West oe aes Dec. 31, 1921 S m fiduc 
Long Key Long a Fishing Camp. . Jen. 2, 1922 Tennis, Trap Shooting, ‘ 

i] Nassau fee Jan. 14, 1922 Rifle Range, Horseback x one 
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iasionay Through Sleeper, Boston and Miami, daily. lieve 
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EAST COAST OF FLORIDA a 
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THE CALIFORNIA LIMIT- 
ED is all that the name implies. 
Very best tor best travelers. 
Finer than ever this season. You 
will like the Fred Harvey din- 
ing-car service, and the through 
Pullman via Grand Canyon. 


OTEL VENDOME 
& Gommonwealth Hve. Boston, 
4 at Dartmouth Street 


PREFERRED BY THE 
DISCRIMINATING 


for its ideal location, home- 


The Missionary also has Pullman 
for the Canyon. The Navajo, 
Scout and Missionary carry tour- 





ist as well as standard sleepers. 
They provide Fred Harvey 
dining-room service at artistic 
station hotels. Many travelers 
prefer to get off the train for 
their meals 


like atmosphere and perfect 
service. Combines the charms 
of the best resort and city 
hotels. 


C. H. GREENLEAF CO., Props. 
Everett B. Rich, Managing Director 
















Franklin K. Plerce, Associate Mer. 
Send for Illustrated Booklet. 
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Never have you eaten a better 
meal for the money than on the 
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Santa Fe. Ae 
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Do you know 


the Nast International Travel Bureau? 


. SV 
Never have you seen anything =i 


comparable to Grand Canyon 
National Park—or more inter- 
esting than the Petrified Forest 
and Indian pueblos. 


Ask for Illustrated Folders, 
**To California the Santa Fe 
Way,”’ “California Picture 
Book,** and“Grand Canyon There is no charge for this service. Just explain fully 
Outings.’” what you want. Write all your details, dates and pref- 
erences to the 





No matter where you want to go, the Travel Bureau 
will tell you how to get there, what to see, and 
when to see it. It will furnish you with dependable Th 
information about railroads, hotels, steamships, a e 
routes and rates here and abroad, and do it promptly 
at your request. 


RAKE 


CHICAGO 


Stands pre-eminent among the eat 
hotels of America. Fronts Lake ichi, 
an and is on the famous Boulevar 
fink. Five minutes from the theat- 


rical and apn von! districts. _Table 


d’Hote Meals at Popular Prices. ~ 
n 
NAST for two, $3- eac a. 2 ca 


ingle rooms $5 and _ wu 
INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL BUREAU have ti 


have bath. Write for booklet. 
19 West 44th Street New York City 


W. J. BLACK 
Pass. Traffic Manager 
A., T. & S. F. Ry. System 


1J15 Railway Exchange, CHICAGO 





Chicago's’ ity Beautiful “ Hotel 
Lake Shore Drive 


BLACKSTONE MANAGEMENT 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, man- 
agement, etc., required by the Act of Con- 
gress of August 24, 1912, of Vanity Fair, 
ublished once a month at New York, N. Y., 
for October 1, 1921, State of New York, 
County of New York: Before me a notary 
public, in and for the State and county afore- 
said, personally appeared Condé Nast, who 
having been duly sworn according to law 
deposes and says that he is the publisher of 
Vanity Fair and that the following is, to the 
pest of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management, etc., of 
the aforesaid publication for the date shown 
in the above caption required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 1. That the 
pames and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher, Condé Nast, 19 West 44th St., 
New York City. Editor, Frank Crowninshield, 
19 West 44th St., New York City; Managing 
Editor, None; Business Manager and Gen- 
eral Manager, F, L. Wurzburg, 19 West 44th 
St, New York City. 2. That the owners are: 
Owner: The Vogue Company, 19 West 44th 
St, New York City. Stockholders; Condé 
Nast, 470 Park /ve., New York City; F, L. 
Wurzburg, Bronxville, N. Y.; E. H. Stimson, 
109 East 7ist St., New York City. D. A. 
Turnure, 109 E. 71st St., New York City; 
M. DeWitt, 287 East 18th St., Brooklyn, N. 
y. 3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 per cent of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages or other securities are: None. 4. 
That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of owners, stockholders, and se- 
curity holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the company 
but also in case where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or 
corporation for whom such trustee is acting, 
is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the conditions 
under which stockholders and security hold- 
ers who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner: and this afflant has no reason to be- 
lieve that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or indi- 
rect in the said stock, bonds or other securi- 
ties than as so stated by him. Condé Nast, 
Publisher. Sworn to and subscribed before 
me this 20th day of September, 1921. (Seal.) 
F. T. Nilsson, Notary Public, Queens County 
No. 400. New York County No. 32. New 
York Register No. 2026. (My commission 
expires March 30, 1922.) 
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PWhite. ulphur Springs is 


But a resort for pleasure and health, 2,000 feet 
high in the Alleghanies. Its great country 
house, the Greenbrier, is particularly appealing 
during Winter months. Open fires, rare social 
charm, every outdoor sport. Magnificent Bath 
Establishment under direction of The White 
Sulphur Springs Medical Department. 
On main line C, . Rai 
Special ne i ebipore sng Mom Ts" 


Thornton Lewis Fred Sterry H. M. Tait 
President Managing Director Manager 
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WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS 
West Virgin. 



















A place 
to live 


We can't tell you 
very much here, 
but you and your 
family will find 
it all in a book- 
let which we will 
gladly send. Golf, 

ennis, Canoeing, 
Dancing., Twenty- 
one minutes from 
Philadelphia 











FIFTH AVENUE at CENTRAL PARK 
NEW ORK 
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The HOMESTEAD 


Christian S. Andersen, Resident Mgr. 
Hot Springs Virginia 


Outdoor Sports. Every Hotel Comfort 














Wardman Park Hotel 


overlookingRockCreek 
Park, combines cosmo- 
politan luxury with 
country-like charm. 


HARRY WARDMAN ELMER DYER 
President Manager 


Connecticut Avenue and Woodley Road. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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SATISFYING 


In action, day and night—all winter lon}, week in and week out— 
making, your home comfortable in all sorts of weather—this is the 




















SERVICE 


For Walls 
and Floors 








INNEAPOLIS™ 


Heat REGULATOR 
“The Heart of the Heating Plant” 

Positively prevents fluctuating, temperature—real comfort 
and economy is assured. No heat is wasted—no more fuel 
is burned than needed. 

Simple adjustments of the thermostat enable you to have an 
evenly heated house all day—a lower night temperature 
and the drafts opened before you arise—all operations 
automatically performed. 


The “Minneapolis” has been used successfully for 36 years on every 
type of heating plant burning coal, 3as or oil—lasts a lifetime. 


Write for our attractive new booklet “‘ The Convenience of Comfort’’— 
nplete with illu Mailed free. 


The, 


iit 





MINNEAPOLIS HEAT REGULATOR CO. 


2766 Fourth Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 








the owner to achieve what he desires 
decorative treatment. 





Many helpful ideas in our “Home 
Suggestion"’ Book. Free on request. 


1260 Seventh Ave., Beaver Falls, Pa. 








The indispensable material: Necessary in 
bathroom, kitchen and laundry, to insure 
maximum cleanliness and beauty; necessary 
in many other parts of the home to enable 


in 
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SHOPPERS 








Antiques 





ANTIQUES FROM MY ATTIC 
sold privately to collectors and dealers. Shown by 
appointment. Correspondence solicited. Esther 
Walker, 2038 Locust Street, Philadeiphia, Pa. 


Auction Bridge 


eee BRIDGE AUCTION — 
ses—Private Lessons—By Mail 
Mrs. Conlin 
206 West 95th St., N. Y., Dept. F, Tel. 6556 River. 
AUCTION BRIDGE TAUGHT BEGINNERS 
and advanced players. Private and class. 
rs. Agatha Wilkins 
255 West End Ave (at 72nd) N. Y. 


Beads and Beaded Bags 


BAGS—Hand crocheted stee] or jet beads. 
A smart touch to any costume. Photos on request. 
Beads all kinds Bead + . 2 
Joe Michel 37 W. 39th S = 





























Beauty Culture 





MME. MAYS, Face Specialist. Est. 1891. Per- 
manently removes wrinkles, freckles. scars, etc. 
Muscles tightened; endorsed by known physicians. 

Tet sent. 50 W. 49th St., N. Y., Bryant 9426. 











Black glass cigarette tray 5 in. 
in diameter with white glass 
handle and _ cigarette holder. 
Price $3.50 each. May be pur- 
chased thru Vanity Fair Shop- 
ping Service. 


Tel. Col. 7382 | 


* 
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A classified list of business concerns which we 
recommend to the patronage cf our readers 


Shoppers’ & Buyers’ Guide, Vanity Fair, 19 West Forty-Fourth Street, New York 


Advertising rates given upon request 








Christmas Cards 


Furs 





Engraved Christmas Greeting —-o-%° designe— 
exquisite taste—prompt del’y, 10c to 50c—lots of 
25 includ’g your name. Samples on req. Stratford 
Engraving Shop, 529 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Genuine Hudson Bay Seal Wrap, $175—Exclusive 
5th Ave. Model. Finest selected skins. Gorgeous 
silk lining; workmanship & fit guaranteed. Illus. 

sent. L. Furman, 778-6th Ave.,N.Y. Vandebilt 910, 








Cleaning and Dyeing 


WHEN YOU PLAN YOUR SHOPPING 
Tour, consult this Guide. Cut out 
ads ‘that interest you —g 5 © oa them 

to your sh 








ARTHUR CHEGNAY—Expert French Cleaner & 

















Dyer. Quick service. Gowns, suits, -“—% laces, , 
chiffons, trimmings, etec., cleaned & dyed. Exp. Gowns Bought 
pd, 121 East 57th Street, N. Y¥ Plaza 7198. 
MME. NAFTAL, Tel. Bryant 670, pays highest 
‘ cash value for fine misfit; or slightly used evening 
Corsets and Brassieres & street troche, furs, diamonds, jewelry, silverware. 
9 West 45th Street, New York 
MISS D. MUNSON. Designer of Corsets. Johns | Tel. Bryant 1376—We Pay Cash at Once for Used 
Hopkins University trained. Expert — Gowns, Suits, Wraps, Furs, Diamonds, Jewelry, 
Silverware. Highest Prices Guaranteed. Write, 


Becoming and corrective corsetin 
2 


Tel. Plaza 3839 4 East 55th St. x Fy. 


*Phone, Send. Mme. Furman, 101 W. 47th St.,N.Y. 





THIS DIRECTORY 
has proven 
an invaluable aid 
to the shopper far afield. 





Gowns Remodeled 








Dancing 


MY RE- ye OF GOWNS IS THE TALK 


of New York, because I have made creations 
out of gowns that seemed hopeless. 
Homer, 7 East 55th St., New York. Plaza 9463. 





WILMA GILMORE 
Castle House Graduate 
Modern Dances Specialized 
108 West 5 7th _ ee Se 4 Phone Circle 4026. 


Gowns Remodeled into Latest Creations 
New gowns to order. 
Mabel _ Peterson 
: § Tel. 


141 East 58th St., N. Plaza 9161 





HAVE YOU ANY WANTS? 
quick reference to the 
Shoppers’ and Buyers’ Guide 
will satisfy them. 


EUGENE—The Master Rebuilder 
Hats—Gowns—Furs 


My Lady’s Wardrobe Valet. New Gowns to orde 


z 
Models on hand. Tel. Bryant 5945, 66 W.49 St..N.Y. | 








Delicacies 


Hair and Scalp Treatment 





HOOD RIVER, OREGON, GIFT =, ~“. 
Specially selected quarter box $2.00 
Hi River, Oregon 


Trafford E. Smith 


Incomparable EUROPEAN TREATMENT for Bald- 
ness, Falling Hair or Dandruff cured. Every case 
curable as long as hair bulbs show vitality. Illus. 

Bkit. Alois Merke, 512-5th Ave.,N.Y..Mur. Hill 6280 








Entertainment 


Interior Decorations 





ED. M. ALLEN 
is prepared to furnish exclusive talent for private 
and club dinners, entertainments, dances, as- 
suming entire managements. 3 East 27th St., N.Y. 





ITALIAN WROUGHT IRON Antique designs re- 


produced in console tables, candelabra, fireplace 
ens ,compotes, aquarium and flower stands. 
Gambi 605 Madison Ave., New York. 








Beauty Culture—Cont. 


MME. JULIAN’S HAIR DESTROYER perma- 
nently eradicates all superfluous hair. No electric- 
ity or poisonoys a. Stood test 4 a 
Mme. Julian West 47th Street, N. Y. 

MADAME caters ZIP permanently —— 
Hair with root. No electricity or caustics. Free 
demonstration at office. Write for booklet. Mme. 
Berthe, Specialist, 562-5th Ave., N. Y. Dept. 8 
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Permanent Hair Wave 











NESTLE’S 
‘5 of Permanent tee. World- 
a aa Experts. 12 and 14 East 49th §t,, 


Y. Phone Vanderbilt 
CALL =a SCHAEFFER’S 


9086-4113. 
if you want expert 








— attention for a permanent wave.  Pogi- 
tively no friz or kink J. Schaeffer, 
542 Fifth Avenue. Phone: Murray Hill 5772 
—=> 





Perfumes 


PERFUMES, POWDERS, CREAMS, ESSENCE, 
Soap, shampoo made from the we” 
flowers of the Italian Riviera, in 
Laboratories of Vitale Genoa, also his 

ACQUA ANTIQUA—as essence or toilet water— 

the old alluring fragrance—favorite of the Italian 

Noblesse of antique times. Catalog. Samples. Sole 

Agent, Gambinossi Studios, 605 Madison Ave., N.Y. 














Schools and Instruction 





MME. de S. PAUL. French teacher specializes in 
conversation—practical, interesting method. Pari- 
sian accent. Translations—Prepares for Regents, 
164 West 78th St., N. Y. City 

“wrereenen STONES” 
the best and most unusual Shops 

a these little advertisements. Vanity 

Fair recommends their service to you. 




















New type safety blade strop, 
can be easily cleaned because 


of its open construction. Blade 
is a adjusted. Price only 
$ May be purchased thru 
Vanity Fair Shopping Service. 








Shoes 











ENTERTAINMENTS PREPARED; ere SALT—Samples sent on approval for drap- | E, HAYE ork. 
Stunts_and original Place Cards written for eries & furniture. Materials purchased. Interior “Individual ‘ae “y tealies? “— Page 
inners or other Social Affairs. decorating of homes, out-of-town houses espe- Materials and color of costumes. Write for 
Helen Conroy, 817 Walnut St., Cincinnati, Ohio | cially considered. 501 West 142nd St., N. Y. C style booklet & directions in self-measurement. 
IDEAS FOR ALL OCCASIONS MRS. EMOTT BUEL 
can be found | 142 East 57th Street ° . 
by exploring | Antiques and Reproductions Social Etiquette 
these pages. Telephone Plaza 








Fancy Dress and Costumes 


Jewelry and Precious Stones 


CHARM. POISE & PERSONALITY—Overcome self- 
consciousness—Personality analyzed, correct social 
procedure authoritatively taught personally & by 
mail. Mlle. Louise—Marie Antoinette Hotel,N.Y.C. 





Xmas Gift—Attractive box containing a Day & an 
Ev’g shade of Lucille Savoy Famous Imp. French 
Face Poudre. Complete $1.00. Used by Marjorie 
Rambeau & other Stars. Astor Theatre Bldg., N.Y. 


eens © THEATRICAL COSTUMING CO. 
iginal ideas Bal Masque 
Os stumes to order or o rent 

Tel. Bryant 3440 116 W. 48th St., N. Y. 


TRABERT and PLIMPTON. Formerly with Black, 

Starr & Frost and Tiffany & Co. Jewels Pur- 

—— and Appraised. Guarantee Trust Co. _— 
oth Ave., cor. 44th St., Murray Hill 119 





Specialty Shops 





REDISCOVEREO—SL® WORLD SECRET of Slen- 
derness & Health—Reduces Flesh—Relieves Rheu- 
matism—External Application only. For informa- 
tion Write—Primavera Co., 105 W. 40th St., N. Y. 


FLESH aESeens CREAM will reduce from 

Ibs. eek. Harmless. Sample jar $3.50. 
War tax le. “Ladies taken for treatment. Leslie 
A. Goodell, 268 Brookline Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Books 


CHILDREN’S BOOKSHOP, 5 West 47th St., N. Y. 
Books Books Books 


The old and the new that 
children love the best. 




















Catering 





Flesh Reduction 


Jewelry and Siloerware Bought 


ITALIAN ANGORA. Beautiful scarfs, = wool, 

of the real long-haired Angora. 18 x 80—$25.00. 

Money refunded. Agents wanted. Sole Agent, 
Gambinossi Studios, 605 Madison Ave., N. Y. 





SUPERFLUOUS FLESH REDUCED by modern 
scientific method. _No dieting or exercising required. 
Dr. Newman, pinot Physician, 286-5th Ave. 
(near 30th St.), N. Y. C. Phone Mad. Sa. 5758. 


JOHN DALEY PAYS CASH for Platinum, Gold, 


Silver, Pearls, Diamonds, Antiques; entire con- 
tents of houses. Established 1869. 
562 - 5th Ave. Room 403. Bryant 6886, New York 


GORGEOUS hand- — BEADED BAGS, Fancy 
Novelties, Powder gd 

Fancy, Ideal 
Pansy Shoppe, 1925 South 17th St., 





oust. DOUBLE CHIN, HIPS, ABDOMEN re- 
duced. B-Slym applied external Absolutely 
safe, large jar, month’s treatment. 5 po! stage ppd. 
Re-juvenating Co., 2100 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





Laces and Linens 


ARTISTIC AND INEXPENSIVE NOVELTIES 
for Christmas 

Mezzanine Shop 

Commodore Hotel 





ANN DOLAN—Purveyor to those desirous of that 
secret which protects against the inroads of time. 
Electric Baths, Massage, Reducing Baths. 

132 West a G 


ITALIAN TOWELS, HAND-WOVEN, Pure Linen, 
Plain, fringed, or embroidered by hand. From 
$1.00 up. Catalog. Sole Agent. 
Gambinossi Studios, 605" Madison in. N.Y. 





Unusual Gifts 





58th Street, Tel. Circle 4724. 

BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM METHOD 
Ring Roller—Bergonie Chair—Electric Light Baths. 
Dr. Joseph R. Ross, Physio-Therapist, 300 Madison 
Ave., cor, 4lst St., N. Y. Tel. Vanderbilt 8658. 





Memorials 


FLORENTINE LEATHER—Hand-Tooled in Gold. 
Frames, desk sets, boxes, guest books, albums, ete. 
Special’ orders filled in our New York or Florence 
Shops. Gambinossi & Cecchi, 605 Madison Av.,N.Y, 





6TH AVE. at 53rd ST. 
For luncheon or special dinner 
we recommend our 
Italian Spumoni or 


CARDANI 


TURN A NEW LEAF 
But not until you 
have done this page 

justice 


Z 
MEMORIALS FOR EVERY PURPOSE. In gran- 
ite, marble, bronze and glass. Individual consid- 
eration. Sketches upon request. The Davis Mem- 
orial Co., Syracuse, N. Y. & 511 5th Ave., N.Y.C. 


BERTHA TANZER—544 E.2ist St.,Brooklyn,N.Y., 

has a new illustrated catalog 0S—unusual gifts, 

Better send for one now and get your Christmas 
order in early. 





Biscuit Praline 





THE BUYER’S DIRECTORY 


moulded in melon form F * ope oy): 
wl urniture & Furnishings for the Home Milliner 
——_ Ce gs fi y WHOLESALE ONLY 








Children’s Things 


Big Comfortable Chairs for Library—Tables for 
Living-room. Dining room pieces of superior work- 
manship. Painted Bedrooms. Tel. Mad. Sq. 7762 
Mary Allen Distinctive Furniture, 8 W.28th St.,N.Y. 


MAKE YOUR OWN HATS 
and learn millinery at home. _ Illustrated and 
descriptive booklet—25c. Loie Hat Pattern Co., 
Dept. C. 11 East 35th Street, New York City. 





Gifts 





THE DOLLS’ AND CHILDREN’S SHOP 
Festive frocks for Christmas Presents, Charmingly 
dressed Dolls. See Boxes and Toys. 
18 West 47th Stre New York 


Furniture for the Living Room. Of excellent quality 
& workmanship at lowest prices. Chairs 

$155. Sofas $118 to $200. syeted & A ag a 
Photos sent. Ruder Bros, 21 th St., N. Y. 





Mourning Apparel 


ae 
SAMPLE GIFT SHOP ASSORTMENT $15-50. 
Decorated Metal, Glass, Wood and Leatherware. 
Price Lists only. No Catalogue. Prompt delivery. 
Rena Rosenthal, 444 Madison Avenue, New Yor 





$1.00 brings to ard or Milady’s Boudoir or 
Kiddies Doll House, most fascinating hand-made 
Antique Slatback Chair in miniature reproduction. 
Reeds Miniature Toy Co., Box 165, Townsend, Mass. 





THESE SHOPS ALL GIVE 
excellent services, 
excellent values. 
Patronize them. 





THE SHOP of BLACK 
Millinery, Gowns, Blouses & ~jger Accessories. 
Moderate prices. No Cat Calder & C 
2643 Broadway (100th St.). Phone Riverside 2696. 


FOR SMALL COST 
Advertisers can reach 
big buyers by placing 





announcements _ here. 
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All leading Men's 
Wear and Depart- 
ment Stores sell 
HICKOK Belts _... 
and Buckles. 











If you cannot 
purchase them 
in your locality, 


write to us. 


WRITE for a copy of “LASTING CHRISTMAS 
GIFTS’—a book of gift suggestions and correct belt 
styles tor men and boys. 


OR HIS CHRISTMAS, no gift could be chosen 

that would carry with it more lasting joy than 
a HICKOK BELT with initial buckle. It’s a differ- 
ent kind of a gift than you have ever presented 
him with before. And a man or boy always 
welcomes the gift of a belt—for he likes a change 
of belts just as he desires a variety of the other 
things he wears. 


HICKOK BELTS and BUCKLES are smart 


HICKOK MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A. 






creations, finished with more care than is really 
necessary—and always a step in advance. 


HICKOK BELTS and BUCKLES 

are the kind «which those with a Rye Ses 

finer sense of appreciation of wear- 

ing apparel take pride in possessing. 

HICKOK Belts and Buckles are 

packed in Gift Boxes of one, two, Sy, lA mat 

and three sets each. Look for the 
name HICKOK 
on the belt and 

buckle. 


The Largest Factory in the World Manufacturing Belts and Buckles 


M: 200 Fifth Ave. CANADIAN FACTORY: Hickok Mfg. Co., Ltd., Toromo, Ont, 
SE SESS CHICAGO OFFICE: 420 South Wells Street masta 


No. 5420—A Heavy Silver Front HICKOK Buckle, hand burnished initial and border, with genuine 


Cowhide HICKOK Belt ....cceevesesereceessens 


2 


Other HICKOK Buckles with HICKOK Belts at $1.00, 1.50, 2.50, 3.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, and up to $36. 
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The Victrola is the gift 
of all music to your home 


Wherever the dawn of Christmas morning finds 
a Victrola, there are gathered the greatest artists of 
this generation. All have contributed their art to 
the Victrola, positive that it is the one instrument ; | 
which brings to you their authoritative interpreta- = aii 
tions in the tones of actual reality. “HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 
Will there be a Victrola in your home this This (tridemark and. the trademarked 
Christmas? $25 to $1500. Look under the lid! "Look on the label! 


Look on the label! 
VICFOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 
Camden, N. J. 


Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden,N.J. 
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that I have not at- 

tended any football 
games so far this year, so 
that my All-American se- 
lections will be more than 
usually free from preju- 
dice. Ihave found, in past 
seasons, that the actual 
witnessing of gridiron 
contests is apt to influence 
one’s judgment, and I 
have recently come to the 
conclusion that the only 
fair way to determine an 
All-American eleven is 
to read carefully the 
sporting pages of several 
Sunday newspapers, pay- 
ing particular attention 
to the photographs of 
football players and the 
accounts of the more important games. 

In selecting my 1921 All-American team, 
therefore, I have asked myself the question 
in each case ‘“‘Is he a gentleman—or at least, 
does he look like—a gentleman?” I believe, 
as a consequence, that there need be no hesi- 
tation about inviting any member of my 
All-American team—or in fact the whole 
eleven—to one’s dinners and dances. 

I shall begin, first of all, with a consider- 
ation of the quarterback position. The sea- 
son of 1921 has developed several brilliant 
men for this place, but I believe that for all- 
around steadiness combined with general- 
ship and a well modulated voice, I would 
select Fred Donchester of Princeton. It is 
necessary, above all things, that a, quarter- 
back be able to keep his head under the most 
trying circumstances, and in this respect 
Freddie is really perfectly superb. In addi- 
tion to this he is quick on his feet, can re- 
verse, and, protected by a strong Princeton 
line, he got away with daring runs at several 
parties this summer. 

For left halfback, I have selected Edwin 
Clupeco of Amherst. Not so speedy as Don- 
chester, perhaps, in open field running, Clu- 
peco has a style of his own which makes 
him extremely difficult to down, once he has 
got started. I remember, when I first met 
him at an Amherst house-party, I said to 
myself “Here is a young man who will go 
far,” and he has, of course, improved stead- 
ily, until to-day he is one of the fastest 
workers in the game. His specialty is long 
circling sweeps around the end and he is 
particularly good at warding off interference 
with either hand. 

In the right halfback position I would 
place Edgar Contour of Harvard. When 
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THE TRAINING TABLE 


Geraldine Camp’s suggestions for training football players include a number of 
features not usually thought of even at our best universities. 
dine says she understands that the training tables, as they exist at present, may be 
all right so far as developing the players physically is concerned, but what she 
would like to see is a little more social development. 

as that illustrated above be introduced by the coaches 


Edgar started playing he was the last man 
in the world I would have selected for my 
All-American team. He was slow and un- 
wieldy, and I didn’t see any possibilities in 
the man at all. He missed several direct 
passes and fumbled horribly on many occa- 
sions. But it seems that that was simply 
because of the way they are coached at Har- 
vard, in order to make their opponents un- 
wary. Contour’s work in the important 
games was a great surprise, both to me and 
other experts, and I left Hot Springs with an 
increased respect for the Harvard system. 


Sketches by Bernard Boutet de Monvel 














TUBE OF COLGATE 


It has been said of Tube that he runs like 

a ribbon across the field, while still others 

claim that he comes out flat in every cele- 

bration after a game in which dear old 
Colgate has won 


For example, Geral- 


She suggests that tables such 


Geraldine Camp’s All-American Team 
Our Selection of College Football Players Who Have Distinguished Themselves 


Fullback position goes 
to George H. Sheik of 
Yale. Sheik’s) work, 
throughout the year, has 
been high class in every 
respect. He can be called 
on to batter his way 
through a strong line or 
provide wonderful inter- 
ference for his team- 
mates. As an offensive 
player he is well-nigh 
perfect, and while per- 
sonally, I can’t stand 
him, a great many girls 
think he is too wonderful 
for words. This back- 
field combines cleverness 
and experience with 
speed and power. I, for 
one, would certainly not 
take a chance on being a 
bridesmaid with those four as ushers. 

Coming to the line positions, I believe 
Harold Munsing and Willie’ Hatch to be 
two of the greatest ends the game has ever 
uncovered. Munsing is a little lighter in 
weight than Hatch, but both afford ample 
protection for any team, especially in the 
late fall and winter. As a substitute for 
either of these I suggest Elmer Porosknit, of 
Rutgers, or F. Scott Emulsion, of Princeton. 

In the tackle positions, I have put Tube 
of Colgate and Stick of Williams. Another 
snappy pair of tackles are Park and Tilford 
of C. C. N. Y., not to mention young Will- 
iam, of William and Mary, and Leal of 
Leland Stanford. 

Out of a great number of good guards, I 
have selected Joe Blish of the Ossining Poly- 
tech. (N. Y.) and Walter O’Toole of Inter- 
borough. Both these men have had long 
experience in their positions. 

For center I have chosen Tommy Ells- 
worth of Princeton, Williams, and the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. Tommy has been un- 
able to play college football the last three 
years because of certain perfectly abomin- 
able faculty restrictions, which I do not at 
all understand. But when he was at both 
Hotchkiss and Exeter, Tommy gave evi- 
dence of being one of the star gridiron men 
of our generation, and I hardly think it fair 
to keep him off my All-American just be- 
cause he hasn’t had a chance to show what 
he can do. And, anyway, I always follow 
the only sensible system of selecting true 
gentlemen from all the colleges. It’s the 
simplest thing inthe world. I never put a 
man on my team, no matter what his other 
qualifications, unless he confesses to being a 
regular reader of VANITY Farr. D. O. S. 
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This drawing for a book-plate, will be in the third annual 
exhibition of the New Society of Artists, which will open 
at the Wildenstein Galleries on Fifth Avenue on Novem- 
ber 15 for a run of four weeks. The show promises to be 
one of the really notable events of the winter season 
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DRAWING IN THe POSSESS.ON OF MRS. GOROON W. ABBOTT 


Among the members of the New Society of Artists whose 
work will be represented at this exhibition are: Gari Mal- 
chers, the President of the Society; George Bellows, Paul 
Manship, George Luks, Robert W. Chanler, Childe Hassam, 
Robert Henri, William J. Glackens, and Mahonri Young 


Life Triumphing Over Learning 


Drawing for a Book-plate, by Rockwell Kent 


Mr. Kent has, in this admirable book-plate, sought not to praise books 
and the reading of books, but to show them as subtle poisons, invading 
the mind and depriving it of the power to deal freely and eagerly with 
reality. Life, fierce with youth, fiery and serene, rides by on a charger, while 
the student, bending over the crook of his own elbow, is dulled to everything 
but the book under his eyes. It is much the same thought which Anatole 


France has put in one of his essays: ‘You see in books things which you 
cannot see in reality, either because they are too far away, or because they 
are past. But all that you see in books, you see wrongly, and sadly. We 
have an hour to live, why should we burden it with so much knowledge? 
Why should we learn so much when we know that we shall never know 
anything? We live altogether too much in books and not enough in life”. 
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What About the Irish Question? 


And What About Mr. Shaw’s Description of Ireland as “A Cabbage Garden by the Sea”? 


see Bernard Shaw in London. As time 

was limited—his and theirs—he con- 
veyed to them quite plainly that he wished they 
would ask him questions. 

“They put their heads together, chirruping 
like two sparrows”, Mr. Shaw told me, ‘“‘and 
then the interpreter said that Mr. Chao—I 
remember the name, it was Chaos without the 
s—Mr. Chao wants. to know, What about the 
Irish question ?” 

“Now”, said Shaw, “here were these two 
men from the ends of the earth, who had every 
problem on earth to choose from. You could 
lose all Ireland, as I said to them, in one parish 
of China, and if the question is ever settled, 
Ireland will be known for what it is—a cab- 
bage garden by the sea—and yet, with the 
whole philosophical and political world before 
them, they came to me with their first question 
about Ireland!” 

Why did the eminent Chinamen go in for 
Ireland? Before seeking to answer this ques- 
tion, I tried to settle my own mind regarding 
Shaw’s tart description of Ireland as ‘“‘a cab- 
bage garden by the sea”. 

From his armchair, right in the centre of 
London, with Ireland on the dim edge of his 
civilization, Shaw, it seemed to me, was speak- 
ing quite reasonably. What had Ireland done 
in the nineteenth century? A “good Euro- 
pean” like Shaw would have to agree that she 
had done something measurable in agricul- 
tural cooperation; that she had succeeded ad- 
mirably with the Abbey Theatre; that in 
himself, in Yeats and Moore and AE and Lady 
Gregory and Oscar Wilde and Synge she had 
contributed to European literature. 


b= year two eminent Chinamen went to 


Ireland’s Political Contribution 


UT beyond that what could he be asked to 
admit? Had Ireland produced anything 
that a political or social historian could give 
importance to? H. G. Wells, as historian, 
answers “No”. There was the land revolution 
in the nineteenth century with its three big 
episodes—the Famine of 1846-1849, in which 
800,000 died; the Exodus from 1846 on, in 
which half the people (four millions) had fled 
from Ireland to America; and the land settle- 
ment, in which an entire social class had been 
bought out and a new class of peasant pro- 
prietors installed on a grand scale. But, out- 
side this single convulsion in three acts, what 
else had happened ? 


By FRANCIS HACKETT 


The industrial revolution, changing the 
whole economic life of the English people and 
shifting them from the country to the city, had 
no more affected Ireland than had the Roman 
empire. Ireland had only one industrial city, 
Belfast. And, quite as completely as Ireland 
had kept from under the domination of the 
machine, she had stood outside the stream of 
Marxian and Darwinian thought. This meant, 
on the whole, quiescence. Irish blood had 
given something to the mental vivacity of Wil- 
liam James, but she had no philosophy of her 
own making in the nineteenth century, no 
school of thinking, no painting, no sculpture 
or acting or dancing or music, no great archi- 
tecture, no great discovery, no great science. 
There had been two great fighting leaders, 
John Mitchel and Charles Stewart Parnell. 

But, besides these, looking forth from Lon- 
don, little appeared but the low green hedges, 
the quiet fields, the straying cattle, the simple 
country folk and their priests, the brewers and 
the distillers and the squireens. The pig, per- 
haps, rooting in that cabbage garden by the 
sea—no account could forget the Momus of 
the animal kingdom. But that was about all. 
Ireland, examined by the sharp eye of a good 
European, could hardly, as the phrase goes, 
‘could hardly be said to count’’. 

Must we accept this description? An Irish 
nationalist, I think, would be inclined to resent 
it and for a profound psychological reason, but 
for myself I feel little inclination to dispute it. 
In the past hundred years, Ireiand’s contribu- 
tion to European life has been insign‘ficant 
and negligible. Among the powerful, wealthy 
and influential nations, she has not been 


granted even the status of a nation. She has 
been a discontented, frustrated, unhappy 


colony, dwindling in population, quarreling 
with the world and with her own fate. She 
has been too weak to emancipate herself, if too 
strong to be assimilated. All the time that 
Hungary, Italy, Poland and Bohemia have 
been trying to integrate themselves as states, 
in order to protect their nationhood, Ireland 
has had little sympathy in her ineffectual 
struggle to carry even the srnallest measure of 
self-government. 

The one thing Ireland needed to hearten 
her in her struggle, the consciousness of 
her dignity—that, too, has been lacking. Irish- 
men might try to disown Europe and turn their 
backs on everything that has happened since 
the Reformation. But, looking from the 


heights of the best that is known and thought 
in the world, there is a stinging realism in the 
phrase, ‘‘a cabbage garden by the sea’. It 
sums up the feeling of the important for the 
unimportant. It sums up all the Punch carica- 
tures, all the Morning Post editorials, all the 


‘stage farces with green whiskers, all the bored 


speeches. It puts the puny struggle of Ireland 
in the large perspective of the world. 

Why, then, the significance of the Irish 
revolution? “How, out of the cabbage garden, 
has come this fascination for Chinamen? To 
me it seems quite simple, and I think it would 
be quite simple to Bernard Shaw, the apostle 
of creative evolution, if he had not lived so 
long in Adelphi Terrace. 


The Wideness of the Irish Channel 


OU have had in Ireland all through the 

nineteenth century a desperate attempt to 
subordinate to the urban formule of England a 
people as remote from those formule in actual 
experience as Chicago is remote from Budd- 
hism. You have had Ireland offered a place 
in the British empire which presupposed some 
knowledge of the British empire. You have had 
the Irish invited into the social community of 
the British masses, their Tit-Bits and Answers, 
their theatres and music halls, their great foot- 
ball games and their great cricket games. To 
this Britain the things that were real in poli- 
tics were the things that Joe Chamberlain 
brought from Birmingham and Bradlaugh 
from atheism and Gladstone from Midlothian 
and John Burns from Battersea. Africa 
loomed up for this Britain, and the social 
legislation of Germany, and the Channel 
Tunnel, and the Terrible Turk. Britain had 
feelings about the Tsar of all the Russias, the 
ogre of conscription, the two-power navy, the 
spectre of tariff reform. What did this mean 
in the cabbage garden? Nothing. No British 
cabinet minister ever put his foot in Ireland 
except the Chief Secretary. Ireland’s poten- 
tiality as an integral part of the British empire 
existed only for what one might call the Indian 
agents on the reservation. It was a sham po- 
tentiality. Ireland thought in butter and 
bacon, where Britain thought in tonnage, in 
cotton, in coal, in steel. Ireland thought in 
poverty, where Britain thought in wealth, Ire- 
land thought in failure, where Britain thought 
in success, Ireland thought in repression and 
quiescence and meagreness, where Britain 
thought in energy and brawn. A few Irish- 
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men went into the imperial services and made 
careers inside the empire. Most Irishmen felt 
as much identity with the empire as English- 
men felt identity with the problems of the 
Gaelic League. Everything excluded Ireland 
in its national entity from any genuine partici- 
pation in the glory, the pride, the power of 
Britain. What was offered to her seemed a 
little like beef offered to a religious Hindu. 
What was left to her was her unrealized po- 
tentiality as a distinct nation. 

On that potentiality her young men and 
women fastened with the intensity of natures 
too long denied. They felt, inside themselves, 
creative forces that West Britain could not sat- 
isfy. And the best of them, giving an unmis- 
takable accent to those distinct forces, began 
to evoke Gaelic Ireland. 


The Renascence of Gaelic 


N American I met in Dublin last year, 
fresh from the Russian Revolution, spoke 
to me, with amused despair, of Ireland. 

“This is a revolution out of. date!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘The Irish are just as intelligent as 
they can be, but they are trying to settle what 
every other nation is trying to unsettle. I like 
these Sinn Fein fellows. They are wonderful. 
But what they’re fighting for is nothing but an 
antiquated form of parliamentary self-govern- 
ment. You’d think they were out for com- 
munism at the very least, the amount of feeling 
it arouses. And all they want is to be able to 
say, ‘Mr. Speaker, I object!’ 

“But I'll tell you one thing”, he added. “I 
went to a Gaelic League ball at the Mansion 
House the other night and I was utterly miser- 
able talking English. Not a soul there was 
talking English. I couldn’t be happy until I 
found a girl who’d speak French to me, and 
we talked French until daylight . And 
that’s another funny thing, most of them had 
learned their mother-tongue in the last twenty 
years. But the real Gaelic Leaguers are dif- 
ferent from the Sinn Feiners. The pure Gaelic 
revivalist is a perfect nut”. 

A nut he may be, and yet this strange revo- 
lution has sprung from nothing so much as the 
artificial, willed revival of Gaelic culture. For 
only by recalling the Gaelicism of Ireland, 
only by asserting the pricelessness of Gaelic 
heritage, could these enthusiasts nullify for 
the body of the Irish people the British aristo- 
cratic tradition of Irish inferiority. 

Before that, Irishmen who did not share in 
the glory of Britain had been devastated by 
the constant assurance that they were inferior 
as well as nationally weak. Sometimes Irish- 
men had reacted to this, especially in America, 
by an energy of self-assertion the moment they 
got the least encouragement. But once their 
potentiality as a nation was shown to have an 
historic form, the Irish beheld in that antique 
form a chance to realize the dignity which they 
were forced to seek in national consciousness. 
In place of a subordination to something so 
unsuitable as Britain’s urban, machine-age 
culture, the present generation saw a culture 
all their own and deeply rooted in the Gaelic 
past of their island. By adopting this culture 
they moved away from subordination to Brit- 
ain, and, indeed, from subordination to the 
American Irish. 

Against them, however, were all the forces 
of the practical, material world. What Shaw 
takes to be the last word about Ireland, that 
it is a cabbage garden by the sea, is the point 
from which this ardent generation starts. 
Knowing Ireland to be so insignificant, these 
young people see the root of her insignificance 
in her second-hand Britticism. They know 


that she has been made into a cabbage gar- 
den. To make herself significant, to contribute 
something of her own, in her own way, to 
Europe and the world, has become the passion 
of Irishmen. It is this that has steeled their 
will. What accounts for de Valera’s stiffness 
in negotiation? Mainly his fear lest this pre- 
cious concentration of will be shaken or spilled. 
No wonder the two Chinamen wanted to hear 
about Ireland. China’s own potentiality as a 
distinct nation depends on her will: China is 





Tivoli 
By JOHN DOS PASSOS 


IHE ropes of the litter creak and 
groan 
As the heavens turn down the steep path, 
Pebbles scuttle under slipping feet. 
But the Roman poet lies back confident 
On his magenta cushions and mattresses, 
Thinks of Greek bronzes 
At the sight of the straining backs of 
his slaves. 


The slaves’ breasts shine with sweat, 

And they draw deep breaths of the 
cooler air 

As they lurch through tunnel after tun- 
nel of leaves, 

Leaves that tremulously dance 

In the roar of the glen. 

At last, where the spray swirls like 
smoke, 

And the river roars in a cauldron of 
green, 

The poet feels his fat arms quiver 

And his eyes and eats drowned and 
exalted 

In the reverberance of the fall. 


The ropes of the litter creak and groan, 

The embroidered curtains, moist with 
spray, 

Flutter in the poet’s face; 

Pebbles scuttle under slipping feet 

As the slaves strain up the path again, 

And the Roman poet lies back confident 

Among silk cushions of gold and 
magenta, 

His hands clasped across his moun- 
tainous belly, 

Thinking of the sibyl and fate, 

And gorgeous and garlanded death, 

Mouthing hexameters. 

And I, my belly full and burning as the 
sun, 

With the good white wine of the Alban 
hills, 

Stumble down the path 

Into the cool green and the roar, 

And I wonder, and am abashed . 

John Dos Passos, the author of “Three 
Soldiers’—a novel of the American army—is 
soon to have a volume of poems published by 


Doran under the title of “A Pushcart at the 
Curb”. 











a giant that may have lessons to learn from 
Ireland. 

It was because Ireland had really found her 
way out, in spite of the bedevilments of her 
nineteenth century, that the present revolution 
has been made successful—by Britain. For 
undoubtedly Britain has been the chief accom- 
plice in the triumph of Sinn Fein. Ever since 
1916, the battle has swayed back and forth. 
Sometimes the artfulness of Sinn Fein has 
seemed like bringing a victory, sometimes the 
gigantic power that pursued Sinn Fein has 
seemed to close down on it forever. But in all 
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the processes of this actual revolution, one 
thing has been clear, the heart of Britain 
wasn’t in the struggle and the heart of Ireland 
was. In strength, after all, it was a revolution 
that the British lion could crush with one side- 
swipe of his paw. 

How, with so much real power on the Brit- 
ish side, in numbers and guns and money, did 
Sinn Fein manage to exist for a moment? How 
could it be, especially with the British military 
racing all around Ireland in armoured cars and 
aeroplanes and lorries, and with Dublin Castle 
fighting to maintain the law courts and revenue 
offices and the police barracks, and with cer- 
tain authorities manifestly so eager to exter- 
minate Sinn Fein? How could it be, in a 
practical and cynical century, with the Real- 
politiker so powerful everywhere? 

Remember the anomalies of last year. At 
one port, the port for Dublin, the passengers 
were being searched for arms, particularly the 
passengers who wore British uniforms and were 
therefore suspected of being in disguise. At 
the other southern port, Rosslare, a hundred 
miles away, no one at all was being searched. 
All through the country every motor car 
was being held up by the military and runm- 
maged for arms, and every male passenger was 
being examined bodily—and yet the women 
were never searched. On the British side so 
much real power in numbers and guns and 
money that an out-and-out contest could only 
be ridiculous, and at the same time a con- 
science in regard to the use of that power which 
it was difficult to plumb—a conscience for 
which both sides were really engaged in battle. 


The British Conscience 


HE conscience was not so much of the world 

as of Britain itself, a conscience benumbed 
and yet not safely asleep, or at any rate restless 
in its sleep. At every turn the existence of this 
sleeping British conscience called forth a new 
problem in the suppression of Sinn Fein. 
Lloyd George and Hamar Greenwood were 
like the custodians of Gulliver. They could 
do nothing before the Gulliver of British opin- 
ion was leashed. And, on the Sinn Fein side, 
there was eternal vigilance not to arouse an 
indignation that would countenance Britain 
into a reconquest of Ireland. . . . 

And finally Gulliver walks free. . . . ! 

That has been the situation, as I see it. In 
the end the civil and military authorities of 
Britain have taken the step that has always 
been refused; they have ignored Anglo-Ireland 
and started to make treaty with Irish-Ireland 
—the body of the people. And, by doing this, 
they have of course made headway, for it is 
from the body of the people that dissatisfaction 
has always come.. 

This could not have happened if the Irish 
leaders had not, in spite of Ireland’s material 
insignificance and cultural .backwardness, in- 
sisted on the idea of Ireland’s potentiality as a 
distinct nation rather than an integral part of 
the United Kingdom. But, wise as it is that 
these leaders did not attempt an impossible 
compromise, one must credit Britain with per- 
ceiving at last that what suits herself does not 
necessarily fit Ireland. This could not have 
come about unless there existed in Britain a 
politico-moral conscience which the conquest 
of Ireland disturbs, has never ceased to dis- 
turb, and must go on disturbing until the Irish 
people are induced to admit that the conquest 
has been cancelled. ‘Until Ireland’s national 
personality is accepted as a free personality on 
both sides, the first question between all the 
Shaws and all the Chaos in the world is likely 
to remain, “What about the Irish question?” 
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CANOEING 
The young man or woman 
(preferably both) in search 
of health will do well to 
consider canoeing, which is 
a delightful form of exer- 
cise if one does not have to 
do any of the paddling 


Sketches by 
CHARLES MARTIN 


LAWN TENNIS 


This is a game which develops one’s powers of endurance tremen- 

dously, especially if one happens to be playing with a woman. 

This slur has no reference to French women who, we have heard, 
play exceptionally good tennis, when they feel so disposed 


























MIXED BATHING 


This is the sport par excellence for 
those who love nature. Ah—the 
joy of the rippling river, the cloud- 
less sky, the one-piece suit! And, 
after the plunge, the ruddy glow 
of health, followed—at Palm Beach 
—by a lovely three-star afterglow 


ICE SKATING 


In the winter, one can keep 
trim and fit by indulging in 
“plain” or “fancy” skating, 
depending more or less upon 
whether or not one has had 
two or ten Tom Collins’s 
before starting for the rink 


HUNTING 


For real sport there is nothing quite like a day with gun, dog, and 

wife. The crisp autumn air, the tramp over the fields, the tussle with 

the underbrush—and always the possibility that the wife may step 
in the way, just as you are discharging both barrels at a rabbit 


Sports for Every Day in the Year 


Healthful Hints for Pleasing Pastimes Which Take One into the Great Outdoors—and Beyond 
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JANE COWL 
“Smiling Through”, 
which Miss Cowl 
plans to carry on 
tour again this year, 
promises to become 
a second ‘“‘Romance”, 
for it has already 
run a year in New 
York and is now in 
its second year on 

the road 


BARON DE MEYER play 








MAURICE GOLOBERG NIRKOLAS MURAY 


FANIA MARINOFF 
Who has received especial attention for 
her performance in “The Hero”, which is you 
running this season after a successful try- fork 
out in the spring 


VIOLET KEMBLE COOPER 


One of the few actresses of the American 
stage who has the charm of the grand 
manner. She is now playing with William 
Faversham in “The Silver Fox’, an adap- 
tation by Cosmo Hamilton from an 

Hungarian farce comedy HELEN MacKELLAR mus 
The star of “Back Pay”, by I 
Fannie Hurst, a reworking of that 
the theme of ‘‘The Easiest Way” 





oh. s 
MAURICE GOLOBERG 


Successes—In and Out of New York + 
A Group of Actresses Who Have Received the Favour of the Public and the Approval of the Critics blat 
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Canonizing the Flapper 


After Several Seasons of Being Scolded, the Young Generation Suddenly Finds That It Is Really Heroic 


HE discovery has at length been made 

that though the flapper may smoke and 

drink and swear, underneath her rough 
exterior she has a heart of gold. No, it isn’t 
exactly her heart which glitters, but rather her 
head. She never faints and decidedly she does 
not say, “Where am I?” She knows that and, 
more than that, just where she is going and 
why. The rustle and flutter which was once 
known as woman has all but died down in the 
drama. Now if we can only get rid of the 
patter of tiny foosteps with its accompanying, 
“Papa, why does mama cry?” we may achieve, 
at last, a grown-up theatre. 

Naturally, it was the novelists who first dis- 
covered the underlying integrity of the flapper. 
The playwrights were still proceeding with the 
theory that there was something the matter 
with the young person. They thought she re- 
quired the love of some strong man who would 
be good to her, or a week-end on a farm. We 
seem to remember a play of last season in 
which an outrageous, modern, young woman 
went out and watched the cows and came back 
reformed and old fashioned. The novelists 
knew better than this. They realized that the 
new generation actually was different and that 
the flapper was niece to neither of the subcu- 
taneous sisters, the colonel’s lady and Judy 
O'Grady. It was no use, they found, in as- 
suming that her differences merely lay on the 
surface. They were much too deep to be 
rubbed off in a last act. 

Whatever the novelists knew yesterday the 
playwrights discover to-day. The novelists 
tell them. In this case Clemence Dane has 
brought the tidings of a new world. She has 
turned playwright for the purpose and it seems 
tous that A Bill of Divorcement is the only 
play in town which has claim to greatness. 
Not only does it reflect life, but it performs the 
still more rare and valuable function of inter- 
preting it. We know of no better expression 
of the creed of the new generation than that 
which Clemence Dane has drawn up and as- 
signed, ironically enough, to the oldest char- 
acter in her play. 


The Flapper’s Manifesto 


“THAT young, young generation”, he says, 

speaking of the new world which began 
with the war, “found out, out of their own 
unhappiness, the war taught them, what peace 
couldn’t teach us—that when conditions are 
evil it is not your duty to submit—that when 
conditions are evil, your duty, in spite of pro- 
tests, in spite of sentiment, your duty, though 
you trample on the bodies of your nearest and 
dearest to do it, though you bleed your own 
heart white, your duty is to see that those con- 
ditions are changed. If your laws forbid you, 
you must change your laws. If your church 
forbids you, you must change your church. 
And if your God forbids you, why then, you 
must change your God”. 

It may be objected and it will be objected 
that this is a theory of life which tends to 
hardness. The answer to that is that truth is 
compelled to steel itself in a world of error. 
It is better for righteousness to seem hard than 
to perish. The harshness is only the sem- 
blance. This affords the fine closing note of 


By HEYWOOD BROUN 





ARNOLD GENTHE. 
MAIRE O’NEILL 


Of the famous Irish players of the Abbey 

Theatre, Dublin, playing the Aunt Ellen of 

Lennox Robinson’s delightful comedy, ‘The 

White-Headed Boy”, a play which estab- 

lishes Robinson as the best of the younger 
Irish writers of comedy 


A Bill of Divorcement in which we find the 
heroine who has gone through to bitter extrem- 
ity for the sake of her rational principles, cry- 
ing out, ‘Don’t listen to her, father! Father, 
don’t believe her! I’m not hard. I’m not hard!” 

This girl, Sydney, shows to us that there 
may be rational martyrs as well as inspired 
ones and just as much warmth in a belief of 
the head.as in one of the heart. It is Sydney 
who persuades her mother to go away with the 
man she loves, even though her husband re- 
turns from the asylum cured. Sydney insists 
that though the needs of the broken man are 
great, they must not stand in the way of her 
mother’s right to happiness. And then for 
her own part she rejects happiness on grounds 
just as logical. 

The part of Sydney is magnificently played 
by Katherine Cornell and Alan Pollock is no 
less good. The moment in which the long 
gone man suddenly appears at the French win- 
dows and returns to his home is one of the 
most thrilling instants which the theatre has 
ever afforded to playgoers. Janet Beecher, 
among the most capable of players, is miscast 
in A Bill of Divorcement. It is hard not to 
smile when one hears her explaining that she 
has always been a person small and terrified 
when all the time she strides the hearthrug 
like a colossus. 


After mentioning A Bill of Divorcement it 
is necessary to take several long and deep 
breaths before going on to anything else. There 
is no other play in New York, not. even the 
adroit Circle of Somerset Maugham, which 
deserves to be compared with A Bill of Di- 
vorcement. 


“Thank You” 


AVING attempted to convey our belief 

that at last a great play has come to town, 
it is possible to go on and say that Thank You 
is a good show. Of course, it is not possible to 
throw your hat very high in the air for a play 
in which the happy ending is built upon the 
fact that a lot of people are wearing dinne 
coats for the first time. Still, it is a thoroughly 
agreeable show and some of it is shrewd and 
observant. It seems that ministers do not get 
a living wage. We had never realized that 
before. Having seen the Rev. Dr. John Roach 
Straton in a fifty-dollar seat at the Dempsey- 
Carpentier fight and also at the first night of 
Morris Gest’s exclusive spectacle Aphrodite, 
we had assumed that clergymen did very well 
for themselves. Apparently this is not the 
case. Indeed, after seeing the troubles of the 
poor country ‘parson as played by Harry 
Davenport we think that something ought to 
be done about ministers and their wages. The 
solution worked out in Thank You will hardly 
suffice for the country at large. In the play 
the minister is made independently wealthy by 
the endowment of a rich man. Unfortunately, 
there are more ministers in the world than 
millionaires. 

Still, something must be done. Just now we 
are willing to let the matter go over until 
spring, perhaps, but on the first night of 
Thank You it seemed much more imperative. 
If we had happened across any stray minister 
on our way home we should most certainly 
have helped him. There was enough authentic 
observation in the play to make the question 
with which it dealt seem something within the 
scope of everybody’s interest. Theorists said 
that Winchell Smith’s other play, The Wheel, 
failed to catch on in New York because it was 
about roulette, which was too special a topic 
for a theatre audience. 

That may be, but we had always assumed 
there were at least as many roulette players as 
churchgoers in any first night audience, and 
still the followers of Winchell Smith seemed 
to save up their cheers for the parson of Thank 
You rather than the gambling hero of The 
Wheel. ‘They put their money not on the red 
but on the black. After his discouraging ex- 
perience with The Wheel Mr. Smith seems to 
have recovered nicely. But this time he is not 
the sole author but a collaborator in partner- 
ship with Tom Cushing. It may be assumed 
that the central idea belongs to Cushing and 
that Winchell Smith has put in the silk lin- 
ing. We are quite sure that it must have 
been Smith who supplied the last act with 
dinner jackets. 

The Claw offered some excitement which 
we had not anticipated and withheld other 
thrills for which we were fully prepared. 
Knowing that the play had to do with news- 

(Continued on page 108) 
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The Mirrors of Manhattan 


In the Manner of Certain Looking-Glasses in Washington and Downing Street 


UBLISHER’S NOTE. New York is the 

mirror of America. In the polished sur- 

face of this great metropolis are reflected 
the shadows of citizens from all over the world. 
Sooner or later one and all hear the siren-call 
of the mighty Town of Two Rivers. If the 
subjects of these sketches find their images dis- 
torted and misshapen, their heads larger than 
life, their brains smaller, their bodies out of 
proportion, let them not too quickly fly into a 
rage. In the author’s humble opinion, this 
mirror, which he holds up to the passing show, 
is a poor affair, twisted and out of plumb, one 
of those crude devices, in fact, which are used 
in the entries of other side-shows, that the 
passerby may laugh at his own misrepresenta- 
tion, while the world, perchance, laughs with 
him. It is only fair to add that The Old 
Gentleman is an artist with his meat-axe and 
that his motto is “Hew to the line: let the 
chips fall where they may”. 


The Smith Brothers 


O brace of brothers, the world over, I 

think, have ever given such amazing evi- 
dence of the deathless vitality of early Ameri- 
can stock as these two croup-conquering 
uncrowned Kleagles of the Cough-Drop King- 
dom who, for more than three generations, 
have ruled the lives, lungs, and larynxes of 
millions of their fellow citizens. 

It is impossible to regard their rugged 
bearded countenances without a feeling of con- 
fidence warmed by affection. Which Smith is 
which we never know. They are one, an indi- 
visible whole. But we feel instinctively that 
they are a great man. 

It has been said of the Smith Brothers that 
the darkest hour of their life was when they 
were a young man just starting their candy 
shop in Poughkeepsie. Business was wretched. 
They were too shy and retiring to seek the 
favour of the Vassar students, and no one eise 
in Poughkeepsie ever spends a nickel for candy. 

They went to a theatre one evening. They 
had a cold and began to cough. Everyone else 
in the theatre began to cough. They looked at 
themselves, the dawn of a new day in their eyes. 
They had discovered the sympathetic cough! 

To-day, there is not a theatre curtain rises 
throughout this broad land of ours that there 
is not concealed somewhere in the audience one 
or more of the coughing-claque of these brave 
brothers. We all know the result. We have 
all heard the response from the audience, and 
seen the look on the faces of the actors which 
says so plainly ““My God, they’re in again”. 

And then, under the heroine’s plaintive 
speech and the hero’s heroics, we hear the click 
of the slot machines and the soft sound of 
sucking. It is the Smith Brothers at work. 

As to their beards, they are palpably false, 
mere camouflage which they put on originally 
to conceal the fact that they were starting the 
coughing themselves. Since then they have 
worn their beards as a matter of policy. 

I am told that Secretary Hughes is a silent 
partner in their vast enterprises. 


By An Old Gentleman with a Meat-Axe 


Thomas Edison 


NE of the greatest misfortunes which can 

befall a man is to be totally misunder- 
stood by his own generation. This has been 
the unfortunate fate of Thomas Edison. Due 
to his incessant activity in the development of 
mechanical processes, he has been hailed as 
the world’s greatest inventor. His real gift to 
humanity lies entirely in other directions. 

Early in his boyhood Thomas Edison dis- 
covered that he could get along with very little 
sleep. “If I can do this, why is it not also 
true of others?” he asked himself. This nat- 
urally led to the invention of the phonograph 
which, in its various forms, has kept more 
people awake than all the babies in existence. 
Once again the superiority of a machine over 
mere humanity was demonstrated. 

But the reflex action did not end here. In 
addition to inspiring insomnia, Mr. Edison’s 
contrivances have resulted in keeping thou- 
sands of people out in ‘the open air. The 
benefit to a sedentary race is incalculable. 

Within the last few years, this Imperial 
Wizard of the Forces of Electricity has clearly 
seen the error of his early ways. He has given 
up the narrow paths of mechanical science in 
favour of the broad fields of education and 
human advancement. 

By his fearless attacks upon higher educa- 
tion, he has surely done more to turn thinking 
men toward our colleges than any other force 
in the educational world, with the possible 
exception of a winning foot-ball team. 

But his awakening has come too late. In- 
stead of going down to posterity as one who 
benefited the physical and mental hygiene of 
his fellow-men he is almost sure to be known 
in the future as a scientist. It is tragic, but 
it is true. 


John Drew 


OHN DREW has sometimes been spoken of 
as an actor. It is true that he has played 
many roles to the satisfaction of many audi- 
ences. But alas, it must be admitted that as a 
figure upon the American stage he is a misfit. 
To begin with, he is a restrained actor. That 
might almost be supposed to end the matter, so 
incongruous does it seem. But in addi- 
tion to this disqualification he suffers from the 
fault of speaking English. 

In the office of Wielder of the Meat-axe, I 
must also note that he wears his clothes as if 
they had been made for him by his own tailor, 
instead of having been copied from a costume 
plate by a Broadway costumer. It is a sad 
defect in our established school of drama. 

And yet, theatre-goers love him. It is a char- 
acteristic leniency in our easy going public 
that for the very qualities in which he departs 
from tradition, they admire and revere him. 
Of course he always receives a burst of ap- 
plause when he appears on the stage. He 
usually has several members of his immed.ate 
family in the audience, and, in addition, every 
man in the house likes to feel related to him. 


John Roach Straton 


MEN have often wondered why the modern 
church seemed to be losing its grip, 
“Why is it”, they inquire, “that the church- 
pews are so empty and the golf-bunkers 9 
full?” 

A few moments’ consideration of the charac- 
ter of John Roach Straton will give us the 
answer. 

In Dr. Straton we have forcible proof of the 
fact that all the church needs to regain her old 
position is the presence in the pulpit of warm, 
red-blooded men. Dr. Straton is that rare 
phenomenon, a good fellow in the pulpit. 

From his thundering denunciation of social 
evils some have been led to believe him an 
austere and cold-hearted reformer. This is 
far from the truth. True, he swings a mean 
tongue against ihe forces of evil, but this must 
be expected from one who traces his ancestry 
in unbroken line back to John the Baptist, 
that first great voice howling in the wilderness, 

What a different picture we behold if we 
but draw the curtains and peer in the inner 
heart of this jolly dominie. It is when he is 
at his official job of reforming, oddly enough, 
that he is at his best. Given a small gathering 
of the social elements which prey by night, 
with whom to exchange a jovial glass of con- 
traband before he gives the signal to have the 
police pinch the whole works, and our John is 
at his best. 

Mr. Straton has reformed practically every 
thing in the world but himself. He is doubt- 
less saving the best job for the last. Having 
cleaned up everything in New York but the 
city streets, his most recent effort was to reform 
his own congregation. This they strangely re- 
sented. There is even a movement on foot 
among some of the parishioners to give John 
what is sometimes alluded to as “‘the air”. 


“For he’s a jolly good fellow, 
For he’s a jolly good fellow, 
For he’s a jolly good fellow— 

(Hold it!) 
As EVERYONE will deny!” 
Emile Le Blanc 


OT to know Emile Le Blanc indeed argues 
one’s-self unknown. Gazing in the pol- 
ished surface of our worldly, hand-glass we see 
his reflection dominating that of all others. 
Statesmen and politicians, nouveau-riches and 
artistocrats, all, alike, bow to his nod and come 
to his beck and call. 

It is a marvellous tribute to the Democracy 
of America that this can be so. Ten years ag0, 
Emile Le Blanc occupied the menial position 
of third assistant scullery boy to the cook of an 
obscure downtown hotel. It was his humble 
duty to put the white-paper panties on the 
mutton-chops before they appeared in public; 
it was Emile’s hand which carved blossoms 
from beets and rose-buds from radishes with 
which to crown the brow or brim of a planked 

(Continued on page 106) 
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REHBINDER 





Anna Pavlowa—Returning to America 


The Famous Russian Ballerina Is Shortly to Appear at the Hippodrome ina New Ballet 
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Figures in Stone by the French Sculptor Who More Than any Other of Our Time Has Recovered the Epic Spirit 





APOLLO 
Antoine Bourdelle is a French- 
man of the South, born at 
Montauban—the birthplace of 
Ingres. The son of a crafts- 
man in wood and the grandson 
of a shepherd, he has inherited 
from this stock a solid robust- 
ness and a noble simplicity 
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THE KRAUSHAAR GALLERIES 


SYMBOLIC 
FIGURE 


Bourdelle has con- 
tinually renewed 
his technique. In 
his earlier work 
there is definite 
suggestion of 
the archaic Greek 
carvings, but re- 
cently he has 
more and more 
turned his atten- 
tion to the Gothic 
figures of the 
French Cathedrals 


VIRGIN 
AND CHILD 


An extreme ex- 
ample of the in- 
fluence of the 
French sculptors 
of the XVth cen- 
tury on Bour- 
delle’s art. His 
chief modern mas- 
ter was’ Rodin, 
but Bourdelle has 
long since ac: 
quired a serenity 
which the elder 
man scarcely 
possessed 


JEANNE D’ARC 


Bourdelle has 
made two studies 
of Jeanne d’Arc, 
the one a humble 
peasant girl at 
prayer, the other 
the confident 
armed figure 
shown here, at once 
suggestive of the 
more theatrical 
St. George of 
Donatello and 
the more monu- 
mental St. Theo- 
dore at Chartres 





VANITY FAIR 


HEROIC HEAD 


Detail from one of the figures 
on the monument to General 
Alvear, one of the creators of 
South American independence, 
to be erected by the Argentine 
Republic at Buenos Aires, a 
monument on which Bourdelle 
has already spent three years 





Heroic Sculptures by Antoine Bourdelle 
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The Eighth of a Series of Impressions of Modern Feminine Types: Briseis—Fever 


fancy that, in a time to come, a New 

Zealander would sit on a broken arch of 
London Bridge and sketch the ruins of St. 
Paul’s. Indeed the same tourist may also 
pause awhile over the remains of the 
Aquarium, on the spot which according to 
legend was once called Manhattan. If he is of 
romantic bent he will ask himself what manner 
of people lived in these places, and one wonders 
how he will reconstruct us. From our history 
books? Not if he wants.the truth. From our 
newspapers? That is a little safer. And what 
will he seek in our newspapers with which to 
figure us? Our stock lists? Our divorce 
cases? The speeches made at the unveiling of 
our national memorials? If he is wise he will 
seek the ghost of our period in the character 
of our women. For women are ideal samples 
of the time in which they live. Akin to the 
chameleon, they adopt protective colouring, and 
that is always the fashionable shade. They 
take the qualities of the day and erect them into 
virtues; the foibles of the time and make them 
into vices. They place a dot upon the i in the 
word “period.” 

Briseis could have been born in ancient 
Egypt, or as a friend of Pocahontas. She 
would have been very different, and she would 
have been just the same. Under Pocahontas 
she would have hunted the moose, varied the 
oiling of her black hair, been among the first 
to paint new totems on the tents, and received 
the white men with enthusiasm as a novelty. 


Ls MACAULAY once toyed with the 


Briseis’ Unrest 


N the twentieth century she embodies the un- 

rest which is blamed upon that period, as it 
was on all others; she is a square peg in a 
round hole, and had she been made round, she 
would, without doubt, have soon discovered a 
square orifice to misfit her. She is entirely a 
nice woman, a careful housewife, a good 
mother, and a fond wife. She would have been 
happier as a housewife to a bargain basement, 
as a good mother to a conger eel, and as a fond 
wife to Janus, who had two faces; that is not 
very much, but it is the best that mythology 
can do for her. 

Briseis did not always seem to be just like 
that. In her early days she combined a passion 
for games with a passion for poetry; she 
visited slums and was very fond of the opera. 
This did not surprise anybody, for Briseis 
suffered at that time from the seriousness of 
youth, and took everything in earnest, even 
when it was worthy of respect. It was only 
during her later years, when the levity of mid- 
dle age began to fall over her, that her true 
temperament defined itself. Briseis not only 
retained the intensities of youth, but she added 
to these the deplorable skittishness of the 
later years, 

_She had a second blooming at about twenty- 
eight, for second bloomings in those days 
were much in the air, and people were very 
proud of them. This was before the four years 
of war of the Peloponesians, during which a 
second blooming was not counted, but only a 
sixth led to a rise in credit. Briseis told every- 
body all about it. She was congratulated, en- 
vied, reproved. Several bloomings, which but 


By W. L. GEORGE 


for her would have stayed in the bud, came to 
their fullness in the columns of the news- 
papers which specialised in these questions. 
But what was interesting in the case of Briseis 
was that she did not wait until, one by one, 
the petals fell from the flower of passion. She 
obtained the requisite thrills; she felt the nec- 
essary emotions. Then, suddenly, she grew 
tired, for aeroplanes had recently been in- 
vented and she was writing poems to immate- 
rial gods. So Briseis declared that men were 
unnecessary in the cosmos and indeed that they 
were merely the subsidiary sex. She was con- 
firmed in this by the popularity of a book on 
the matriarchate, which at the time had a 
great circulation. In due course the circula- 
tion came to an end, and Briseis forgot all 
about it. 

Briseis forgot because she had other pre- 
occupations. Or perhaps she had preoccupa- 
tions because: she needed something to be pre- 
occupied about. Just then the preoccupation 
took the form of an Indian sage who was in- 
flaming the great city with lectures on the 
Margabarantha. This particular form of faith 
was the preaching of the withdrawal into one’s 
karma by means of silence. As he had a very 
loud voice his lectures on silence were per- 
fectly deafening. Briseis was very pleased; 
silence was the only form of recreation that 
had never occurred to her. So, for some time, 
through silence, she pursued serenity, Banaus- 
ism, and the eternal om. What these things 
mean it is impossible to say, but Briseis learned 
to explain. At least she could explain for a 
little time, and would be explaining now, if 
house decoration had not spread over the world, 
swift and devouring as a cloud of locusts. 
Still, she derived a certain benefit from the 
Banausic Margabarantha, because it enabled 
her to heal her elder son Phaeton when he had 
a cold. (She also called in the doctor, which 
was not quite in accord with Banausism, but 
Briseis liked to feel safe.) 

House decoration provided Briseis with im- 
mense joys. She discovered that the black 
ebony furniture of the past was ugly, and so 
she painted her new furniture black. It was a 
great revolution. Scarlet wall-paper being 
notoriously out of date, she shifted the scarlet 
to the cushions, to say nothing of the chairs. 
In the course of these operations, a certain 
amount of scarlet was also shifted to the best 
clothes of her husband, who had rashly sat 
down upon the scheme. It was lovely: crim- 
son, orange, pink spot, and super white, in- 
vaded every recess of the house. She made the 
Russian ballet pale. She tiled the bathroom 
in emerald and leopard skins. Her little girls 
were sashed with rainbows. 

Then, one day, the builder mixed the colours 
wrong, and in her despair, Briseis took up 
Lower Thought, which was then invading the 
highest circles. Lower Thought was very at- 
tractive as a method of life. It was the enemy 
of strain, and one had only to think very hard 
about it to go lower in tone and attune one- 
self to the revolution of the earth. It was very 
nice. One felt in harmony. One did not have 
that hideous sense of discord, which oppressed 
one when one did not agree with the axis of the 
earth. Eventually, if one sank low enough, 


one might get into harmony with a rolling 
ship. Briseis did not sink as low as that, but 
she sank low enough to take an interest in art. 

The temptation was there in those days, for 
Futurism had come to town, and after a while 
Briseis had herself painted in an advanced 
stage of decomposition (mathematical, of 
course, not material), and consorted exclusively 
with women who had their hair cut short and 
men who never had it cut at all. But Futurism 
did not last long, being unsuitable for the 
present, and very soon Briseis discovered that 
purity was the purest thing on earth, and that 
the time had come to restore the lily. She did 
not much care what she restored it to. She 
just restored it. And lilies began to droop in 
her drawing-room, where cushions once fierce 
were now covered with puritanic dimity. 

A little later a great cocaine scandal en- 
grossed the newspapers, and Briseis awoke 
with a start to realise that drugs were the lat- 
est. They made her very ill indeed; she tried 
hasheesh, but all that happened was, that her 
dressmaker, with a colossal bill, haunted her 
dream for four hours. She tried opium, and 
it made her so sleepy that she did not wake up 
in time to receive for dinner sixteen guests, 
who waited in the drawing-room and then went 
quietly away. 


The Cubist Portrait 


Y that time Futurism had given way to 
Cubism, and this time Briseis had herself 
painted as a hexagon. This produced a cold- 
ness between her and her husband, for he de- 
clared that the only angles to which the painter 
had not done justice were those of her elbows. 
If it had not been for the new development 
called Boulism, where every line took upon 
itself the likeness of a curve, peace would not 
have been restored in the household of Briseis. 
Peace, however, was assisted by the appear- 
ance of prohibition, which aroused in Briseis 
what she chose to call her serious side. She 
was rather puzzled to know what attitude to 
take up, and she would have been against pro- 
hibition if her husband had not been of the 
same mind. She had known him for a long 
time, and she knew that he was out of date, so 
for some weeks the serious side of Briseis mani- 
fested itself at various meetings where she ad- 
vocated drought. In the end she discovered 
that her husband, who was a doctor, kept a 
specimen snake in a bottle filled with alcohol, 
quietly substituted for the infamous mixture 
water tinctured with cassia, and, her house be- 
ing in order, at once gave herself over to Vor- 
ticism, which was then producing pictures com- 
posed entirely of dots. 

They would make a long tale, the occupa- 
tions of Briseis. She elected a President, while 
supporting his adversary; she has tried to make 
her husband sleep in improved sheets made of 
matting; she is learning to play tennis on 
horseback. She is in the movement, never mind 
what movement, THE movement. She will be 
in it as long as she can move. The movement 
may impose hardships upon her, such as 
polyandry, the parting of her hair at the back, 
the study of drains, or blue lip-salve. It is a 
pity, but one cannot move without paying. 
Briseis will pay, and Briseis will move. 





VANITY FAIR 


The Secret of Charlie Chaplin’s Popularity 


Why is it That Both Highbrows and Lowbrows Pay Tribute to the Great Comedian of the Screen ? 


character than the spirit of tragedy, for 

men suffer more than they enjoy in com- 
mon. A child learns to cry before it learns 
to laugh, and its first smile is nearly certain 
to be caused by an unkind spectacle. I lately 
spent much time in the society of a girl who 
has not yet mastered the difficult business of 
walking, and is always blowing bubbles in her 
efforts to be articulate. I had not been in her 
company very long when I discovered that I 
could only rouse her interest by pretending to 
do an injury to myself. The only occasion on 
which I caused her to burst into hilarious 
laughter was when I actually did hurt myself. 
I wasted wit on her. I quoted passages from 
my articles to her. I made very amusing and 
caustic comments on the appearance of persons 
who happened to be passing by. I offered to 
read the funnier parts of a new play, on which 
I am working, to her! She yawned in my face 
and turned her attention to a deplorable imita- 
tion of a human being which had been pur- 
chased for her in the local toyshop. 

But when I violently slapped myself and 
gave an imitation of a man falling off a preci- 
pice (which was much more realistic than I 
had intended it to be) that girl laughed! She 
forgot the imitation of a human being, and in 
trying to tell me of her appreciation of my at- 
tempts to entertain her, she caused an alarming 
number of bubbles to emerge from her mouth. 
There is something a little humiliating in this, 
and I confess to a sense of despair when I re- 
member my young friend’s delight at seeing 
me bruised and almost dismembered; for I 
connect it with M. Bergson’s statement that 
“the attitude, gesture, and movements of the 
human body are laughable in exact proportion 
as that body reminds us of a mere machine.” 
If that statement be sound, then tears come 
more naturally to men’s eyes than laughter to 
their lips, and Mr. Bernard Shaw is perfectly 
correct in portraying his He-Ancients and She- 
Ancients in Back to Methuselah as highly 
spiritualised and completely humourless crea- 
tures. 


[as spirit of comedy is less universal in 


An International Comedian 


_ arrival of Charlie Chaplin in England 
prompts me to discourse on the subject. 
He is the first of the great international 
comedians whose dominion of the civilised 
world has been made possible by the cinema, 
and his dominion is based on the extraordinary 
skill with which he exploits the mechanical in 
human affairs. 

Thoughtful laughter, as understood by 
Meredith, can never, I suppose, be universal 
in character, partly because it is cramped by 
conditions of language and education, but 
chiefly because the thought which causes mirth 
in one man may cause wrath in another. The 
difference between a Republic and a Dominion 
may be so slight as to excite one man’s deri- 
sion, but so great as to send another man 
gladly to his grave. All thought is imperma- 
nent—only the instincts are everlasting—and 
the idea which was the deliverance of one gen- 
eration may be the death-warrant of the next. 

Mr. Chaplin has conquered the world be- 
cause he has remained in the world. Report 





By ST. JOHN ERVINE 





MARY PICKFORD 


A: pencil drawing of Miss Pickford, rep- 

resenting an unusual collaboration on the 

part of Douglas Fairbanks and Charlie 

Chaplin, both of whom had a share in 
making the portrait 
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CHARLIE CHAPLIN 


A drawing by Douglas Fairbanks. The 
famous comedian has recently visited 





London, his birthplace, where he was 
greeted as the favorite, if not the most 
famous, living son of the English capital 
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DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS 
Douglas Fairbanks and Mary Pickford, be- 
fore sailing for Europe, visited New York 
to attend the first showings on Broadway 
of their new pictures, “The Three Mus- 

keteers” and “Little Lord Fauntleroy” 











says that he aspired to be a tragedian, and 
probably report is true, for most of the great 
comedians have had this aspiration; but if he 
had set out to be as great a tragedian as he is a 
comedian, he could only have done so by 
travelling along very much the same sort of 
road which has led him to his present high 
position. Epigrams are local in their effect, 
but the slapstick is universal; and a man will 
win wider suffrages by wearing a wreath of 
cabbages than he will ever win by wearing a 
wreath of laurels. Virtue is its own reward: 
it is also its own punishment; and those who 
strive to get beyond the elementals must put up 
with the consequences, the disregard, even the 
contempt, of the mass of mankind. Mr. Chap- 
lin has publicly stated that he is tired of hitting 
people in the face with custard-pies. He will 
do well not to let his fatigue prevent him from 
continuing to hit people in the face with cus- 
tard-pies, for most of us would much rather 
see a man covered with custard than covered 
with glory. 

I spent an hour in a private movie-theatre 
last week, looking at films in which Mr. Chap- 
lin figures. Whenever Mr. Chaplin kicked a 
man in the stomach or smashed a custard-pie in 
his face, or did some grievous and seemingly 
permanent injury to him, I rocked with 
laughter. I hurt myself laughing when he 
jabbed a man’s posterior with a large sword, 
and hit a pugilist a terrific smack on the jaw 
with a boxing-glove in which he had carelessly 
concealed a horse-shoe. When I had recovered 
from the almost hysterical state into which 
Mr. Chaplin’s antics had precipitated me, my 
neighbour began to discourse on the cause of 
Mr. Chaplin’s popularity. Why has this one 
man, among so many film-actors of ability, 
seized and held the world’s regard? What is 
there in him which makes men and women and 
children of every sort, gentle and simple, high- 
brow and lowbrow, pay tribute to him? Per- 
sonally, I would go a long way to see Mr. 
Chaplin in a film, but I do not think I would 
put myself out to much extent to see any one 
else, and I have met many persons in similar 
case to myself. 


Chaplin’s Inventiveness 


R. CHAPLIN is certainly, as some one 
pointed out to me, very fertile in inven- 

tion, and a film in which he figures will be 
full of totally unexpected incidents. In one 
of the pictures, entitled, I think, Champion 
Charlie, he engages in a prizefight with a fa- 
mous bruiser. In eluding the pugilist’s blows, 
he hurls himself against the ropes of the ring, 
and then occurs one of those unexpected in- 
ventions which are remarkably comic. He 
suddenly does the sort of tight-wire walk along 
the lower rope, while holding on with both 
hands to the upper one, which every boy 1 
the world has done some time or other on see 
ing a wirefence or rails where such a perform- 
ance is possible. That incident lasts for 4 
moment, but its effect is immediate and prove 
cative of laughter. I do not believe that it 18 
entirely explicable by M. Bergson’s dogma that 
laughter is caused when the ‘mechanical is «0 
crusted on the living,” although, no doubt, 

(Continued on page 84) 
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WE’RE OFF 


Ladies and Gents, we are now en- 
tering the mysterious Land of Hop. 
Give a look above at the shadowy 
shop of John Long, the Rockefeller 
of the Celestial Empire. Step inside 
fora moment, if you wish, and revel 
in the smell of the spices of the 
orient and the glowing glazes of se- 
cret ceramics. The Sing brothers, 
Lo and Hi, are just coming up from 
the basement, where they have just 
finished unpacking a recent importa- 
tion which has come all the way from 
Worcester, Mass. 


Sketches by 
JOHN HELD, Jr. 


WHEN DO WE EAT? 

Now, folks, here we are right in the 
heart of the East-in-West. If you 
feel a little hungry we’ll step right 
Upstairs to Sam Tong’s Chinkorium. 
hat say to a bunch of chop-suey, a 
Wren’s-nest a la Confucius or a 
» C. egg? You say you’re not 


hungry. Oh, very well. All aboard 


for Forty-second Street 


os oo 
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DOPE 


we see the real 
simon-pure article, a gen-oo-ine 
where all the pipes 
are packed with opium. What’s 
that you say? It smells like 

We must be going. 
All aboard 
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PING AND PONG 


Don’t knock over the 
two little mandarins. 
They’re studying 
their catechism for 
to-morrow’s lesson 
and it would be a 
shame to disturb them 


All Aboard for Chinatown! 


Take a Trip to Mott Street on the Bus and Have a Peep at the Orient—Just Off the Bowery \ 
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JAZZ JAUNE 


If you think you’ve ever heard jazz,— 
people, step right into Lee Lung’s 
‘Pearl-of-the-Orient” cafeteria and 
get an oriental ear-full. This is 
where Charlie Yong brings his little 
Pitti Sing. When tearing off some 


_ Mean music on three cigar-boxes and 


a casserole cover these yellow boys 

have got the Brown Brothers beaten 

by forty bars. The beauty of Chi- 

nese dance music is that it never 

ends. It just stops to rest every 
once in a while 
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SIGNE KOLTHOFF. 


Commonly thought of as the 
most beautiful actress of 
the Royal Dramatic Theatre 
in Stockholm, Sweden. She 
is generally known to thea- 
tre goers of that city not by 
her name but as L’Allegra 


ANDERS DE WAHL 


The greatest actor in the 
North of Europe, de Wahl is 
particularly given to roman- 
tic réles, which have their 
popularity despite the usual 
association of the Scandi- 


*navian drama with a realism 


of unrelieved gloom 








KARIN MOLANDER 


A familiar figure of the 
Stockholm stage and known 
throughout Scandinavia as a 
movie star. This photograph 
seems to indicate that riding 
boots are as necessary for 
the making of movies in 
Stockholm as in Hollywood 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY 
HENRY GOODWIN 


In Stock in Stockholm 


VANITY FAIR 





EBON STRANDINI 


A Spanish dancer of Euro- 
pean reputation now domi- 
ciled at the Royal Opera 
House in Stockholm. It is 
only lately that the Swedes 
have developed their nation- 
al dances in ballet form 


CHARLOTTE 


The Danish comédienne who 
is only less well known in 
Stockholm than in Copen- 
hagen, where her first suc- 
cess was achieved in high 
comedy of the more rollick- 
ing sort and in the less vio- 
lent kind of farce 





A Group of Scandinavian Stars Who Have Made the Royal Theatre a Democratic Institution 
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Chester Merriwell At Yale 


A Fable Taking Cognizance of Certain Curious Changes in Two of Our Leading Colleges 


the floor of Chester’s room overhead 

roused old mother Merriwell from her 
doze in front of the fireplace. She gave a 
slight shiver—perhaps from the early morning 
chill of autumn—and pulled her shawl more 
closely around her, before resuming a medita- 
tive contemplation of the smouldering pine logs. 

It was Chester’s trunk that was being 
dragged on the floor overhead, and to-day 
Chester was leaving home to go away to Yale, 
or New Haven, as Frank and Dick always 
called it. Mother Merriwell sighed and her 
memory reverted twelve years to that 1908 Sep- 
tember when Frank, the oldest of the three 
brothers, had gone to Yale. 

She had never quite understood what had 
happened to Frank at New Haven. She knew 
that he had ‘‘made good’’—whatever that might 
mean—and that he had come home after four 
years with a trunkful of pictures of his teams 
and his clubs. Her mother heart had been 
proud of the boy’s success; but it had been 
quite a blow to discover, after Frank had 


Te sound of a trunk being dragged across 





graduated, that his mind was gone, or rather. 


that, in the twenty-three-year-old body, there 
was still the undeveloped brain of the boy who, 
at the age of eighteen, had gone away to be 
educated. 

She had not been sure at first—not until 
Dick had followed Frank to Yale and had re- 
turned with even more pictures of clubs and 
teams and even less education. Poor little 
Dick—he had never been very strong mentally, 
anyway. A tear coursed down the old mother’s 
wrinkled face as she thought of what four years 
of complete disuse had done to her boy’s mind. 


Bingo and His Prejudices 


IME, the Healer, had gradually dulled the 

edge of the mother’s grief. No one else 
had seemed to notice anything peculiar about 
the boys; as a matter of fact, both had gone 
ahead remarkably fast in the business world. 
As a bond salesman Frank had apparently 
found his college training invaluable; his 
pleasing personality, his many friends, his 
ability to impress strangers—all these acquired 
characteristics had carried him rapidly toward 
the top. Dick had done no less well in the 
insurance business. Both were married, happy 
and successful. : 

It was a queer world. 

Mother Merriwell glanced around the room 
at the material evidences of her boys’ success— 
the player-piano (how she hated ragtime! )— 
the many rows of handsomely bound “sets” 
which had taken the place of her husband’s 
dog-eared classics. Poor Edmund—he had so 
loved those old books—his Homer, his Catullus. 

Her glance fell on a row of red bound vol- 
umes—ah, there was Frank’s unused set of 
Tennyson—and, beside it, was his untouched 
Browning—and below was Dick’s set of 
Tennyson and Browning. In four more years 
there would be another set of each—and _per- 





haps another successful bond salesman—or 
Possibly a banker this time. Mother Merriwell 
picked up a dust cloth and started for the 
book cases. Before she had gotten half way, a 
low menacing growl made her stop. 

“Lie down, Bingo!” she said, with a mix- 


By DONALD OGDEN STEWART 


ture of fear and exasperation in her voice. 

Bingo was Frank’s white bulldog, with the 
deep chest, undershot jaw, and all the other 
traditional bulldog qualities, including the 
complete absence of any intelligence. Mother 
Merriwell and Bingo had never been good 
friends; perhaps it was because she had one 
day caught him savagely chewing to pieces one 
of her husband’s favourite books. Literature, 
curiously enough, seemed to be one of Bingo’s 
fiercest antipathies; Harvard was the other. 
Frank had taught him, as a puppy, to bark 
fiercely whenever the word “Harvard” was 
mentioned; the habit had grown with age, so 
that now, to say to Bingo ‘‘There goes a Har- 
vard man” was to subject the unsuspecting 
passerby to a savage unreasoning attack of 
canine fury. 

His other trick—that of chewing books to 
bits—had been somewhat curbed; but the com- 
plex—if dogs have such things—had simply 
been diverted into another channel and now 
took the curious form of a churlish guardian- 
ship of the book cases—an unbenevolent pa- 
ternalism which forbade anybody to touch a 
single volume. Bingo hated books and every- 
thing connected with them; it was this hatred 
to which old mother Merriwell ran counter 
when she advanced toward the shelves. 

‘Lie down, Bingo!” she repeated, but the 
dog’s only answer was a louder growl. 

At that moment the front door slammed. 

“Hello there, mother’—this from a tall, 
broad-shouldered man, with black hair parted 
neatly in the middle and the rugged look and 
healthy coat of tan which comes with a hard 
summer of selling bonds on the golf links. 

Bingo greeted the newcomer enthusiastically, 
but mother Merriwell hesitated. Since Frank 
and Dick had been at Yale it had become in- 
creasingly difficult for her to tell them apart. 
The same clothes, the same collars, the same 
way of wearing their hats—old mother Merri- 
well hated this sartorial reduction to type, and 
sometimes she dreamed a beautiful dream in 
which she was alone in a small room with a 
stout umbrella and one—sometimes two—of 
the Brooks Brothers. 

“Good morning, Dick”, she finally ventured. 

“Why mother—it isn’t Dick—it’s Frank. 
Dick’s upstairs helping Chet with his trunk. 
Here they come now”. And Frank hurried to 
help them. 

When the baggage had been successfully de- 
posited on the side porch, the Merriwell family 
gathered around the fireplace for the last 
farewells. 

“Chet”, said Frank, lighting his pipe and 
stroking Bingo lovingly with his foot, ‘I cer- 
tainly envy you. You’ve got four wonderful 
years ahead—four of the happiest years of 
your life”. 

“You bet you have”, affirmed Dick, patting 
his nineteen-year-old brother on the back. 

Chester clinched his fists eagerly. “I only 
hope I can do as well as you two did”, he said. 

“That’s the spirit, Chet”, answered Dick. 
“We know you can”. 

Frank looked at his watch. 
fellows”, he said. ‘“‘Let’s go”. 
side to start the motor. 

The farewells were said, 


“Tt’s train time, 
He went out- 


the sound of 


Frank’s automobile died away in the distance; 
another Merriwell had gone to New Haven. 

Bingo, lying in front of the fire, stirred 
uneasily. 


Bingo Greets Cousin Scofield 


HREE months after their brother’s depar- 

ture, Frank, Dick and Bingo were sitting 
in the living room of the Merriwell homestead 
—or, rather, Dick was sitting before the fire, 
with Bingo at his feet, while Frank paced rest- 
lessly up and down the length of the room. 
He stopped for a moment. 

“Well, anyway”, he said, Chester will be 
here in a few minutes. We can tell pretty well 
by watching him during this vacation just 
what has happened”’. 

Dick shrugged his shoulders. ‘“Something’s 
certainly wrong”, he said. ‘‘When you and I 
were at New Haven, did anybody ever stop off 
in New York on their way home because they 
wanted to hear—to hear’’—he glanced at the 
recently arrived letter from Chester which he 
held in his hand—‘the Philharmonic play the 
Pathétique. Now what the devil does Chet 
mean by that?” 

“The Philharmonic is an orchestra’, said 
Frank uneasily. ‘Alice and I had to be 
guarantors for their local visit once, but I 
didn’t have to go to the concert”, he added. 
“I’m sure it was an orchestra, a symphony 
orchestra”’. 

“A symphony concert”, groaned Dick. “Oh 
Lord. I tell you, Frank, I’d say Chet was 
lying—if it hadn’t been for all those—those 
other strange things he’s written home recently 
—those fellows he seems to be intimate with— 
those birds that sit around talking about poetry 
and literature while they are drinking tea. 

“I don’t believe it”, shouted Frank, his 
nerves suddenly giving way. ‘“A Yale man 
might talk about literature, but he wouldn’t 
drink tea, and you know it”. 

‘“Yes—but”’, persisted Dick. ‘How about 
those football defeats? Doesn’t that prove that 
something’s wrong with the college? Yale men 
discussing literature; Harvard winning foot- 
ball games”. 

“Dick”, said the oldest Merriwell, and in 
his eyes shone that same fire that the Harvard 
team had observed just before he tore through 
their line for three touchdowns—‘Dick—Yale 
is Yale”. There was silence for a moment; 
then he added, significantly, ‘And Yale men 
are Yale men”. 

“By God, Frank, you’re right!” and Dick 
clasped his brother’s hand with a leok which 
only Yale men would understand. At that 
moment Mother Merriwell entered the room. 

“Frank—Dick”, she said. ‘Here comes 
the station taxi”— 

An automobile drove up outside; a minute 
later the front door opened and in the hallway 
appeared two young men. 

One of these was Chester; the other might 
have been Jack Dempsey, except that Jack is 
always rather well dressed and never wears 
red neckties. 

“Hello, mother!” cried Chester. 
Frank and Dick”. 

“Chester, my boy”, cried the happy old 

(Continued on page 102) 
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American Racing Notes, from Paris 
With a Drawing, Made at Longchamps, by Henry Raleigh 


(By cable, from Longchamps) Ficld, smart. First race, for American fillies. 
Stakes, a reduced Parisian Nobleman. Winner, Millicent De Peyster, Piping 
Rock Stables. Colours, geranium-red cap, green jade jacket, flame-coloured 
sash. Second, Flossie Higginbotham, of Oil City, a rank outsider; Miss 
Millicent carried a little over 3,000,000 pounds, and won galloping by three 
lengths. Four maidens, wholly unbacked, also ran. Sibyl Stuyvesant, the 
Lenox entry—a somewhat eager two-year-old—was disqualified for crowding. 


Second Race, Débutante Stakes, for maidens sired in U. S. A. Stakes, a 
French Dukedom. Winner, Myra Blymph, Kansas City Stables. Second, 
Jessie Goelet, the Newport entry. The winner is a game filly and will stand 
watching. Colours, cloth of silver cap, with sea-shell embroidery, jacket of 
tailless ermine—with cerise lining; sleeves of metal lace. Dolly Iselin, the 
game little Westchester entry, led to the turn, but was nosed out by Myra B., 
who carried a deal of wise money and shook off a big field of rivals. 
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In Which it is Shown That the Study of Nature May Suggest Strange Fantasies 


HE nursery of a luxurious apartment in 
[ ces: The furniture, upholstered in 

warm yellow, has rounded edges so that 
the child cannot hurt himself. The sweetish 
odour of medicines pervades the room. The 
lights are dim, but even in the dim light the 
child, lying in bed, can be seen to be very pale 
and thin. He is so ill that on entering the 
room one has to force a smile to hide the pity 
his frailty inspires. Just now no one is with 
him except the French governess who sits at 
the bedside watching him. For a long time a 
drowsy silence prevails, then the child stirs, 
opens his eyes, sits up in bed and looks at 
the governess. 


MADEMOISELLE: You're not asleep yet? 

Tue CuiLtp: I can’t sleep any more, 
mademoiselle. 

MADEMOISELLE: But why? 

Tue Cuitp: I had the funniest dream, 
mademoiselle! . A lot of people came 


in and sat around my bed. And all. of them 
had violins where their heads ought to be. 
And in their hands they held fiddlesticks and 
they played on their own heads with them. 
One was as fat as Mr. Perkatay; and he had 
a big cello instead of a head and was sawing a 
stick to and fro in the place where his nose 
ought to be . . . and it made such a loud 
noise that it woke me up. . . . 

(Mademoiselle looks at him in silence.) 

THE Cuitp: May I have some water, 
please ? 

(Mademoiselle gives him the water quickly.) 

THE CHILD: (sips it) Thank you... . 


No. . . I don’t want any more. (Pushes 
the extended glass away.) 
MADEMOISELLE: But you’re not drinking. 


(He does not answer. There is a long 
silence. ) 
THe Cuitp: When I’m dead, mademoi- 


selle, you will have to take care of my silk- 
worms. You must see that they always have 
plenty of mulberry leaves to eat. . . Stoger 
says that if you feed them red currant leaves 
they'll make red cocoons. . . but I won’t be 
able to find out because I’ll be dead before the 
leaves grow on the red currant bushes again. 
But, mademoiselle, you watch out for the first 
leaves, and put five silkworms in a separate 
box and see if they will eat them. Then keep 
them there until the cocoons are made, and see 
if they are red. And, when we meet in 
Heaven, mademoiselle, you can tell me whether 
they were really red, or whether Stoger told 
me a fib. 
MADEMOISELLE: Yes. 


THe Cuitp: Stoger has more silkworms 
than I have. 

MADEMOISELLE: He has? 

THe Cuitp: Stoger has more than two 


hundred. And he has a negro one too—all 
black. . . Mademoiselle, give me my silk- 
worms, please ? 

(She pushes a small table to the bedside, 
gets the box of silkworms and places it on the 
table. The Child leans over the table and 
eagerly inspects the worms.) 

MADEMOISELLE: There they are, mon p’tit. 

Tue Cup: My worms are all fat because 


they came from healthy eggs. Stoger is cruel 


By FRANZ MOLNAR, Author of “Liliom” 
Translated by Benjamin F. Glazer 


to animals. After the butterflies had come out 
of the cocoons he came to see me and brought 
one of his own butterflies with him. And we 
had a race to see whose butterfly would lay 
the most eggs. My butterfly’s name was Paul, 
and his was called Steve. We got two pieces 
of white paper and we put Paul on one and 
Steve on the other. Then the race began. Each 
of us had a pencil to keep score with. I was 
away ahead. When Paul had laid twenty-six 
eggs, Steve had laid only nineteen. And I’d 
have won all right, only Stoger is cruel to 
animals, and he won. 

MADEMOISELLE: How was that? 

THE CuiLp: Because when Paul had laid 
thirty-four eggs and Steve only twenty-eight, 





BLIGHT 
By HARRISON DOWD 


New. all things flourish. Only this 
Yellows and hesitates beneath the 
sun: 
My want and my request of you 
Who once were my required, accus- 
tomed one. 


Fruit sets and pétals fall therefrom; 
Beauty and sun have swollen every 
tree. 
And yet no sun will turn to green 
These yellow leaves which over- 
shadow me. 











—_ 


Stoger put a red paper under Steve so she 
would go wild and lay more eggs. He thought 
she’d lay more if he made her angry. But she 
wouldn’t. She just got angry and kept hop- 
ping up and down on the red paper and 
wouldn’t lay a single egg. And while she was 
doing that, Paul sat comfortably on his white 
paper and laid two eggs more. That made 
thirty-six for me. But Stoger won anyhow 
because he’s cruel to animals. 

MADEMOISELLE: But how? 

THE CuHiLp: When Stoger found he was 
eight eggs behind he squeezed his butterfly. 

MADEMOISELLE: And then? 

THE CHILD: Then Steve laid another egg. 
I told Stoger it was cheating to squeeze the 
butterflies, but he said he wasn’t squeezing 
Steve, he was only petting him. I’d have done 
the same to Paul, only I was sorry for her. 
The poor thing would die anyhow as soon as 
she was through laying eggs. It would be 
cruel to press her. 


MADEMOISELLE: I love you for that. You 
have a kind heart, mon p’tit. 
THe Cup: Then all of a sudden... 


all by himself . . . Paul laid another egg. 
And that got Stoger all excited and he began to 
massage Steve harder than ever. I couldn’t 
bear to watch it. I turned my head away, and 
I heard him count: “Forty-one . . . forty- 
two . . forty-three. . .” 


MADEMOISELLE: And then? 
THe Cuitp: And then... Stoger won 
the race. But it killed Steve. We buried him 


in the garden. 
(The Child sinks back among his pillows. 
He is quite exhausted.) 


MADEMOISELLE: 
to sleep. 

THE CHILD: (staring thoughtfully) No. 

(They sit a long time in silence. Then the 
door opens and the child’s mother looks into 
the room. Seeing he is awake, she enters.) 

THE CurLtp: Mother. 

THE MoTHER: Yes, dear. 


Ah, you are tired. Go 


Tue Cuitp: Have we any string in the 
house? 

THE MotHER: String? Yes, dear. 

THE CuiLtp: A whole lot? 


THE MoTHER: 

THE CHILD: 
all there is. 

. fifty . 
of it. 

(Mademoiselle leaves the room and gives the 
necessary order to a servant, who appears in 
a few minutes with as many balls of string as a 
neighbouring stationer has been able to supply.) 

THe Cuitp: Oh! That’s right! Put them 
all here. 

(He smiles contentedly as the balls of string 
are heaped along the coverlet of his bed.) 

(The doctor enters, greets the mother si- 
lently.) 

THE CuILD: Do you know what I’m going 
to do, mother? I’m going to spin myself into 
a cocoon. 

THE MoTHER: What, my child? 

THE CuILp: I'll get out of bed and take 
all this string into a corner and spin myself 
into a cocoon the way a silkworm does. 

(His eyes are sparkling with excitement.) 

THE MoTHER: But you mayn’t get out of 
bed, dear. 

(His eyes darken with disappointment. He 
begins to weep silently.) 

THE Doctor: (to the mother in a whisper) 
Let him do what he likes, madame. 

(The shrug of his shoulders indicates that 
nothing can matter now.) 

THE MoTHER: (choking down a sob) Very 
well, dear . . . if you like... 

(Very deliberately the Child gets out of bed. 
Mademoiselle slips a pair of soft leather slip- 
pers on his feet and tenderly helps him into a 
blue silken dressing gown. With an air of 
great ceremony he carries his string into a cor- 
ner of the room, ties one end to a leg of a chair 
and begins to fashion the string into a cocoon 
in the manner of the silkworm. Mademoiselle 
can bear it no longer. She leaves the room 
hurriedly and sits down in the kitchen to weep. 
The Child weaves on industriously, the lines 
of string growing thicker and thicker about 
him. Then suddenly his voice sounds, weak, 
low, half jocular, half earnest from behind the 
darkening web of string.) 

THE Cuitp: When it’s all finished . . . 
I’m going to gnaw my way through . . . and 
creep out . . . and then ... I'll fly away. 

(The twilight creeps slowly into the room. 
There is no sound save the low, whispering 
swish of the string in his little hands. And 
even this sound grows fainter and fainter until 
at last it dies out altogether.) 

(The doctor rises with a start. The mother 
buries her face in her hands. Mademoiselle, 
re-entering, runs to the telephone. A servant 
hastily switches on the lights.) 


As much as you like. 
Well, tell them to bring me 
Twenty balls . . . or more 
. . Dll need heaps and heaps 
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VANITY FAIR 


Satie and “Socrate” 


The Zany of Modern Music Has, in His Latest Work, Revealed Himself as a Grave and Serene Poet 


Erik Satie. The tiny symphonic drama, 

based on fragments of the Symposium, the 
Phaedrus, and the Phaedo, has given it the 
weight and dignity of those of the composers 
who have felt life simply and profoundly. 
Before the pure, naked score was published, 
one conceived the good man first the clown of 
music. The tragedian one saw in him second 
always. Debussy, Rimsky, Strauss, Ravel; 
all the musicians of the time who were in- 
trigued by the mysterious presence of the other 
senses, sight, smell, touch, as overtones in the 
sense of hearing, and who dreamt of stirring 
all five senses at once, of composing perfumes, 
lights, textures—these appeared the serious 
performers. Satie, like the sly zanies of the 
circus, waltzed in at the conclusion of the acro- 
batics to burlesque them. Hampering imped- 
ing magnificence, ineffectual beauty and colour 
misplaced, he came to humiliate the excessive 
pride and complacency of the exhibitors by 
reminding the audience and them of the com- 
plete indifference of the universe to such 
human accomplishments and prowesses. He, 
too, in the region of music, lost his brilliant 
trousers while parading, and stumbled over his 
own feet just as he had succeeded in getting 
all six oranges revolving in air. 


GS intsec has made grave the figure of 


The Critic of Impressionism 


NDEED, so delicious and biting was the 

clown-play that it is possible Satie has al- 
ready, or will shortly, put a close for the present 
to impressionistic music-making. The partisans 
of absolute music found in him a champion, 
perhaps not of the sort they preferred, but one 
very serviceable, nevertheless. The bladder he 
wielded struck double blows always, one to the 
theory of program-music, the other to the prac- 
tice of its votaries. The first he made ridicu- 
lous by forcing it to logically illogical extremes. 
There can be no doubt, of course, of the fact 
that tones, phrases, timbres, excite visual 
images in composer and auditor. And still, it 
is equally sure that the images evoked are by 
no means inevitably identical. The verdict of 
the lady who held that Beethoven’s piano- 
sonata opus 27 No. 2 is called the Moonlight 
for the reason that the second movement re- 
sembles so much the shine of the moon on Lake 
Lucerne, amply instances the rule. Music is 
too idealistic a thing to permit itself to be 
bound to concrete references. You cannot have 
a white horse in music. It was precisely the 
white horse that Satie mischievously pretended 
to make his music represent. In a series of 
burlesque “program” compositions for piano, 
Descriptions automatiques, Embryons des- 
séchés, Croquis et agaceries d’un gros Bon- 
homme en bois, and others, he joined some 
sophisticatedly banal and childishly absurd 
music to very detailed and concrete arguments. 
Several of these parodies, Sur un vaisseau, 
Tyrolienne turque, Espanana, pretend to ma- 
terial much in favour with Debussy, Ravel and 
Albeniz. In all, the program is made ludi- 
crous through the perfect meaninglessness of the 
music. One is reminded continuously of the 
powerlessness of music to be concretely nar- 
rated and depicted. The idiotic figures of 


Embryons desséchés are supposed to describe 


By PAUL ROSENFELD 


minutely the habits of sea-slugs and other 
crustaceans. A sort of hunting theme of the 
kind that is given hapless infants to play in 
the first year of their pianism, is supposed to 
describe the manner in which the podoph- 
thalma pursues its prey. The mock-nautical 
figure of Sur un vaisseau has attached to it 
words that inform the performer that the music 
is to represent, among other things, a breath 
of wind, maritime melancholy, the captain’s 
remark “Trés beau voyage”, a distant land- 
scape, waves, and the landing stage. The al- 
legedly “Spanish” music of Espanana illustrates 
La belle Carmen et le peluquero, the Puerta 
Maillot, the good Rodriguez, the remark, “Isn’t 
that the Alcade?’’, the Plaza Clichy, and the 
rue de Madrid. 

Besides these particular slaps at the 
theory of program music, Satie, in all his 
pieces, mocks the descriptive, definitive music 
with burlesque and impossible directions to the 
performer. Even in his delicate lissome 
dances, Gnossiennes, Gymnopedies, as he en- 
titles them, one reads continually suggestions 
such as “Arm yourself with clairvoyance”, 
“Counsel yourself meticulously”, “Carry this 
sound further off’, and .“Open the head”. 
Otherwheres, one reads “In the manner of a 
nightingale with a toothache’’, ‘““Epotus, Cor- 
pulentus, Caeremoniosus, Paedagogus”, ‘from 
the end of the eyes and withheld in advance’, 
“a little bloodily”, ‘‘without blushing a finger”, 
“on yellow plush”, “dry as a cucu”. The 
Prélude de la porte héroique du ciel, that 
wicked amusing parody on the prelude to The 
Blesséd Damozel by Debussy, is interlined 
with directions to the performer to play, ‘‘su- 
perstitiously, with deference, very sincerely si- 
lent, without pride, and obligingly”. One is 
reminded a little of some of Percy Grainger’s 
directions. The chief difference between the 
two types, however, is that these of the French- 
man are funny without being vulgar. 

But if Satie hit the theory of program music 
smartly in his “‘tone-poems” he smote the im- 
pressionistic musicians even more stingingly. 
For if his parodies adumbrate the cardinal 
disability of music, they declare very plainly 
the fact that the program had helped those who 
used it to make things fairly easy for them- 
selves. The suggestions of titles and argu- 
ments had made it a simple matter to obtain 
effects with music without really making the 
music do all the work. Strauss, for example, 
had come to rely more and more upon elaborate 
programs to give point to a good deal of unin- 
teresting music, and make foolish titterings of 
the violin appear to say something profound 
about the capriciousness of women. Debussy, 
too, had suggested by means of his jewelled 
and precious titles moods which the music 
either did not need or did not justify. And as 
we play over the marvellously silly music of 
Espanana and Sur un vaisseau, and contrast 
music with the mock-local colour of the inter- 
pellations, Puerta Maillot, Plaza Clichy, it 
comes to us that we have been lending our 
imaginations a little too cheaply to the impres- 
sionists. At the command of titles and pro- 
grams, we have set an elaborate stage in our 
minds for the musician; seen some sort of liter- 
esque Spain when he has spoken La soirée dans 


Granada or Ibéria or Rhapsodie Espagiol; 
some sort of romantic sea when the word was 
Un barque sur Vocéan or La mer; and been a 
trifle overready to shed our own glamour over 
the strictly musical performance. No matter 
what the intrinsic value of the music of De- 
bussy and Ravel and Albeniz is, and we do 
not for a moment question its greatness, it still 
seems to us that the attribution of romantic 
titles to compositions is an unfairness com- 
mitted to the auditor. A sort of violence is 
done his imaginations One should be per- 
mitted to hear music as music, and create one’s 
own images, if images one must create. Titles 
like those which Debussy strewed about so freely 
constitute a sort of assault, even when they do 
not assist the composer to gain illegitimate 
effects with his work. And one turns with re- 
lief to the humorous, modest, unpretending 
names, Trois morceaux en forme de poire, Airs 
a faire fuir, Veritables préludes flasques, 
Danses de travers, which Satie has given to 
some of his most diaphanous compositions. 
These little jokes, at least, make no pretense. 
They leave one be in one’s voyage through the 
musical pages marked by them. And the voy- 
age often leads one to the very soul of music. 


The Delicate Wit of the Clown 


OR Satie, like his brethren of the circus, 

is a good acrobat. The clowning and 
parody of the zanies oftentimes conceal an art 
as delicate as that of the legitimate performers. 
And if Satie’s talent is not a very rich or very 
powerful one, it is nevertheless exquisite and 
original and real. Even in his broadest pieces 
of fun, his horsiest horsing of Debussy and 
Ravel, a real musical wit points the satire. 
Debussy’s complacent tristezza, his softly wail- 
ing arpeggios and consecutive minor triads, are 
very slyly taken off, reduced with no little art- 
fulness to a comic banality; and though the 
song on the words beginning “Tell me, Da- 
phinio, which tree is it whose fruits become 
the tears of birds?’’ burlesques the lachrimos- 
ity, yearnfulness, and pleasure-painfulness of 
Ravel’s lyrics; a very limpid and gossamer- 
like music accompanies the fun. And Satie’s 
less ironic work, his delicate, curiously simple, 
whole-tone-scale pieces for piano, are both 
poetic and interesting in form. They have the 
charm of things born in a medium. As one 
traces their gentle arabesques over the keys, 
one hears again the piano. One is really, once 
again, “playing the piano” for the sake of the 
play. His little suite Trois morceaux en forme 
de poire even makes four-hand music a delight 
both for auditor and performer, so pianistically 
and subtly are the movements written. It 1s 
particularly in his excessively simple and yel 
wavering gliding melodic lines that he has been 
most successful. Less fecund in harmonic and 
colouristic invention than some of his contem- 
poraries, Satie has nevertheless created for 
himself a personal idiom through his inven- 
tions in melodic form. He is very adept 1 
contrasting set periods and phrases of unequal 
lengths and different characters, and so obtain- 
ing curious and intriguing balances, pricking 
patterns. Satie has the gift of being utterly sim- 
ple, tender and direct. The second of the three 

(Continued on page 100) 
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Giovanni Martinelli, in “Les Huguenots” 


Signor Martinelli is Generally Considered the Logical Successor of Caruso at the Metropolitan Opera House 
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VANITY FAIR 


For Winter, For Summer 
It’s Easier for a Needle to Pass Through a Camel’s Eye Than for a Married Man to Get a Moment to Himself 


ERSONS: Richard Morton, about to go 
P off all by himself on a little outing. 
Louise Morton, his wife. 

(SceNE: The sunny, screened-in porch of 
an imposing edifice on Long Island Sound, 
which is known as a “cottage”, because tt is 
built over a cove instead of over a curbing. On 
his back in the big canvas hammock lies Mr. 
Morton, avidly devouring the racy bits in a 
bright new gun-catalogue. Spread out on his 
chest, ready to be called into service at a sec- 
ond’s notice, are a road-map of New England 
and a Bangor & Aroostook time-table. He ts 
wearing tennis shoes, very good-looking striped 
flannel trousers, and a disreputable, faded 
sweater dating back to sophomore days, which 
no power on earth, nor in the subways under 
the earth, has so far been able to sneak to a 
rag-man. Mrs. Morton, appetizingly frocked 
in lettuce-green organdie, sits in a wicker chair 
cretonned in lavender parrots, magenta moons 
and black persimmons, discontentedly turning 
the pages of a fashion-magazine; she is justly 
annoyed that skirts are getting long again. It 
is Wednesday. Last week-end’s most mucila- 
ginous guest has been pried away. Next week- 
end’s most perspiring and uncomfortable has as 
yet thought up no handsome excuse for leaving 
the city so early. They are alone. From time 
to time Mr. Morton utters an exclamation of 
astonishment and delight; from time to time 
Mrs. Morton yawns, and the chair creaks with 
her restlessness.) 


E: Whew,—that’s a beauty! 


SHE: Oh—hum. 
( Pause.) 
He: Lemme see—does that make connec- 
tions or—hm—‘“k’’—what the devil does “k” 
mean? 


(The chair creaks.) 

SHE: (fretfully, laying down her magazine) 
Dick, why can’t I go, too? 

He: Wait a minute—2:38 from—no, that 
won’t do—(he lays down the -time-table)— 
what’d you ‘say, dear? 

SHE: (looking him boldly in the eye) Why 
can’t I go, too? 

He: Go where? 

SHE: With you—to Maine. 

He: What do you mean, motor up with me 
to Bangor? It’s awfully dusty, dear. And 
you’d hate coming back alone. 

SHE: (staring obliquely at the leg of the 
wicker table) I don’t mean to come back. I 
mean to go where you go, into the woods and 
everything. 

HE: (sitting up straight and staring at her) 
What? Oh, Lou, you’re crazy! 

SHE: (pouting) I don’t see why. 

He: Oh, but Great Scott, Lou, show a little 
sense! It’s absolutely impossible! 

SHE: (staunchly, but her under-lip begin- 
ning to tremble a little) I don’t see why. 

He: Well—(he picks up the road-map and 
looks at it helplessly, then turns to her again) 
Excuse me for being so abrupt about it, dear, 
but you took me a little by surprise. Whatever 
put such an idea into your head? 

SHE: (unhappily) Oh, I don’t know. 

He: It really isn’t fit for a woman, you 


NANCY BOYD 


know, honey,—rough tramping, and half the 
time not enough water to wash in. "Twould 
kill you. 

SHE: (stubbornly, turning a ring on her 
finger) Agatha Walker went once with her 
husband. 

HE: 
ankle. 


Yes, and came back with a sprained 
And a big, strapping girl at that. 


HE: (in a low voice) ”Twasn’t sprained. 
’*T was strained. 

He: Oh, well,—hell. (He flops down 
again among the cushions and picks up the 
road-map. She looks at him coldly, then rises 
and goes into the house. In a few moments 
she returns, holding a letter in her hand.) 

SHE: (in the sweet, plaintive voice of every- 
day conversation among nice people) Dick, 
dear, would you mind putting this in the car 
for me, so that Victor will be sure to see it 
when he goes in for the mail? 

HE: (heartily relieved that she has forgot- 
ten all about it) You bet. Give her here.— 
But why didn’t you stick it in the bag, child? 

SHE: (with pretty simplicity) He’s already 
taken the letters from the bag, and he might 
not look again. 

HE: (affably) All right! 
Service is my middle name. 

SHE: (watching him as she gives him the 
letter) You won’t forget it, will you, Dick? 
I want it to go at once. 

He: Nothing simpler. (He takes the let- 
ter) But why all the rush? Whatisit? (He 
looks at it; his face turns a dark red; he sits up 
abruptly; his rubber soles come spanking to 
the floor of the porch) Lou, how long has 
this been going on? 

SHE: (innocently) What been going on? 

He: How long have you been writing to 
Hamlin Jefferies? 

SHE: Why—(she goes to her chair and 
seats herself languidly) I’ve always been 
writing to him, more or less. That is, we’ve 
never quite lost sight of each other since— 
well, since— 

HE: (grimly) Exactly,—since the day you 
tossed up a Chinese dime to see which of us 
you’d marry! Well, I want it to stop right here! 

SHE: (raising two delicately-arched and 
carefully-weeded eyebrows) Well, really, Dick! 

HE: (losing his temper) Yes, really, Dick! 
What are you writing him about, that’s what 
I want to know! 

SHE: Why—(she picks up her magazine 
and idly turns the pages) I’m just inviting 
him out for a few days. 

HE: Oh, you are, are your—Damn few, if I 
have anything to do with it! 

SHE: (slowly and absently, looking sidewise 
at a picture of an elegant long thin girl, hold- 
ing on a leash an elegant long thin dog) But 
you won’t have anything to do with it, dearest, 
—er—you won’t be here. 

He: What! You’re waiting till after I’m 
—well, I'll be—(he picks up the time-table 
and stares at it with unfocused gaze) 

SHE: (watching him from the tail of her 
eye) It’s not that, Dick. It’s just that I be- 
lieve in—in distributing my pleasures, you see. 
You ought to be glad there’s somebody around 
I like, to keep me from being lonely while 


Hand her over. 


you’re gone. (She sighs.) Men are terribly 
selfish—Hm—I wonder if I could wear a veil 
like that—Besides, you and Jeff never got on 
together very well. As I remember it, I was 
about the only taste you had in common. 

HE: (gruffly) Is he still in love with you? 

SHE: (modestly) Oh, I don’t know. Prob- 
ably not. He thinks he is. He’s always ask- 
ing me when I’m going to divorce you. 

HE: (with a howl of fury) Oh, he is, is he? 
Well, of all the— 

SHE: (mildly, looking up) Why, Dick, 
what a fuss you’re making! Really, dear, it’s 
far too hot to let oneself get so excited. Be- 
sides (sweetly), I always tell him there’s not a 
chance in the world of my divorcing you— 
for years yet. 

(He is speechless, purple with unavailing 
hate. He draws a little deck of rice-papers 
from his pocket, spills a great deal of tobacco 
upon and in the vicinity of one of them, and 
rolls himself a strange and uneven cigarette, to 
which with but scant success he applies a dry 
tongue, feverishly.) 

SHE: Dick, if you’re not going to take my 
letter out, give it to me, and I’ll do it myself. 

(He gives no sign of having heard her; he 
runs a finger up the seam of his cigarette, and 
thrusts it into his mouth.) 


HE: Dick, give it back to me. 

HE: (with coolness, striking a match) 
Only on condition that you’ll promise not to 
post it. 

SHE: (laughing) How silly! What do you 
suppose I want it for except to post it? 

He: (manfully) Makes no difference. 
Promise you'll not post it, or I won’t give it 
back. 

SHE: (rising, and turning towards the 
house) Well, I'll just have to write another 
one, then. 

HE: (springing from the hammock and seiz- 
ing her melodramatically by the wrist) You 
will never write to that man again! 

SHE: (with a spasmodic giggle) Oh, Dick, 
if you only knew how much like a monkey you 
look, with your face all screwed up that way! 

-HE: (dropping her wrist and going back to 
the hammock) Do as you please, Lou. | 
have no right to tell you what to do and what 
not todo. (He relights his cigarette.) But if 
you think you’re going to pack me off into the 
woods out of the way, you’re mistaken. No, 
madam. You don’t get me out of this house 
this summer. 

SHE: Oh, but dearest, don’t be absurd! I 
wouldn’t have you give up your trip for any- 
thing! (Her distress is charming.) It’s just 
that I’d be so lonely without you, that’s all. 
You mustn’t think of staying home on my 
account. 

HE: (thrusting out his chin) I’m not. I'm 
staying home on account of Mr. Hamlin Jef- 
feries, LL.D., Ph.D. It isn’t right (speak- 
ing now with the whining playfulness of self- 
pity) it isn’t right for me to be running off to 
the timber just when a great man like that’s 
coming to visit us. No. I gotta be here. ! 
want to be on the step to meet him. I want to 
watch him smoking my cigars, winding my 

(Continued on page 98) 
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CHARLES 


This is Charles. Charles 
is high spirited and full 
of childish, innocent fun. 
This is well to remem- 
ber on those very fre- 
quent occasions when 
one would like to knock 
the mischievous little 
brat for a loop 





TOODLES 


To Toodles, Washington 
Square is one grand 
thrill after another, and 
life in general is the 
most exciting, worth- 
while thing imaginable. 
Poor Toodles—if he only 
didn’t have to grow up 


JANE 
Jane, the dear child, has 
just consumed three 
frankfurters, nineteen 
chestnuts and two bot- 
tles of orange soda. 
Jane’s father is a lead- 
ing Greenwich Village 
doctor, which is, per- 
haps, just as well 


The Children’s Hour in Washington Square 


Sketches by George Luks of Child-Life in the Heart of Greenwich Village 








KATHERINE AND ELLEN 
We see here Katherine and Ellen, engaged in a frank and 
earnest discussion of the habits and character of the opposite 
sex, in which it is decided that boys are, one and all, hopeless. 
Katherine and Ellen will probably arrive at this same conclu- 
sion again some twenty years later, after they have made a few 
of the usual trials at married life 








ANGELINA 


Angelina is still a trifle too 
young to take more than an in- 
nocent bystander’s interest in 
the other children’s activities 
in Washington Square. But 
little Angelina’s day will come 
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GWENDOLYN 


Behold Gwendolyn, the 
sister of Charles. She 
has all her brother’s dev- 
ilish ability to drive 
older people insane, but 
her methods are infin- 
itely more subtle. Her 
chief implement of tor- 
ture is “Why?” 
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MINERVA 


Something has happened 
to little Minerva, for she 
is scurrying post-haste for 
the bench on which her 
mama is sitting. It looks 
as though a handkerchief 
might restore Minerva’s 
amour propre 


MARGIE 


Margie is the undisputed 
female 82-pound ring- 
side champion of the 
Square. Her combat- 
ants are of every imag- 
inable race, age, and 
colour, but she defends 
her title daily against 
all comers 
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VESTOFF 


An eighteen-year-old dancer of great skill who 
has made his first appearance on Broadway in 
this year’s Greenwich Village Follies. He is the 
principal dancer of the Beardsley ballet, the most 
bizarre spectacle of the new Follies 


HUBERT STOWITTS 
A Californian who was discovered by Pavlowa 
while still at the University of California. He is 
shown here in a divertissement, a conception of 
his own, based on a Japanese No drama, with music 
by Renaldo Haune and costumes by Stowitts 





FRANC S BIUGJIERE 


JAMES WATTS 


An accomplished dancer, 
trained in the Russian school, 
and a finished musician, 
James Watts has diverted his 
talents to comic purposes 


ROSE ROLANDO (Left) 
One of the many dancers pro- 
vided by the ‘‘Music Box Re- 
vue’, the Irving Berlin show, 
which is proving the most 
popular revue in New York 


GRETCHEN 
EASTMAN (Right) 
Miss Eastman has _ created 
quite a sensation by her 
Apache dance in the Green- a é j 

wich Village Follies — - ane i 





NIKOLAS MURAY MAUKICE GOLDBERG 


Dances of the Grotesque and Arabesque 


Pure Jazz Seems Lately to Have Lost its Savour, but Everything Still Has a Note of Jazz 
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Expressionism in the Drama 
An Account of the Three Schools of Dramatists Who Are Attempting to Discard Realism for Reality 


behind the other arts in reflecting the 

changing mind of man—has begun at last 
to hint at something which corresponds to 
those significant developments in painting 
which we call expressionism. Attempting to 
escape from the literal representation of life, it 
has begun the transfer to the theatre of the 
illumination of those deep and vigorous and 
eternal processes of the human soul which the 
psychology of Freud and Jung has given us 
through the study of the unconscious, striking 
to the heart of emotion and linking our com- 
monest life with the emanations of the primi- 
tive racial mind. The attempts to get back of 
realism to reality—which is in art nothing but 
the exploration of the unconscious mind below 
the appearance and pretence of man—have 
been few as yet, halting, obvious or extrava- 
gant, but at least suggestive. 

In their crudest and most literal form these 
attempts actually present upon the stage 
the embodied thoughts or unconscious motives 
of characters. In Alice Gerstenberg’s Over- 
tones, for example, while two women go 
through the formalities of social intercourse, 
their deeper selves, standing veiled behind 
them, betray to the audience their true atti- 
tudes, emotions and desires. Sometimes the 
whole dialogue of these playlets—for they have 
never dared go beyond the one-act form—is 
merely the unspoken thoughts of the people 
made audible by the free convention of the 
aside. Thus in They, by Herve Lauwick, a 
man and a woman sitting opposite each other 
in a railroad carriage speculate upon one an- 
other’s charms and matrimonial estate, and 
H. L. Mencken in his amusing skit, The Pro- 
fessor, reveals the secret thoughts of the fa- 
mous pianist and his audience during a recital. 
Such games are entertaining novelties hardly 
more than indicating a public curiosity. They 
do not touch the soul-searing inner revelation 
of such a bizarrerie as Strindberg’s Spook 
Sonata or the projection of unconscious im- 
pulse in Andreyeff’s Black Maskers. 


The Three Schools 


N the other hand, three schools of play- 

wrights have arisen that nourish more or 
less complete philosophies of a new drama, and 
attempt with greatly varying success to project 
these theories into dramatic action. The first 
of these schools is known to those outside Rus- 
sia only by the works of its founder, Yevrey- 
noff, though there must, of course, be followers 
for so brilliant and provocative a theorist and 
creator. Yevreynoff’s theory of “‘mono-drama”’ 
is that the whole play, its action, its setting 
and all its people, should be seen by the audi- 
ence through the eyes of one character only, 
that they should be seen as the hero sees them, 
and should take on the quality, colour, move- 
ment and motives, which his mind conceives 
them to possess. This theory may end in noth- 
Ing more than an entertaining or a rather in- 
comprehensible “stunt”. It cannot well escape 
unless it penetrates not merely what the hero 
thinks he thinks, but his unconscious mind as 
well. Also it must represent not only what he 
thinks, but what he desires. Yevreynoff’s best 
nhown piece, The Theatre of the Soul, is a 


Tv drama—always ten to fifteen years 


By KENNETH MAcCGOWAN 


playlet suggestion of Overtones, but it goes 
much deeper into dual mental states. From 
the name of a playhouse now functioning in 
Moscow, the Dramatic Mono-Theatre, it may 
be guessed that Yevreynoff’s theory has gone 
far toward practical exploitation since he for- 
mulated it more than ten years ago. 


Marinetti and the -Futurists 


HE second school of what might be called 

advanced dramaturgy issued its manifesio, 
The Futurist Synthetic Theatre, in 1915 over 
the signatures of F. T. Marinetti, Emilion 
Settimelli and Bruno Corra. From its theories 
and its plays, as interpreted and translated by 
Dr. Isaac Goldberg, the futurist movement in 
the theatre seems characteristically violent and 
freakish. Yet there lies hidden in it evidence 
of a not unhealthful rebellion against surface- 
realism. It is ‘‘anti-technical’’; it despises the 
elaborate and tedious mechanism of exposition, 
preparation, motivation, climax. It is opposed 
to logical action: ‘For example, it is stupid 
to represent upon the stage a struggle between 
two persons, always carried on with order, 
logic and clarity; while in our experience we 
find almost exclusively fragments of disputes 
which our activity as modern men has per- 
mitted us to witness for but a moment in the 
street car, in a café, at a station, and which 
have remained filmed (cinematographfatt) 
upon our minds as dynamic, fragmentary sym- 
phonies of gestures, words, sounds and light”. 

The curious plays which Marinetti has writ- 
ten and published are almost all of them very 
short, some hardly two or three pages long. 
Through most of them Marinetti betrays a 
modern and thoroughly unliterary sense of the 
part that light and setting can play in action. 
One piece shows only the feet of the per- 
formers, while the rest of their bodies are 
hidden by a black curtain that reaches almost 
to the floor. Another sets hands moving in a 
series of symbolic gestures above another black 
curtain. In others, the furniture speaks and 
the lights are intended to give them a semblance 
of movement. 

The most characteristic feature of Mari- 
netti’s method is what he calls “simultaneity” 
and ‘‘compenetration” and from which the 
‘‘synthesis” of the Futurist Synthetic Theatre is 
derived. It is the presentation of two or three 
places simultaneously on the stage and the 
juxtaposition of people and actions whose only 
relationship is perhaps spiritual. So far as 
the physical arrangement of this is concerned, 
Marinetti merely harks back to the platform 
stage of the French mystery plays, where 
Heaven occupied one end of the stage, Hell the 
other, and between them appeared half a dozen 
other places, just as in his enthusiasm for im- 
provisational and spontaneous acting he 
touches the commedia dell’ arte. 

The third school stems from the ‘“expres- 
sionist” movement in German art. Like ex- 
pressionism itself, which includes almost any 
variety of revolt from representative art, this 
dramatic movement is much more inclusiye and 
much sounder in theory than Marinetti’s. 
Moreover, it has produced long plays of arrest- 
ing merit. 

Since expressionism itself is an attempt to 


escape from representing nature in the terms 
of its effect on the artist, and instead to present 
the emotions of the artist in terms of either 
nature or abstract form, its drama is at utter 
odds with realism. It must use nature or man 
as the medium of expression, but it subdues the 
appearance of the natural world to the inner 
reality of the emotion which it wishes to make 
clear to us. The parallelism between painting 
and drama is not exact—except perhaps in the 
scrapping of slow and tedious old methods of 
technique which hamper the clear and spon- 
taneous flow of creation—but the result is dis- 
tinctive and often sound. In its extremest 
form, as fostered by the Sturm group, it runs 
off into the absurdity of Mallarmé and his 
L’Aprés-midi d’un Faune, the dependence on 
the sound rather than the sense of words. 

The Aktion group and certain unattached 
expressionists follow a saner path. They begin 
with the prime sanity of abjuring realism. 
Edsmid, one of the theorists, has admirably 
expressed in a single epigram the whole quar- 
rel with literal representation: ‘The world is 
here; it would be absurd to repeat it”. Dr. 
Goldberg thus sums up the philosophy of the 
movement as it is expressed by Manfred 
Schneider in Der Expressionismus in Drama: 
“It designs for the stage a musicality of word, 
a broad*sweep, a vast simplicity, a preference 
for types rather than well-characterized indi- 
viduality, the whole to be infused with, or 
suffused in, an atmosphere of exaltation. The 
Expressionists favor intuition rather than arti- 
fice, even in the acting. They would fill their 
pieces with ideas, yet shun the ‘thesis’ play. 
They would produce the impression of deep 
feeling, yet without what we are accustomed 
to term psychology in drama. Most of all, 
they would abandon the ivory tower and seek 
social, universal significance’. 


Georg Kaiser 


Ate the men who have written after this 
fashion are Paul Kornfeld, Walter Hasen- 
clever, Franz Werfel, Friederick Wolf, Fritz 
von Unruh, the painter Kokoschka and—the 
most effective and the most popular—Georg 
Kaiser. Their work has ranged from a new 
Antigone to tales as strange as Poe’s. Let us 
examine one of Kaiser’s dramas which has 
been produced by Reinhardt in Berlin, pre- 
sented experimentally in London by the Stage 
Society, and filmed in Germany. 

From Morn to Midnight tells in seven scenes 
the adventures of a man who begins the morn- 
ing as a bank clerk, steals a fortune because 
his senses are swept for a moment by a woman 
whom he imagines to be an adventuress, lives 
out a number of modern methods of dissipation, 
when he finds she wants nothing to do with 
him, and ends a suicide in a Salvation Army 
Hall. It is amazingly staccato. Even the so- 
liloquies with which it is liberally supplied 
are crisp and sharp. It is shot with terror and 
with humour. Both cut close to those strange 
psychic realities of life which come often with 
the effect of a hypnotic interlude in logical 
normal existence. 

When the clerk is crossing a field of snow in 
his flight with the money, he takes off his wet, 

(Continued on page 86) 
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Disappearing Localisms 


The Trouble with the Aristocratic Circles in American Novels is that They are Devoid af Aristocrats 


HE familiar way people are using the 
term “Main Street” usually for purposes 


of abuse, but at any rate as definite char- 
acterisation, adds a convenience to the lan- 
guage. Everybody understands what is meant 
by the Main Street sort of thing, even if he 
has not read the book, and it comes at a time 
when such symbols are much needed, for the 
confusion of characters following fusion of 
race and class in this country is fast taking 
all sense or point out of once useful localisms. 
I suppose every one has noticed the fading or 
lost significance for literary, facetious, or vi- 
tuperative purposes of such terms as Boston 
man, Chicago, Kalamazoo, Oshkosh, very 
Western, New York smart set, backwoods, 
Red Gulch, Plunket Hollow, Knickerbocker. 
Boston man, for example, though the term still 
lingers as a curse, obviously applies no longer 
to Boston, the Boston man in this sense of the 
word being at the present time probably in 
Omaha, in some literary club. And what 
definite notion could possibly be called to 
any one’s mind by the expression a “thorough 
New Yorker”? It seems probable that every 
famous local type is now found in some other 
quite distant locality. 
As to aristocratic or fashionable local terms 
I suppose our case is hopeless, terms, that is to 
say, like Belgravia, Mayfair, Faubourg Saint 
Germain, and many others, which whatever 
may have happened to the quarters themselves 
are still employed definitely in the very latest 
books—Belgravia having recently been found 
by Mr. Harold Begbie to be just as it was when 
Mr. James Yellowplush saw it, and the deni- 
zens of the Faubourg Saint Germain standing 
out quite as distinctly after the last analysis 
of M. Marcel Proust as the Hopi Indians after 
thorough anthropological reports under the 
auspices of the Smithsonian Institution. The 
idea of social miscellany is now, of course, 
inseparable from all the New York streets and 
quarters that once served this purpose in 
the American novel. 


Aristocratic New York 


pire for example, the canaille of artists, 
writers, actors, clerks, Grand Central Sta- 
tion rag tag and bobtail called to mind by such 
terms as Washington Square, Gramercy Park, 
Murray Hill, etc., or imagine a young man 
giving a Fifth Avenue address in the old com- 
placent manner, when the chances are ten to 
one that it will brand him as a Lithuanian gar- 
ment cutter or the father of eight Italian chil- 
dren or some creature with hardly a footing 
even in this hemisphere, to say nothing of a 
social standing in the town. 

To be sure New York suffers from a double 
evanescence in the matter, for not only do 
the quarters change beyond all social recogni- 
tion, but the novels about them are of a kind 
that pass almost instantly out of mind, Van 
Bibber characters disappearing from the mem- 
ory faster even than Van Bibber houses vanish 
from the street. New York fashionable quar- 
ters have always been torn down in fact be- 
fore they were built in literature, and it is only 
by the unaided powers of your own mind that 
you can attach an aristocratic interest to them, 
or indeed any interest at all. Some say the 


By FRANK MOORE COLBY 


shape of the island is to blame for the instabil- 
ity of the New York social term, but it is no 
more to blame than the shape of its fiction. 
If Washington Square does not linger in story 
and song it is certainly the fault of the story 
and the song, for a novelist might have in- 
vented the right sort of people, even if the 
right sort of people could not be found. It is 
not the fault of geography, if every local term 
supposed to be associated with the gentry is 
merely associated with ennui. 

No quarter of any city, even of Paris or 
London, would long remain idealistically aris- 
tocratic if left to people like the late Richard 
Harding Davis or Robert W. Chambers. Nor 
would it fare better if the hard, cold gaze of 
Mrs. Edith Wharton, in the Age of Innocence, 
were turned on it, ruthlessly determined that 
nobody who lived in it should seem a bit more 
interesting than he probably was. Snobbery in 
New York has had no literary confirmation, 
and from the contemplation of its best society 
in the books, envy and a sense of exclusion 
never arise, except perhaps in the bosom of 
some colored man. Snobbish readers remain 
uninformed as to what to be snobbish about. 


The Need for Lying 


T is no excuse for New York fiction to say in 

the stock phrase that fashionable life is 
“empty,” for of what use is a poet or a novelist 
if not to people the inane? What with tedious 
melodrama on the one side and sheer photog- 
raphy on the other, New York writers would 
have created an emptiness, even if there had 
not been one. So it has come about through 
the literary destitution of the city that, with 
the best will in the world, one cannot entertain 
any agreeable illusion about its better class, 
never having encountered in any book an ex- 
clusive circle that one desired to enter, but only 
exclusive circles that seemed rather quaran- 
tined by the rest of the town than excluding it. 
New York fiction fails completely to account 
for the socially ambitious. Any person who 
desired to enter the upper circle described in 
Mrs. Wharton’s Age of Innocence was not so- 
cially ambitious but simply morbid. You 
might as well call a person a social climber 
for wishing to enter a state institution for de- 
fectives. Not that I doubt Mrs. Wharton’s 
veracity. On the contrary, the difficulty prob- 
ably arises from her excess of veracity. By 
mystification and a little lying she might have 
created a social cachet that would have left 
room for envy and ambition in outsiders. Paul 
Bourget would have done so, and even H. G. 
Wells. Persons of great literary talents in 
other capitals are adding constantly to the 
myth that people who ought to be aristocratic 
really are so. In New York when we turn 
Robert W. Chambers and the movies on them 
to that end and then let Mrs. Wharton blast 
them, naturally there is not much left. 

So we have no convenient local symbol of 
the upper class, and when you think of 
New York best society you never think of any 
name of person or place; you think only of an 
income. Incomes are the only symbols of New 
York gentilities and social nuances that are 
generally understood, like the quarters of Lon- 
don and the Faubourg Saint Germain. That 


a hundred years of novelists, society writers, 
and reminiscent essayists, often credulous of 
social distinctions and even adulatory, should 
have left us nothing but this dry arithmetical] 
method of classifying the New York better sort 
is one of the city’s tragedies. Unaided by any 
traditional associations of desirable manners, 
breeding, point of view, exclusiveness, social 
charm, and prestige, aristocracy in its most 
delicate shades is arithmetical. It is not that 
we wish to take this commercial point of view, 
but literature has created none better, the term 
three hundred thousand dollars a year having 
as much literary value as social descriptions by 
the late Richard Harding Davis and his suc- 
cessors, and appealing even more strongly to 
the reader’s imagination. 

Indeed, it is a wonder that writers on New 
York have not battered the wider meaning out 
of every local term, and we ought to be thank- 
ful that they have left us the few general sym- 
bols that remain, such as Wall Street for sin 
and shame, Brooklyn for rusticity, Harlem for 
distance, Bowery for low life. As to high life, 
jumping about the city like a neuralgic pain, 
it will have to be left to the local diagnos- 
ticians of the moment, and will probably best 
be indicated in the long run by the names of 
new hotels, or automobile models. 

Nor do Beacon Hill, Back Bay, and other 
Boston terms serve any better than Washing- 
ton Square, in spite of their better luck in 
novelists. For despite all that Mr. Howells 
has done for them—perhaps on account of it— 
these symbols indicate a meticulous and fussy 
people, haunted by thousands of little cares, 
social, moral, educational, rather than pos- 
sessed of the large, pig-headed aristocratic as- 
surances—nests of mere academic vermin, 
never a butterfly. Mr. Howells’s Boston aris- 
tocracy was the Cambridge set, contributors to 
the Atlantic Monthly, most of them. 


The Spirit of Liberalness 


T any rate, the making of a Howells Bos- 

ton hero into a contributor to the Atlantic 
Monthly would be about the best that Boston 
birth and breeding, as described by that novel- 
ist, could have done for him. Like Mrs. Whar- 
ton, he would not give his imagination 4 
chance, but let the facts control it. If he 
had created a gay unscrupulous Beacon Hill 
seigneur or Back Bay sad dog, his conscience 
would have troubled him. Perhaps such 4 
thing would have been impossible in Boston. 
Still I believe several generations of Ouidas 
might have made something out of the place, 
or the elder Dumas working with his eyes 
shut. 

Pertinacity quite as much as literary skill is 
required to fix a localism in the language s0 
that it lasts independently of what happens t0 
the place or the people in it, such as buncombe, 
billingsgate, first families of Virginia, brum- 
magen, Bayswater, and I hope, Main Street, 
for obviously nobody cares whether Bun 
combe County is still patriotic or whether there 
are any first families in Virginia or if the 
needless unanimities of Main Street are just 
as common in the Sixties and Seventies east of 
Central Park. It is a mistake to discard 4 

(Continued on page 98) 
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ties Ulric to Bring “Kiki” to New York 


By a Curious Coincidence the Famous Comedy Has Been Revived in Paris with Mlle. Spinelli in the Principal Réle 


ALFRED CHENEY JOHNSTON 
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Rollo’s Romance 


VANITY FAIR 


Our Little Hero Defeats Both Yale and Princeton at Football 


shortly after Rollo’s family moved to their 

city apartment, Rollo was invited to a gay 
luncheon party at a public inn which was man- 
aged by a Mr. Ritz. It was here that Rollo 
first met his cousin Stella, and another little 
girl named Anabelle Litchfield. Rollo had liked 
Anabelle very much, but he had had no oppor- 
tunities to talk- with her at that time, for Ana- 
belle’s attention was greatly occupied by the 
laughing chatter of a young Mr. Rupert Hogan, 
a boy of about Rollo’s own age who lived in 
New York, and knew a great many things about 
city life which our little hero had never learned. 

During the months which followed, Anabelle 
had made a number of visits, and thus the sum- 
mer and fall had passed until her memory in 
Rollo’s mind had become vague and indistinct, 
though still very pleasant. 

In the meantime, however, Rollo was becom- 
ing more and more versed in the accomplish- 
ments which are expected of a city boy. This 
was due very largely to the kindness of his 
Uncle George who frequently took his little 
nephew with him to the theatre, to his club, and 
to a number of evening festivals where there 
was dancing, charades and all manner of fun. 


Scion of my little readers may recall that 


An Interrupted Lesson 


T the time this chapter of our story opens, 
Rollo was seated before the cheerful gas- 
log at home instructing Jonas as to the proper 
method of making a martini. This was indeed 
a change from the old days in the country when 
Jonas used to teach Rollo how to pile wood and 
pick up potatoes. The positions were now re- 
versed. Rollo was the teacher and Jonas was 
the pupil. 

“You see, Jonas,” said Rollo, “you must be 
very careful to put in at least two-thirds of gin 
to one-third of vermouth.” 

“What is vermouth?” asked Jonas. 

“Vermouth is a sweet cordial similar to 
cherry-bounce,” said Rollo. ‘But now, Jonas, 
we will have the review lesson. What is a 
manhattan ?” 

“A manhattan,” replied Jonas, “is a liquid 
composed of two-thirds of extract of rye, one- 
third . 

At this moment Rollo’s sister, Lucy, came 
running into the room. 

“O, bother!” cried Rollo. “Why do you 
interrupt Jonas and me at our work?” 

“You will be very glad to hear,” said Lucy 
gaily. “Our cousin Stella’s mother has just 
telephoned to say that she wishes you and me 
to go with her to a great foot-ball match at New 
Haven to-morrow. The Yales are to play the 
Princetons, and Stella is to go and her friend 
Anabelle, likewise.” 

“Hot towel!’ cried Rollo, to Jonas’s amaze- 
ment, and began running violently about the 
room to the grave danger of the dainty bric-a- 
brac which stood on the marble-topped table. 

“‘We start to-morrow morning at ten o’clock,” 
said Lucy, “and mother said you must surely 
wear your tippet, and take the little shawl] your 
Aunt Sarah knit for you.” 

“Tippet and shawl, indeed!” said Rollo, “I 
shall wear my new fur-lined great-coat and my 
coon-skin hat. O, hot towel! Hot towel!” 

The little folks then joined hands and danced 


’ 





By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 








THE FOOTBALL CROWD 


When little Rollo was seated in the Bowl 
at New Haven with his cousin Stella and 
her friends he looked around at the crowd. 
“Why they don’t look a thing like people”, 
he said, ‘“‘they look much more like the 
knots in one of Grandmother’s hooked-rugs” 











Sketches by Hogarth, Jr. 


about excitedly until they were quite exhausted. 
Promptly at ten o’clock on the following 
day, Cousin Stella’s handsome automobile 
came rolling around the corner, and Rollo and 
Lucy, warmly dressed in their best coats and 
hats, were soon ensconced among the comfort- 
able cushions with their little friends. 
Somewhat to Rollo’s disappointment Rupert 
Hogan was one of the party, but this feeling 
was almost immediately forgotten in his en- 
thusiasm at again seeing Miss Anabelle who 
looked charming indeed in a dark blue dress 
with grey furs, against which she wore a large 
bouquet of violets. Rupert, on the contrary, 
wore a bright, brown suit with an extremely 














a tthe; 
ROLLO’S DREAM 
As the merry crowd motored homeward from 
the football game, Rollo fell asleep and 
dreamed a delightful dream. There were stars 
in the sky which reminded him of Anabelle’s 
eyes, and it seemed to him that he kissed her 











large yellow chrysanthemum in his buttonhole, 

“Which are you for, Rollo,” asked. Ana- 
belle, “Yale or Princeton ?”’ 

“I am for Princeton,” said Rupert loudly, 
which was very rude as he had not been ad- 
dressed. 

“T am for Yale, of course,” cried Rollo. 

“Oh joy!’ laughed Anabelle. “So am I. | 
must teach you the cheer. It begins “Brek-ek- 
kek-kek, ko-ax, ko-ax!”’ 

“Tiger. Siz-boom-ah!” shouted Rupert. 

“See, I have a tin-horn, all the Princeton 
men carry tin horns.” 


The Tortuous Trip 


HUS, with much shouting and noise and 

merry glee the little company sped on their 
way towards.the city of New Haven. The thor- 
oughfare soon began to be greatly crowded 
with thousands of automobiles filled with other 
girls and boys as well as with grown-ups, some 
so old that Rollo marvelled at their being out 
of doors at all, all bound for the great match. 
There was much dust, and confusion, and not 
a little danger. Racing cars filled with gentle- 
men with pleasant red faces dashed by at a 
break-neck pace and at one spot there was 
quite a pile of autos which had run into each 
other and were severely damaged. It also be- 
gan to be extremely cold. 

“Are we not delightfully uncomfortable?” 
shouted Rollo, as they whirled off the road to 
avoid another car, jumped a ditch, grazed a 
telegraph pole and bounced back onto the turn- 
pike again. 

“Yes indeed,” said Anabelle. ‘That is half 
the fun. Of course we-might have made the 
journey in a warm train, but that is not con- 
sidered the smart thing to do. One should al- 
ways be half-frozen when one arrives at a foot- 
ball match.” 

“Right-o!” said Rollo. ‘Come, Rupert, I 
will wager you a dime on the result!” 

“Done with you, Rollo,” said Rupert, and 
Lucy and Stella and Anabelle all applauded. 

New Haven town was even more crowded 
and confusing than the highway had been. Im- 
portant constables waved them hither and 
thither, and they were soon passing imposing 
buildings, which Stella’s mother told them 
were the Halls of Learning. 

“There are the new Harkness buildings,” 
she said. “A very great architect, Mr. Rogers, 
designed the group.” 

“We have a Roger’s group in our parlor,” 
said Rollo, “but it is by no means so large or 
so fine as this one. But do they play the 
match in that great courtyard?” 

“Dumbbell!” said Rupert. “They play the 
game in the Bowl.” 

“Well I vow!” thought Rollo, “who ever 
heard of playing football in a bowl!” 

But he kept silent and was very glad he had 
done so, for, after an hour of snail-like pace 
through the streets they came in sight of a g)- 
gantic structure, in which Rollo could see thou- 
sands and thousands of people sitting. 

“There is the Bowl,” cried his friends and 
they all clambered stiffly to the ground, still 
munching their luncheon sandwiches, and made 
their way to their seats. 

(Continued on page 106) 
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THE MEZZO-SOPRANO 


As one example of the progress of women 
in the fine arts consider Mme. Elba above. 
The Madam is not performing cne of 
Walter Camp’s Daily Dozen; au contraire 
she and the flute are competing for 
honours in “Hark, Hark, the Lark” 





4 POST POST IMPRESSIONIST 
As for painting, have we not indeed Miss Ethel 
Wyckham, whose original canvases would undoubt- 
edly have been featured in the last show of the 
Independents if Ethel had not courageously desired 
to show her contempt for all the other exhibitors by 
declining to participate 


Women in 










TRAGEDY 
And then in classic vein we see Clytem- 
nestra pursued by those. nasty little 


Furies or, possibly, by the illusion that 

she is an actress, for, were Aeschylus 

alive, he would undoubtedly add to the 
performance a chief fury in hot pursuit 






BELLES LETTRES 


And in literature, also, the feminine touch is b2- 
coming more and more significant, as witness 
above Mrs. Elleston-Conway, whose beautifully 
bound novels, depicting the joy and happiness of 
the American social scene, have provided her 
readers with something to put on the drawing 
room table—and the authoress with the means of 
spending the rest of her days in Europe 












Sketches by BENITO 








PIANO (MOLTO) 


And last, but least, we have Elfreda the child pianist, 
the prize pupil of Miss Ethingway’s famous School for 
Sub-Debs, whose commencement day duet with Esther 
Tullgirt—featuring hitherto unknown variations on a 
theme from Chopin—brought tears to the mother’s 
eyes and, perhaps, to those of the great Pole himself 


the Field of Arts and Letters 


Showing in a Seemingly Incontrovertible Manner that Perhaps After All Her Place is the Home 
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Photograph made in London by Bertram Park 
showing how the English photographers are 
striving to gain geometric effects by the ma- 
nipulation of light and shade. In the two 
upper photographs on this page the interest 
has been concentrated on the figures themselves 





MRS. PEABODY 


Drawing by Eyre de Lanux, re- 
cently exhibited at the Kingore 
Galleries, a type of portraiture 
which has inspired photogra- 
phers to reduce the facial char- 
acteristics of the sitter to a 
geometric pattern 





VANITY FAIR 





An even more successful cubist photograph by 
Bertram Park. In this case, almost every 
feature of the sitter and the shadows of the 
face and throat have been given an angular 
quality. Even the hair has acquired a pattern 
of. formal symmetry in two shades of grey 





SE RC IS a SSS 


SYLVIA BREAMER 
The Goldwyn Studios in California, possibly under the 
influence of “The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari’”’, the German 
cubist photoplay recently released through them, has 
also attempted cubist photographs. The American 
photographers have concentrated on the background 


MOLLY MALONE 
Another photograph made at the Goldwyn studios by 
Clarence Bull illustrating the use of geometric back- 
grounds to secure an effect as in the painting of certain 
modern portrait schools. Miss Malone is also one of 
the better known Goldwyn players 


Cubist Photography in England and America 


Some Recent Attempts to Reduce Human Beings to Geometric Patterns 
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Our Editor’s Letter Box 


Interesting Communications from Our Readers, Young and Old, Near and Far, High and Low, Off and On 


O the Editor: 

[ss 

On February next, Deo volente, I shall 
have been a constant reader of your worthy 
publication for forty-one years. I feel, sir, 
that that record gives me the right ipso facto to 
offer my humble criticism of a statement made 
in your November number by that worthy critic 
of the drama, Mr. Heywood Broun. Humanum 
est errare, and I am sure that Mr. Broun (with 
whom I have unfortunately not the honour of 
an acquaintance) will forgive me for calling 
his attention to what is indeed a serious, and I 
might say, unbelievable, misstatement. In my 
younger days, now long past, it was not con- 
sidered infra dig for a critic to reply to such 
letters as this, and I hope that Mr. Broun will 
deem this epistle worthy of consideration, and 
recognize the justice of my complaint. 

I remember well a controversy that raged 
between critic and public for many weeks in 
the days when Joe Jefferson was playing Rip 
Van Winkle. Ah, sir, do you remember (but, 
of course, you don’t) that entrance of Joe in 
the first act with his dog Schneider? That 
was not my first play by many years, but I 
believe that it is still my favourite. I think 
the first time I ever attended a dramatic per- 
formance was in the winter of ’68 when I was 
a student at Harvard College. Five of us 
freshmen went into the old Boston Museum to 
see Our American Cousin. Joe Chappell was 
with us that night and the two Dawes boys and, 
I think, Elmer Mitchell. One of the Dawes 
twins was, I believe, afterwards prominent in 
the Hayes administration. There were many 
men besides Will Dawes in that Harvard class 
who were heard from in later years. Ed 
Twitchell for one, and ‘“‘Sam” Caldwell, who 
was one of the nominees for vice president in 
92. +I sat next to Sam in “Bull” Warren’s 
Greek class. There was one of the finest 
scholars this country has ever produced—a 
stern taskmaster, and a thorough gentleman. 
It would be well for this younger generation if 
they could spend a few hours in that old class- 
room, with “Bull” pacing up and down the 
aisle and all of us trembling in our shoes. But 
Delenda est Carthage—fuit Ilium—Requiescat 
in pace. I last saw “Bull” at our fifteenth 
reunion and we were all just as afraid of him 
as in the old days at Hollis. 

But I digress. Tempus fugit,—which re- 
minds me of a story “Billy” Hallowell once 
told at a meeting of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation in Minneapolis, in 1906. Hallowell 
was perhaps the most brilliant after-dinner 
speaker I have ever heard—with the possible 
exception of W. D. Evarts. I shall never for- 
get the speech that Evarts made during the 
second Blaine campaign. 

But I digress. Your critic, Mr. Heywood 
Broun, says on page 33 of the November issue 
of your worthy magazine that The Easiest Way 
ls the father of all modern American tragedy. 
Sir, does Mr. Broun forget that there once lived 
aman named William Shakespeare? Is it pos- 
sible to overlook such immortal tragedies as 
Hamlet and Othello? 1 think not. Fiat 
Justitia, ruat caelum. 

Sincerely, 
Sherwin G. Collins. 


By DONALD OGDEN STEWART 


O the Editor: 
Dear Sir: 

I am a motorman on the Third Ave. South 
Ferry local, and the other day one of the pas- 
sengers left a copy of your magazine on my 
car and I want to ask you something which 
maybe you can tell me and anyway it don’t do 
no harm to ask what I want to know is will it 
be O. K. to wear a white vest with a dinner 
coat this coming winter and what colour sox I 
enclose stamps for reply. 

Yrs. 
Ed. Walsh. 

(Editor’s Note—This question was an- 
swered in our July issue.) 


O the Auction Bridge Dept.: 
Dear Sirs: 

The other evening, I and Mrs. Graham had 
a few tables of informal bridge at our little 
home and a problem came up which I think 
you might help us to solve if it will not be 
too much trouble. 

Mrs. G. and I were partners against Charlie 
Soper and his wife. 

For the sake of convenience I will call our- 
selves A. and Mrs. A., and our opponents 
B. and Mrs. B. 

Hearts were trumps. 

Mrs. B. (Mrs. Soper) led the ace of dia- 
monds. A. (dummy) put on the two of dia- 
monds. B. (Mr. Soper) played the nine of 
hearts (trumps). Mrs. A. (my wife) played 
the five of diamonds. 

“What’s the big idea”, says Mrs. B. (Mrs. 
Soper), ‘‘you big stiff, didn’t you see I had 
that trick without you trumping it?” 

“Aw, lay off”, says B. (Mr. Soper). “I 
know what I’m doing”. 

B. (Mr. Soper) led the deuce of spades. 
Mrs. A. (my wife) played the four of spades. 
Mrs. B. (Mrs. Soper) put on the ten of spades. 
Mrs. B. (Mrs. Soper) gave B. (Mr. Soper) 
one of the dirtiest looks I have ever seen. A. 
(dummy) played the ace of spades, which was 
alone in dummy, and which opened up an easy 
cross ruff, hearts being trumps. 

“Well, how was I to know?” says B. (Mr. 
Soper) 

“T’m not saying anything’, says Mrs. B. 
(Mrs. Soper) ‘But while I don’t expect you 
to show any brains, you might have seen that 
the ace of spades was alone in dummy”. 

“Well”, says B. (Mr. Soper), ‘‘you can’t ex- 
pect me to play like Elwell’. 

“T wish to God you were Elwell”, says Mrs. 
B. (Mrs. Soper). “And, believe me, if you 
were found dead there wouldn’t be any doubt 
about who had done it, either—and there 
wouldn’t be a jury in this land would con- 
vict me”. 

“Aw, lay off. I’m through”, says B. (Mr. 
Soper) and he got up to go. 

At this Mrs. A. (my wife) and A. (myself) 
tried to reconcile the two, but without any suc- 
cess, and the party was forced to disband. 

Now, what I would like to have you tell me 
is regarding the distribution of the prizes. Be- 
fore the unfortunate occurrence mentioned 
above, my wife and I were leading by a com- 
fortable margin, and we would have won the 
prize had the game gone on. Several others, 


however, seemed dissatisfied and even com- 
plained openly, so that I am writing you in 
hopes that you will decide this question for us. 

I have been a subscriber to your paper for 
six years, but my present subscription expires 
this month. I hope you can let me know about 
the prizes before that time. 

Sincerely, 
Joseph Graham. 

ITERARY EDITORS: 

Dear Sirs: 

I have been very much interested in the 
clever work of Nancy and Ernest Boyd which 
has been appearing in your magazine, and I 
wonder if you could take the time to give me a 
little piece of information about them. You 
see there was a Nancy Boyd (her mother was 
Nancy Kroomen of Beaver Dam) and her bro. 
Ernest, who was neighbors to us for several 
years, and when they moved I sort of lost track 
of them. You know how those things are. But 
it’s a small world after all, isn’t it, and I 
shouldn’t be at all surprised if this was the 
same party and, if it is, will you say hello to 
Nancy for me, and tell Ernest that Ed. Gold 
still comes down from Akron to see E. W. 
every Saturday. He’ll know who I mean. 

Ever sincerely, 
May Winters. 


To the Editor: Sir: 

I have a son—a little fourteen-year-old boy 
who proudly bears my name. This lad I have 
brought up with the greatest care. I have 
spared no pains to make him an upright, moral, 
God-fearing youth. 

I had succeeded, I thought, in inculcating 
in him all those worthy principles for which 
our Puritan fathers fought and—aye—died. I 
do not believe that there existed in our neigh- 
bourhood a more virtuous, more righteous boy. 

From his earliest childhood until now Mrs. 
Pringle and I have kept him carefully free 
from any suggestion of evil. We have. put in 
his hands only the best and purest of books; 
we have not allowed him to attend any motion 
picture performances other than the yearly visit 
of the Burton Holmes travelogues, and, last 
year, a film called Snow White and Rose Red; 
we have forbidden him to enter a theatre. 
Roland (for that is his name) has never in his 
life exhibited any interest in what is known 
as sex. 

Sir, you may imagine my chagrin when my 
Roland—my boy who, for fourteen years, I 
have carefully shielded from sin—rushed in 
last night to where Mrs. Pringle and I were 
enjoying our evening game of Bézique, bearing 
in his hand a copy of your magazine which, I 
presume, he had picked up at some so-called 
friend’s house. ‘Papa, look”, said my boy to 
me, pointing to the cover of the magazine. 
“What are these?” 

Sir, I looked. Mrs. Pringle gave a shriek, 
and well may she have. My boy was pointing 
to a cover on which was what is called—in bar- 
room parlance—a ‘“‘nude”. And not one nude 
but twelve! 

Sir, you have destroyed the parental labours 
of fourteen years. I trust you are satisfied. 

Yours, etc., 
Everett G. Pringle. 
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We Nominate for the Hall of Fame: 





GEISLER 





HERBERT CROLY 


Because he has been, for seven years, the 
editor-in-chief of the ablest of our week- 
lies; because he is the author of that 
admirable work, “The Promise of Ameri- 
can Life”, but chiefly because no interest, 
no group, and no hope of favours to come 
has ever defiected him from what he 
deemed his duty as a director of public 
opinion in America 


CHOUMOFF, PARIS 


LOUIS LUMIERE 


Because he is the man who first invented the 
cinema—or at least made it a reality; because 
there seems to be a mysterious relationship 
between his name and the kingdom which he 
has created for us; and because it was his 
father—the great Antoine Lumiére—who discov- 
ered the secrets of colour photography 


GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


Because the “Mercure de France” has 
said that he is the greatest dramatic 
critic America has produced since Poe; 
because, with H. L. Mencken, he is cne 
of the editors of the Smart Set; be- 
cause he is the most inaccessible lit- 
erary figure in New York; because he 
is an adept in igniting dinners and 
evening parties; but chiefly because, in 
his new book, “The Critic and the 
Drama”, he dispenses with his wit and 
Satirical gifts in order to explain the 
seriousness of his critical position 
















© Paut THOMPSON 


J. PIERPONT MORGAN 


Because, like his father, he is the banker 
of the widest vision and soundest ability 
in America; because he is a lover, col- 
lector and connoisseur of art; because he 
is a sportsman of the best type, and has 
kept the America’s Cup in America; but 
chiefly because he is ever ready to help a 
friend, a worthy civic movement, or a 
deserving work of charity 


UGO OJETTI 


Because Italy boasts of him as a journalist, 
critic, orientalist and romancer; because he has 
been, for twenty years, art critic of the leading 
paper in Italy; because he has established the 
best journal of art in southern Europe; because 
he has twice visited America and has written 
about us with insight and genuine sympathy 
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BARON DE MEYER 


Gangway for Elsie Janis, and Her Gang! 


After a Campaign in Paris and London the Famous Comedienne Has Made a New Attack on New York 
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Seeing Ourselves as Others See Us 
How Dreadful it Would be if we Could 





A Few Dual Roles 
Portrayed by FISH 
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THE RIVALS 


When Herbert looks at Gwendolyn he sees distinctly an angel 
of beauty! Hair, eyes, form and features are all one hundred 
per cent, exactly as advertised on the covers of our popular 
magazines. But how differently Gwendolyn registers in the 
estimate of jealous Juliette, who appraises her rival at minus 
four and no bid. How fortunate that Gwendolyn finds in 
Herbert’s eyés an exact reflection of her own opinion! 
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WHEN SILENCE IS GOLDEN 


Henry Abercrombie has quite a famous Roman nose, so naturally 
Mrs. Abercrombie decided to go to the fancy-dress ball as 
Cleopatra. Henry’s nose would fit in so well, so to speak! 
Henry silently reflects that she had much better have gone as 
Helen, “for surely,” he thinks, “she would sink a thousand 
ships!” But is he one to voice this horrid dictum? Perish 
the thought! “Also perish the whole darnfool party!” is 
Henry’s mental comment when he sees Cleopatra in full robes 
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THE ORATOR, IN PUBLIC AND IN PRIVATE 


Little glimpses into the homes of great men are Malheureusement, as John Wanamaker says, domes- 
sometimes engaging, but alas, not often. Here, for ticity acts like a village muffler-cut-out law on this 
instance, we see the famous speaker, Birkhead N. great platform Demosthenes. Breakfast is a mono- 
Dilley, weaving a perfect mist of words around logue act—with Mrs. Dilley playing the lead. Her 
The Rotary Club of Derby, Conn. The man’s elo- big moment is when she justifiably tips over the 
quence is appalling. His gestures are power itself. table and says scornfully—‘‘Birkhead Dilley, you 


He is a verbal whirlwind, with the accent in the wind are more than a brute! You are a mute!” 
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ALL THAT GLITTERS IS NOT GOLD 


When Cynthia Lambworthy crosses the room all 
eyes are upon her, and little else. “Lucky Dog,” 
think Jack and Harry, referring, of course, to 
Horace, the husband. “But why does he look so 
desperately gloomy? If we were married to her, one 
at a time, of course, wouldn’t we always be merry 
and bright? We’ll say we would!” And then they 
turn to take another long look at the dazzling Cynthia 


Perhaps Jack and Harry are right but—Horace has 
his own ideas on the subject, particularly the first 
of every month when the bills for Cynthia’s scenery 
come in. The particular stock that Horace depends 
on for a living hasn’t moved its little finger in over 
six months and yet—the high-cost of low-neck keeps 
right on mounting. “The cost of a wife,” says 
Horace, “is not the initial expense; it’s the upkeep” 
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HELPLESS BUT HAPPY 


Heaven forbid that a sensitive soul should ever read 
the mind of that arch-fiend, the Man Modiste. Here 
is that villain, M. Gascoigne, who has completely 
hypnotized Mrs. Alsop Waite into thinking that she 
looks exactly like his latest creation which he calls 
“Laissez Allez,” or as Horteuse, the model, translates 
it in her own flamboyant speech, “Let’s go” 


This he accomplishes by standing directly back of 
his victim, focussing his mind on hers, and saying 
with all his mental force, “Buy it, Fatty, buy it!’ 
Of course, Mrs. Waite hasn’t an idea of all this. 
In fact, she hasn’t ever had an idea of any kind. In 
the hands of an artist like M. Gascoigne she is sim- 
ply the sort of woman who pays and pays and pays 


THE HIPPODROME 


The picture follows closely 
after the Sardou play. 
Theodora was the daughter 
of a tamer of wild beasts 
at the circus at Byzantium 
in the sixth century. After 
a varied and unsavoury ca- 
reer she married Justinian, 
heir to the throne. Accord- 
ing to Procopius she was a 
model wife, but Sardou 
does not allow her so eas- 
ily to set aside her early 
adventurous ways 


Theodora was made in Italy by the Unione Cinematografica Italiana 
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THE CARNAGE 


Theodora, in order to allow 
the escape of her lover An- 
draies, a condemned con- 
spirator, orders the attend- 
ants to let loose the lions 
into the arena. Thirty lions 
are driven into the crowd- 
ed arena of the Hippo- 
drome which is filled with 
some twenty thousand 
spectators. The scene above 
shows the opening of the 
circus; the one to the left, 
the arena after the riot 


THE ESCAPE OF THE LIONS 
played by Rita Jolivet. The Italian producers of motion pictures 
apparently surpass other countries chiefly in the spectacular, and 
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but has not yet been released in Europe, its first showing being at 
the Astor Theatre, New York. The part of Theodora—created by 
Sarah Bernhardt when the play was first presented in Paris—is 


“Theodora”—From the Screen Version of Sardou’s Drama 


An Italian Picture Made on a More Elaborate Scale Than Any Shown in America Since “Cabiria” 


“Theodora” continues the tradition established by ‘“‘Cabiria.” The 
sets are massive and historically correct 
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Quelques Modestes Notes sur |’Histoire de l’Amour a Travers les Siécles 


"EST un si grand mot qu’on ose a peine 
Vécrire. La plupart des mots humains 
sont plus petits que les idées qu’ils rep- 

resentent et nous avons tous plus ou moins 
souffert de ne jamais trouver que des expres- 
sions inférieures 4 notre pensée. Mais ce mot- 
la nous intimide. S’il était possible de réunir 
tous les livres de tous les pays et de tous les 
temps ou il a été dit des choses justes et pro- 
fondes sur l’amour, si de la substance de tous 
ces livres on pouvait faire un livre unique, ce 
livre 14 ne mériterait pas encore d’étre appelé 
Amour, car il resterait encore infiniment plus 
petit que le sujet. Le plus grand livre de 
Yhumanité, le livre des livres, bien qu’il ne 
traitait en somme que de ]’Amour, n’a pas osé 
prendre ce titre la. II s’est appelé la Bible, 
ce qui veut dire Le Livre. Le Livre, c’est-a- 
dire tout homme, l’homme dans ses _ plus 
hautes aspirations, l’homme dans son ascension 
vers Dieu..., ce n’est pas encore dire tout 
l'amour. 

Quand Vhumanité, aprés tant de luttes, 
defforts, d’expériences plus ou moins heu- 
reuses, de succes; d’échecs, de brusques avances 
et de terribles reculs, aura enfin atteint son but 
supréme, son plus haut degré de civilisation, 
quand elle aura acquis la parfaite intelligence, 
la science totale, et partant la définitive sa- 
gesse, quand elle aura touché Dieu et sera 
devenue divine elle-méme, un livre pourra étre 
écrit sur l’Amour. 

Jusque-la, ce mot magnifique, il ne faut oser 
lemployer que comme l’indication d’une voie, 
la direction d’une tendance, de |’effort de tout 
notre étre et les paroles et les écrits qui se 
placeront sous sa banniére ne devront étre con- 
sidérés que comme les balbutiements, les pre- 
miéres notes jetées, les premiers essais raturés 
de la grande ceuvre en gestation, dont aucun 
de nous ne verra l’achévement. 


L’Histoire de [Amour 


L y aurait une étude amusante a faire qui 

serait l’histoire de l’amour, ou, pour limiter 
ce ‘sujet si vaste, histoire de l’amour entre 
l'homme et la femme 4 travers les siécles. Je 
n’entreprendrai certes pas un pareil travail. 
Nous savons d’ailleurs tous 4 peu prés a quoi 
hous en tenir sur la conclusion a laquelle cette 
étude aboutirait. Il y a dans homme deux 
sortes d’amour qui tantdt s’écartent délibéré- 
ment l’une de l’autre et qui tantdt essaient de 
se joindre, de cdincider, de n’avoir qu’une 
seule expression. L’antiquité met sur le méme 
pied l’épouse et la courtisane. La premiére 
contentera le besoin qu’a tout homme un peu 
civilisé de respecter dans la femme la gardi- 
enne de son foyer, la mére de ses enfants. La 
seconde satisfera ce goat de jeu que l’homme 
¢prouve devant la femme. De la premiere il 
exigera l’honnéteté, la réserve, la chasteté, la 
gravité qui conviennent 4 son état. De la 
seconde il exigera la coquetterie, les raffine- 
ments de la toilette et tout un art de séduire qui 
aiguiseront son désir et le feront renaitre sans 
esse, 

Le dix-huitiéme siécle francais qui repré- 
sente lui aussi une période de civilisation ex- 
tréme, fait la méme séparation; seulement il ne 
Procéde pas tout 4 fait comme les anciens. II 
ne met pas la galanterie a coté du mariage. II 


PAUL GERALDY 


met la galanterie au bout du mariage. Un 
homme de qualité du dix-huitiéme siécle n’a 
pas en méme temps une €pouse qu’il respecte 
et une maitresse dont il s’amuse. Il .épouse 
une jeune fille parfaitement pure. I] est pen- 
dant quelques mois le mari le plus respectueux 
et le plus attentif. Puis il se lasse de sa femme. 
Il commence a la délaisser. Mais ne croyez 
pas cependant que, tandis qu’il quitte sa 
maison, il exige que sa femme y reste. Point 
du tout. Il aime la justice. I] ne veut point 
que l’on s’ennuie quand il s’amuse. I] permet 
a sa femme tous les jeux qui la tentent. Bien 
plus, il la pousse a divertir. Pour ne point la 
géner il s’éloigne d’elle. Elle aura ses apparte- 
ments, lui les siens. I] autorise tout, pardonne 
tout,.sauf le scandale. Encore n’est-il point 
scandaleux qu’une jeune femme ait, au su de 
tous, un amant bel et bien reconnu par le 
monde, a la seule condition que cet amant soit 
honorable, ait de la fortune, un beau nom, de 
esprit et de l’élégance. ‘“‘L’indifférence, il ne 
restera bientdt plus que cette vertu aux deux 
époux”’, nous apprennent les fréres de Goncourt 
dans leur beau livre sur la Femme au dix- 
huiti¢me siecle. “Et Vinsouciance deviendra 
la vertu du mari. Elle sera sa vanité méme, la 
consolation de son honneur, sa dignité. Elle 
sourira sur les lévres des époux trompés avec 
une ironie si leste, des mots si dégagés, d’un 
tel sang-froid, et d’apparence si naturelle, que 
ces €époux auront l’air d’étre le public de leur 
honte”. Joli mot qui définit bien cet étonnant 
état d’esprit. 
Le Romantisme 

[E siécle suivant réagira contre cet état 

d’esprit. I] n’admet pas, lui, que l’amour 
soit un jeu. I] sentira profondément qu’il n’y 
a rien de plus grave pour l’homme. I] en fera 
une sorte de religion. Ce sera le siécle oll, avec 
Werther, on se tuera pour un amour malheu- 
reux, le siécle des génuflexions, des mains 
jointes, des soupirs a fendre l’Ame, des larmes, 
des sanglots, des désespoirs. Voila ]’amour 
ayant repris son importance. Mais, chose 
étrange, personne ne semblera se soucier de son 
sens profond. Le romantisme ignore la ma- 
ternité, ’enfance. Le mariage lui parait une 
institution bourgeoise ot. l’4mour n’a aucune 
place. Les grands élans lyriques des Lamar- 
tine, des Chateaubriand, des Musset ne 
s’adressent pas plus a la mére qu’a l’épouse. . . 
L’homme sent plus qu’é aucune autre époque 
V’importance capitale de l’amour, mais il semble 
avoir complétement oublié les raisons de cette 
importance: nécessité de ne pas se tromper 
dans le choix d’un étre qui doit étre avec vous 
le créateur et le continuateur de vos enfants, 
qui sera de moitié dans les défauts et dans les 
qualités, tant intellectuelles que physiques, de 
toute votre descendance, etc... I] semble que 
les Romantiques aient gardé de leurs prédé- 
cesseurs du siécle passé le sentiment que 
l’amour est un jeu, mais qu’ils en aient fait un 
jeu grave, un jeu si passionnant qu’on lui 
sacrifie tout, et jusqu’a sa propre vie. Surtout 
ils ne considerérent pas l’amour dans son évo- 
lution, a laquelle ils ne pensent méme pas, mais 
dans ses seules prémices. C’est le printemps 
de l'amour qui les ennivre, et il les ennivre 
tellement qu’ils tentent de l’éterniser, de sup- 


primer ]’été. Ils veulent les fleurs. Ils ne se 
soucient pas des fruits. Ils révent d’une éter- 
nelle jeunesse. Les réalités de l’amour les 
décoivent. Ils sont d’éternels amoureux. 

On se rappelle amour de Chateaubriand, 
enfant de ce siécle, qui n’a aimé, qui n’a voulu, 
qui n’a admis que la jeunesse, avait encore, a 
soixante-dix ans, un coeur de jeune homme. 
Il écrivait 4 cette jeune fille qu’il adorait, et 
que son orgueil cependant et une certaine 
pudeur humaine l’obligeaient a fuir, des lettres 
qui contiennent un des cris de détresse les plus 
déchirants que ’humanité ait poussés: “Vieilli 
sur la terre sans avoir rien perdu de mes réves, 
de mes folies, de mes vagues tristesses, cher- 
chant toujours ce que je ne peux trouver et 
joignant a mes maux les désenchantements de 
lexpérience, la solitude des désirs, l’ennui du 
coeur et la disgrace des années, dis, n’aurai-je 
pas fourni aux démons, dans ma personne, 
V’idée d’un supplice qu’ils n’avaient pas encore 
inventé dans la religion des douleurs éter- 
nelles?” 


L’Amour et la Vieillesse 


A désespoir un peu enfantin, mais bien 
tragique cependant, d’homme révolté contre 
sa propre nature, de vieillard qui n’accepte pas 
d’étre un vieillard, j’opposerai un mot que me 
dit tout récemment un des plus. jolis peintres 
actuels: Edouard Vuillard. Je le rencontre 
un jour dans une des salles de la statuaire 
grecque, au Musée du Louvre. Nous com- 
mencons 4 parler d’art et d’esthétique, et je 
lui dis, je me rappelle: “Il faut absolument 
que l’art moderne sorte du réalisme et tache 
de revenir au style”. 

“C’est trés béte, ce que vous me dites, me 
répondit Vuillard. Jamais le réalisme et le 
style n’ont été antagonistes”. 

Pour me le prouver, il s’arréta devant une 
petite téte de jeune Grec: 

“Vous m’accorderez que voila du style! Et 
pourtant, quel réalisme minutieux! Regardez- 
moi ces petits muscles, ces volumes, ces 
plans... Quelle vérité exacte!” 

En me montrant et en m’expliquant ce mor- 
ceau, je sentais qu’il le découvrait. Ses petits 
yeux intelligents pétillaient de plaisir. I] reprit: 

“Dire que je croyais aimer la Gréce depuis 
mon enfance, et que je n’y comprenais rien. 
Je l’ai aimée pour de toutes autres raisons que 
les véritables... Je ne savais pas a quel point 
c’était admirable!” 

Et soudain avec un éclair de joie sur son 
visage: 

‘Ah! comme c’est amusant de vieillir!” 

Oui, c’est tres amusant et c'est surtout trés 
beau de vieillir, quand on vieillit bien. 
L’humanité n’en est pas encore 1a sans doute, 
car il ne semble pas qu’elle ait encore trouvé le 
moyen de faire doucement évoluer l’amour, qui 
est peut-étre sa supréme manifestation vers une 
paix heureuse, vers un automne de sagesse. 

Tout le romantisme, malgré tant de génie 
dépensé, s’est heurté 4 un mur. Aprés sa triste 
expérience, les hommes nouveaux vont-ils 
montrer plus d’intelligence et de raison? De 
quoi sera fait l’amour de demain? Et réalisera- 
t-il la joie? Quelles tendances peut-on com- 
mencer a discerner chez les jeunes hommes 
d’aujourd’hui? 
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Art for Argument’s Sake 


The Editors of the Country Might Once in a While Forget the Political Uses of Literature 


LL editors are divided into two parts. In 
Aw group are those who think that any- 
body who can make a good bomb can 
undoubtedly fashion a great sonnet. The 
members of the other class believe that if a man 
loves his country he is necessarily well fitted 
to be a book reviewer. 

As a matter of fact, new terminology is 
coming into the business of criticism. A few 
years ago the critic who was displeased with a 
book called it “sensational” or “sentimental” 
or something like that. To-day he would voice 
his disapproval by writing “Pro-German”’ or 
“Bolshevist”. Authors are no longer evalu- 
ated in terms of zsthetics, but rather from the 
point of view of political economy. Indeed, 
to-day we have hardly such a thing as good 
writers and bad writers. They have become 
instead either “sound” or “dangerous”. <A 
sound author is one with whose views you are 
in agreement. 

So tightly are the lines drawn that the criti- 
cism of the leading members of each side can 
be accurately predicted in advance. Show me 
the cover of a war novel, and let me observe 
that it is called The Great Folly, and I will 
guarantee to foreshadow with a high degree of 
accuracy just what the critic of The New York 
Times will say about it and also the critic of 
The Liberator. Even if it happened to be 
called The Glory of Shrapnel, the guessing 
would be just as easy. 

The- manner in which anybody says any- 
thing now whether in prose, verse, music or 
painting is entirely secondary in the minds of 
all critical publications. Reviewers look for 
motives. Symphonies are dismissed as sedi- 
tious, and lyrics are closely scanned to see 
whether or not their rhythms are calculated to 
upset the established order without due re- 
course to the ballot. Nor has this particular 
reviewer any intention of suggesting that such 
activity is entirely vain and fanciful. He re- 
members that only a month ago he began a 
thrilling adventure story called The Lost 
Peach Pit, only to discover, when he was half 
through, that it was a tract in favour of a higher 
import duty on potash. 


Dos Passos and the Reviewers 


fle month a vivid novel about the war by 
John Dos Passos was issued under the title 
Three Soldiers. One of the chief characters 
was a creative musician who broke under the 
rigour of army discipline which was repugnant 
to him. Nobody who wrote about the book 
undertook to discuss whether or not the author 
had painted a persuasive picture of the strug- 
gle in the soul of a credible man. Instead they 
argued as to just what proportion of men in 
the American army were discontented, and the 
final critical verdict is being withheld until 
statistics are available as to how many of them 
were musicians. Those who disliked the book 
did not speak of Mr. Dos Passos as either a 
realist or a romanticist. They simply called 
him a traitor and let it go at that. The en- 
thusiasts on the other side neglected to say 
anything about his style because they needed 
the space to suggest that he ought to be the next 
candidate for president from the Socialist party. 

Speaking as a native-born American 


By HEYWOOD BROUN 


(Brooklyn—1888) who once voted for a So- 
cialist for membership in the Board of Alder- 
men, the writer must admit that he has found 
the radical solidarity of critical approval or 
dissent more trying than that of the conserva- 
tives. Again and again he has found, in The 
Liberator and elsewhere, able young men, who 
ought to know better, praising novels for no 
reason on earth except that they were radical. 
If the novelist said that life in a middlewestern 
town was dreary and evil he was bound to be 
praised by the socialist reviewers. On the 
other hand, any author who found in this same 
middle west a community or an individual not 
hopelessly stunted in mind and in morals, was 
immediately scourged as a viciously senti- 
mental observer who had probably been one of 
the group which fixed upon the nomination of 
President Harding late at night behind the 
locked doors of a little room in a big hotel. 

The enthusiasm of the radical critics ex- 
tends not only to rebels against existing gov- 
ernmental principles and moral conventions, 
but to all those who dare to write in any new 
manner. There seems to be a certain confu- 
sion whereby free verse is held to be a move- 
ment in the direction of free speech. 


The Class Consciousness of Editors 


OVELS which begin in the middle and 

work first forward and then back, win 
favour as blows against the bourgeois idea 
that a straight line is the shortest distance be- 
tween two points. Of course, the radical au- 
thor can do almost anything the conservative 
does and still retain the admiration of his fel- 
lows by dint of a very small amount of tact. 
Rhapsodies on love will be damned as senti- 
mental if the author has been injudicious 
enough to allow his characters to marry, but 
he can retain exactly the same language if he 
is careful to add a footnote that nothing is 
contemplated except the freest of free unions. 
A few works are praised by both sides because 
each finds a different interpretation for the 
same set of facts. Thus, the authors of Dulcy 
were surprised to find themselves warmly 
greeted in one of the Socialist dailies as young 
men who had struck a blow for government 
ownership of all essential industries merely 
because they had introduced a big business 
man into their play and, for the purposes of 
comic relief, had made him a fool. 

Class consciousness has become so acute that 
it extends even beyond the realms of literature 
and drama into the field of sports. The recent 
“battle of the century” eventually simmered 
down into the minds of many as a struggle be- 
tween the forces of reaction and revolution. It 
was known before the fight that Carpentier 
would wear a flowered silk bathrobe into the 
ring, while Dempsey would be clad in an old 
red sweater. How could symbolism be more 
perfect? Anybody who believed that Car- 
pentier’s right would be good enough to 
win, was immediately set down as a profi- 
teer in munitions who would undoubtedly 
welcome the outbreak of another war. Like- 


wise it was unsafe to express the opinion that 
Dempsey’s infighting might be too much for 
the Frenchman, lest one be identified with the 
little wilful group of pacifists who impeded the 


progress of the war. Eventually, the startling 
revelation was made by the reporter of a morn- 
ing newspaper that he had seen Carpentier 
smelling a rose. After that, any belief in the 


invader’s prowess laid whoever expressed it 


open to the charge, not only of aristocracy, but 
of degeneracy as well. After Dempsey’s blows 
wore down his opponent and defeated him, it 
was generally felt by his supporters that the 
eight-hour day was safe, and that the open 
shop would never be generally accepted in 
America. 


Evening Up the News 


{tenes only encouraging feature in the in- 
creasingly sharp feeling of class conscious- 
ness among critics is a growing frankness. Re- 
viewers are willing to admit now that they 
think so and so’s novel is an indifferent piece 
of work because he speaks ill of conscription 
and they believe in it. A year or so ago they 
would have pretended that they did not like it 
because the author split some infinitives. 

One of the frankest writing men we ever met 
is the editor of a Socialist newspaper. ‘‘When- 
ever there’s a big strike”, he explained to me, 
“T always tell the man who goes out on the 
story, ‘Never see a striker hit a scab. Always 
see the scab hit the striker’.” 

“You see”, he went on, “there are seven or 
eight other newspapers in town who will see it 
just the other way and I’ve got to keep the 
balance straight”. 

There used to be a practice somewhat sim- 
ilar to this among baseball umpires. When- 
ever the man behind the plate felt that he had 
called a bad ball a strike, he would bide his 
time until the next good one came over and 
that he would call a ball. The practice was 
known as “evening up” and it is no longer 
considered efficient workmanship. ‘That is not 
among umpires. The radical editor was not 
in the least abashed when I quoted to him the 
remark of a man who said that he always read 
his paper with great interest because he inva- 
riably found the editorial opinions in the news 
and the news on the editorial page. ‘That's 
just what I’m trying to do”, he exclaimed de- 
lightedly. “I’m not trying to give the people 
the news. I’m trying to make new Socialists 
every day”. 

It is to be feared that even those writers who 
have the opportunity to be more deliberate than 
the journalists have been struck with the idea 
that by words they can shape the world a little 
closer to the heart’s desire. Throughout the 
war we were told so constantly that battles 
could be decided and ships built and wars de- 
cided by the force of propaganda, that every 
man with a portable typewriter in his suitcase 
began to think of it as a baton. There was 4 
day when a novelist was satisfied if he could 
capture a little slice of life and get it between 
the covers of his book. Now everybody writes 
to shake the world. The smell of propaganda 
is unmistakable. : 

With literature in its present state of mind 
critics cannot be expected to watch and walt 
for the great American novel or the great Amer- 
ican play. Instead they look for the book which 
made the tariff possible, or the play which end- 
ed the steel strike. 
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Catharine Calvert, in “Blood and Sand” 


Miss Calvert is Now Playing Opposite Otis Skinner in a Dramatic Version of the Ibanez Novel 
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PHOTOGRAPHS MADE FOR THIS MAGAZINE BY R. F, FOSTER 
HALF WAY UP AT THE TOP THE START DOWNWARD 
Note the Straight left arm and the begin- The head has not moved and the left arm Left knee bent; right shoulder completely 
ning of the somewhat low crouch is still singularly straight around; the speed increasing 





HALF WAY DOWN JUST BEFORE THE IMPACT THE WRISTS COME IN 
The grip is like a man’s; and the head is So rapid is her swing that her entire wooden Note the wrists coming into the shot, while 
still in its original position stroke takes less than three seconds the left leg has become straight again 





AFTER THE IMPACT COMING UP THE END OF THE SWING 
The eye still on the spot where the ball The right shoulder well down, and the two The follow-through that won her three 
was, and the arms almost straight hands beginning to cross national driving championships 


A Wooden Shot As Played by Miss Cecil Leitch 
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Bidding Tactics at Auction Bridge 


Some Rules Are Useful Only to Experts and Any Rule Must be Broken if Occasion Demands 


card room after his summer vacation. 

They always called him Shotty for short. 
After acknowledging the usual compliments on 
his tan, and not looking a day over fifty, he 
slumped into a chair and unburdened himself 
to his bosom friend, Stedman, who had the 
reputation, among bridge players, of being one 
of the best. 

“Jimmy”, he began, “I have learned some 
things about bridge this summer at a hotel at 
Clover Glen,—things that you never heard of”. 

“Been taking lessons?” inquired Stedman, 
flicking the ashes from his cigar. 

“Not exactly, but playing with some of the 
women that did, and they had me guessing. 
Here boy”, tapping the bell, “bring me a pack 
of cards. I just want to show you a thing or 
two, Jimmy. We'll call my partner Mrs. 
Ruffit. The others don’t matter”. 

After sorting out thirteen cards, he handed 
them to his friend, remarking: 

“That’s what I held. Dealer on my right 
bids no-trump. I double. Fellow on my left 
redoubles, and my partner passes. So does the 
dealer. What would you do?” 

“I guess I’d let it go at that”, announced 
Stedman, after a moment’s consideration of 
the hand. 

“That’s what I did. Well, this was the dis- 
tribution”, and he proceeded to sort out the 
three other hands. 


[: was Shottman’s first appearance in the 
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“Of course they made their contract; one no- 
trump redoubled, and went game and rubber. 
I asked my partner why she did not take me 
out of the redouble with the clubs. Give you 
five guesses at the alibi”. 

Stedman shook his head and smiled. 

“Go on with the story, Shotty”’. 

“She said that was the informatory pass, to 
show that she held three cards only, in each 
of the major suits. When I said I never heard 
of such a thing, she said it was in Shepard’s 
book, and they had just had a lesson on it 
from their teacher”. 

“But, my dear Shotty, the informatory pass 
also shows only four worthless cards in the 
clubs or diamonds. Let me see; you make five 
odd in clubs. They open diamonds, and if 
she finesses the ten of trumps and ruffs out 
the diamond, you win the rubber”. 

“Of course we do. So that’s the real in- 
formatory pass, is it? First time I ever heard 
of it. Well, here’s another for you”. After 
sorting out thirteen cards he handed them to 
his friend. “I dealt and bid a spade on that 
hand. Second hand says two hearts. My 


partner doubles, and fourth hand passes. 
What would you do?” 
“A business double, denying any help for 


By R. F. FOSTER 
your spades. Leave it alone, of course. You 
can’t risk no-trumps”. 

“Right oh! That’s what I did, and they 
went game on two odd doubled by setting up 
the club jack and making the third trick in 
diamonds. Here’s the way the thing lay”, dis- 
tributing the cards. ‘Give you five more 





PROBLEM XXXI 
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There are no trumps and Z leads. Y and Z 
want two tricks against any defence. In view 
of the fact that they have not a single top 
card in any suit, this should be an interesting 
problem for the student of tactics. 











guesses at her alibi for not helping my spade 
bid”. 
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Shotty 


“Give it up”, after a glance at the situation. 
“Looks like five odd in spades for you, if you 
set up the fourth club. What’s the idea of the 
double after you made a bid, if it is not 
business ?” 

“Got something on you at last”, laughed 
Shotty. ‘Why that’s the latest wrinkle for 
showing you can assist your partner’s bid, but 
don’t do it”. 


“T don’t get you. 
know that?” 

“If he knows the convention, he can bid 
more spades; but he gets the contract cheap 
any way, as they are afraid to bid any more 
hearts, on account of the double. Glad I found 
something you don’t know yet”. 

“The double wouldn’t stop me from bidding 
if I had the stuff. At the same time, I think 
that comes pretty near to touching your foot 
once for clubs and twice for diamonds”. 


The Modification of Rules 


— and experience are gradually modify- 
ing some of the first ideas of bidding tac- 
tics at auction. The chief change is in the 
gradual loss of confidence in no-trumpers, and 
the tendency to get major-suit contracts when- 
ever possible. While many good players still 
prefer to play a no-trumper, the number of 
them is growing negligible. 

Many of the more abstruse ideas are suitable 
only for the higher class of players, however, 
and some of the calls, especially the take-outs, 
vary with the calibre of the players who hap- 
pen to be at the table. 

As an -example, the invariable take-out 
of the partner’s no-trumpers with five cards of 
any suit, when there is nothing in the hand 
above a queen, is still an excellent rule for the 
average player. Against experts, it does not 
work so well, for the simple reason that they 
are usually sharp enough to take advantage of 
the disclosed weakness, and bid when they 
would otherwise have passed. 

For this reason, against first-class adversa- 
ries, it is considered better to leave the no- 
trumper to its fate, unless the trickless hand 
has at least six cards of some suit. It is quite 
possible that when third hand is very weak, 
the fourth player may ask a lead. 

Whitehead thinks that taking out no- 
trumpers from strength in hearts or spades 
should be limited to hands that are good 
enough for a free bid; or, if there is a single- 
ton or missing suit, hands that are a trick less 
than a free bid. The opponents have an un- 
pleasant habit of starting suits in which the 
no-trumper is short or weak. The singleton 
in one hand suggests length somewhere, and 
the chances are two to one against its being in 
the partner’s hand, even in the case of his bid- 
ding no-trump. 

For the average player, the safe rule is al- 
ways to take out a no-trumper with any five 
hearts or spades, regardless of their value, or 
the rest of the hand. It saves all risk of mis- 
taken judgments of values. If the hand is 
strong enough to support a return to no- 
trumps, in addition to strength in hearts or 
spades, it may be distinguished from the ordi- 
nary take-out by bidding three. 

With strength in clubs or diamonds, some 
players do not believe in taking out under any 
circumstances. Others insist that eight prob- 
able tricks is always a take-out, while others 
hinge their decision on the presence of a sin- 
gleton or missing suit. Here is a hand which © 
one of the best players at the Knickerbocker 
Whist Club thinks should always take out a 
partner’s no-trumper. 

(Continued on page 84) 


How is your partner to 
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VANITY FAIR 


Sport Returns to the Cave Age 


A Parade of Champions at the Season’s End Shows the Big Part that Sheer Power has Played 


Tee evening lamp has just been lit, and 
there is a warming glow from the wooden 
logs that flame up from the hearth. The 
shaken panes again respond to the whip of 
roistering winds, and there is the old melan- 
choly drip at the eaves. These are all signs 
that, outside of the closing events of football, 
sport is over for the time, and the moment has 
come to consider the champions the passing 
year has crowned. 

There are many new faces in the crown- 
wearing parade this season, more new faces 
than one usually sees. Why is this? Possibly 
because there are being developed each year 
more and more new stars, for, with the army 
of competitors growing in numbers and in 
skill, it is becoming harder and harder for a 
champion to repeat. Here and there some 
stalwart remains with his sceptre held in a 
firm grip. But these are few and far between. 


The Main Qualities 


S a rule, in past years, champions have 
shown widely varying qualities of suc- 
cess. Some have mounted to the peak by skill, 
others by speed, others by versatility, and still 
others by brawn or stamina. But this has been 
an unusual season. There has been no falling 
off in skill and craft, no lessening of nerve 
and genius. But there has never been a year 
when the title holders have depended so much 
upon power, or have proved to a greater extent 
the worth of brawn. 

In viewing the parade in retrospect, through 
the pipe smoke of a late autumn or early win- 
ter evening, it is remarkable how few of the 
smaller men one can see in the long line of 
champions. The fight game has its share, of 
course, because here titles are graded by 
weights. But the undefeated champion is still 
a wonderful exhibit in the way of sheer power. 
There is no Willie Keeler, no Bill Johnston, 
no Chick Evans, no Freddie McLeod wearing 
the toga on this side of the water. Great 
Britain can show one light, slender crown- 
wearer in Willie Hunter, amateur golf cham- 
pion, who succeeds the massive Cyril Tolley, 
and proves to be one of the rare exceptions to 
the general rule, good only for the year 1921, 
that weight will tell. 


Golf Winners 


OWER, stamina and physical strength 

have come to be vital factors even in golf. 
Who are the American champions? Jesse 
Guilford, who won the amateur crown at St. 
Louis, is six feet in height, with a displace- 
ment around two hundred pounds. He is 
physically far beyond such ex-champions as 
Walter J. Travis, Jerry Travers or Chick 
Evans, who together have accounted for no less 
than nine amateur titles. 

Guilford is big and broad with thick wrists 
and powerful hands, a mighty hitter when the 
occasion arises, a man who can play 36 holes 
under the championship strain every day for a 
week, without even beginning to tire. Much 
of his success was due to his ability to keep on 
going through sun and rain, without ever wear- 
ing down, without ever faltering from weari- 
ness or fatigue. And he had strength enough 
to get all the distance he needed without any 


By GRANTLAND RICE 





EDWIN LEVICK 


JESSE GUILFORD 
Winner of the National Amateur Golf Cham- 


pionship of America. He is known as the 
Boston siege gun, because of the tremendous 
strength behind his drives 


extra pressure or added effort in his shots. 

Then there is Miss Marion Hollins, the new 
queen of women’s golf in the United States. 
Miss Hollins is one of the long distance slash- 
ing hitters of the game. She is well above the 
feminine average in weight and height, with 
unusual power in her hands and wrists, pos- 
sessing untiring stamina for the daily grind 
around the course, no matter what unkempt 
weather may beat upon the field. It is signifi- 
cant that both Mr. Guilford and Miss Hollins 
were called upon to face sun and wind and 
rain, the triple test, not only of skill, but also 
of physical fortitude. 

Jim Barnes, the Open Champion of the 
United States, is no heavyweight, but he is six 
feet three inches in height, one of the tallest 
men that ever won out in a national test. There 
is unusual leverage in his long arms, and he 
has wonderful control over a long body, and a 
length of leg that can meet any shift he decides 
to make, when playing from a hanging or an 
uphill lie. You might think this super-length 
of body and legs would often get in the way. 
But Barnes has mastered their intricate tangles 
and has turned their greater leverage to his aid. 

The champion of professional golfers, Wal- 
ter Hagen, isn’t as tall as Barnes, but he hap- 
pens to be a broad-shouldered, deep-chested 
athlete around six feet in height, weighing 180 
pounds. His strong hands and wrists, his 
powerful shoulders, all come to his aid in tear- 
ing through the ball, especially when there is 
turf to be taken with a slashing iron shot from 
a heavy lie. 

Strength doesn’t count for much? Look 
back over the season’s results in golf and take 
another guess. Never before has the race be- 


longed so utterly to the strong; never before 
has the giant so triumphed over the average 
sportsman. 


Tennis Stars of the Year 


_— are the tennis premiers of the year? 
Small, frail creatures depending mainly 
upon speed and agility? Not exactly, when 
one considers Bill Tilden and Mrs. Molla 
Mallory. Tilden, like Barnes, is no massive 
giant, but he is around six feet two inches tall, 
with broad shoulders and a terrific punch. He 
is one of the masters of the big smack when he 
needs an ace or a vital point. His hands are 
big and strong and his extra reach is a big 
help in time of trouble. His physical pre- 
dominance over Bill Johnston and Vincent 
Richards was quite enough to turn the tide his 
way, even though the next ranking pair 
might be rated as his equals in the way of 
science and skill. 

_ Tilden is one of the largest of all tennis 
champions. No man with less stamina could 
ever have met the long sixteen-month test 
which he so successfully endured and still have 
fought his way through again at Wimbledon 
and over here. 

In the same way Mrs. Mallory won her fifth 
title, not only through her unusual allotment 
of skill, but also through her unusual physical 
power and her endurance. In addition to 
being an extremely skilled player, and a most 
courageous one, she is also well beyond the 
average woman in the way of strength and 
brawn. When she hits a tennis ball there is 
very little doubt that it has been struck by 
some one who can whip a racket through the 
air at remarkable speed. 


In Baseball 


N baseball, we mark Babe Ruth, Harry 

Heilman and Rogers Hornsby. 

Ruth has achieved a record in home runs 
never dreamed of before. He has proved to 
be the greatest star that baseball has ever had 
in all its extended history so far as drawing 
crowds goes. Six feet two in height, weighing 
220 pounds, he has more sheer brawn and un- 
trammeled physical strength, greater physical 
bulk, than any baseball star the world has 
ever seen. 

Ruth’s amazing ability to time his hits and 
his resilient leverage were no small factors in 
his success. But make no mistake about it— 
his mighty physical mould was always a great 
aid to his batting beyond the outfield wall. 
For his vast bulk and strength enabled him to 
handle a bat at least twelve ounces heavier 
than any one else in the game, and this heavier 
bludgeon, whipped through at great speed, 
gave him his chance to make a home run record 
that will probably never be approached again, 
unless by Ruth himself. No smaller man, 
whatever the precision of his timing or the 
certainty of his control, could hope to get such 
astounding power back of the blow. 

In the same way Heilman of Detroit and 
Hornsby of St. Louis, batting leaders, are both 
big and strong, well above the average in bulk 
alone. 

As the titled parade goes by with Babe Ruth, 
Jesse Guilford, Miss Hollins, Miss Leitch, 
Jim Barnes, Walter Hagen, Bill Tilden, Jack 
Dempsey, Mrs. Mallory and many others, it 
makes one turn back to the time when the 
Cave Man ruled by a sheer physical power. 
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The Belgian Minerva car, increasingly popular in 
the United States, will be displayed at the Salon 
with bodies by Brooks-Ostruk and Smith-Spring- 
field Body Company. This is a stunning new road- 
ster by Brooks-Ostruk on the new Minerva chassis 
which has the recently introduced 4-cylinder valve- 
less engine, Minerva also comes in 6-cylinder size 


Pierce-Arrow, with its new dual 
valve engine of 6 cylinders and 
138-inch wheelbase, will be a prom- 
inent part of the Salon, displayed 
with bodies by various famous coach 
makers. At least one unit in the 
display will be this new and attrac- 
tive roadster which has a compart- 
ment for carrying golf clubs and 
other practical, useful features 


A Fleetwood landaulet will be 
prominent in the Fiat display, 
among other samples of American 
body building on this famous Ital- 
ian chassis. The new Fiats come 
with two sizes of engines, 4- and 
6-cylinder and the models, either 
standard or custom built, range 
from a two-passenger roadster to a 
7-passenger limousine. Several at- 
tractive new closed cars will be at 
the Salon 





Luxury and Taste 














A newcomer whose progress will be 
watched with much interest is the 
Richelieu, which will be exhibited 
in the lobby of the Commodore dur- 
ing the Salon. All bodies for Riche- 
lieu cars are built by Fleetwood 
and it has a 4-cylinder Duesenberg 
engine of 85-hp., Stromberg carbure- 
tor, automatic lubrication and a 
wheelbase of 131 inches 


Here is a car which has created 
enormous interest at the National 
Shows more than once and will th:s 
year make its debut in the Salon— 
the Fergus, originally made in Ire- 
land but now manufactured in this 
country. It is practically a hand- 
made car with automatic lubrica- 
tion, four wheel brakes and innu- 
merable ultra-modern ideas. This 
Locke sedan will be part of the 
Fergus exhibit 


One of the most appealing of American cars is the 
Cunningham, which will have a big display at th: 
Commodore, including this stately touring car with 
dust apron and tonneau windshield, Victoria top, 
Disteel wheels, individual aluminum steps, tricky 
side lights in the fenders, a powerful 8-cylinder 
Cunningham motor and a wheelbase of 142 inches 





in the New Salon Cars 


Elegance and Mechanical Ingenuity Are Strikingly Emphasized at This Year’s Show 
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There will be the usual compre. 
hensive display of custom-built 
Locomobile cars. This brough. 
am is the work of J. Frank de 
Causse, well-known as a de. 
signer of smart cars 


The Annual Automobile Salon 


Novelties and Comforts of the World’s Most Luxurious Cars to Be Displayed 


motor car styles originate with the build- 

ers of custom bodies. This conviction 

has been verified at every recurrence of the 
Automobile Salon since 1904. Anyone who 
still doubts may be very fully convinced of his 
error at this year’s Salon, to be held November 
27th to December 3rd, at the Hotel Commodore, 
New York, and to be repeated at the Hotel 
Drake, Chicago, during 
the holding of the Chicago 
session of the National 
Automobile Show, Janu- 
ary 28th to February 4th. 
Many famous car names 
will be absent from this 
year’s Salon. However, 
there will be enough new- 
comers to make up for the 
loss of old-timers, and 
there will be so many cars 
whose position in the Sa- 
lon has been long estab- 
lished that the exposition 
will truly represent the 
most advanced motoring 
ideas of America and Eu- 
rope. It will be the great- 
est Salon of all. It will 
overflow the Grand Ball- 
room, for the first time, 
and occupy the mezzanine 
floor and there will be a 


N= without reason has it been said that 





By GEORGE W. SUTTON, Jr. 


number of exhibits in the main lobby. 

Among the new arrivals and those which are 
returning to the Salon will be the Murphy Body 
Company from the Pacific Coast, Fiat, Lafay- 
ette, Stevens-Duryea, Fergus, Smith-Spring- 
field Body Company, Richelieu, Moller, Lin- 
coln, Mercedes, New Haven Carriage Com- 
pany, United Auto Body Company, Alpha 
Romeo, Dorris and Cadillac. Pierce-Arrow 





The majestic Rolls-Royce, now 
built here as well as in England, 
will appear with bodies by the 
best coachmakers. This cabriolet 
\represents the handiwork of the 
Smith-Springfield Body Co. 


Winton’s new standard models 
will form a big unit in the Sa- 
lon. The four-passenger sport 
car will be prominent as will 
this large family sedan, with 
many interesting new features 


Mercedes, returning to the Sa- 
lon after a seven-year absence, 
will show many models, includ- 
ing this touring car by the 
Smith-Springfield Body Com- 
pany on the six-cylinder chassis 


will be there, as will Winton, McFarlan, Dan- 
iels; Cunningham, Packard, Locomobile and 
Duesenberg, all good American units of luxury- 
transportation, together with a goodly company 
from England, France, Italy, Belgium and 
Germany. 

All of the foreigners will be draped in Amer- 
ican habiliments. Most of the standard cars 
mentioned in this list are not being exhibited 
by their manufacturers, 
but by various custom 
body makers. In previous 
years the Salon was en- 
tirely a showing of foreign 
cars. During the war, 
however, the scarcity of 
European machines made 
the admission of high- 
grade American cars advis- 
able. This year’s show 
will reveal seventeen 
American makes and ten 
from Europe, with eleven 
exhibits by American 
body builders. There will 
be no separate displays of 
accessories. 

Some extremely inter- 
esting novelties in body 
building will be exhibited 
by Healey & Company. 
These will include a 4 
(Continued on page 80) 
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This sedan-limousine, with 

upper mahogany trim, will 

be one of several beautiful 
Daniels exhibits 


The suddenly famous Due- i a sen . 
senberg, with its “eight-in- iti 
line” engine and 134-inch suek is = 


wheelbase, will be there 


This Brewster sedan on the 

newest British Lanchester 

chassis will be an interest- 
ing part of the Salon 











A cabriolet and sedan by Fleetwood and a sedan-limousine and touring Panhard will be seen in new guise this year. This is the latest European 
car by Holbrook, all on the Twin-Six chassis, will uphold Packard tradi- body but the Salon cars will have American bodies equally novel. Note 
tion at the Salon the Armstrong-Siddeley resemblance 


More of the New Salon Cars 


Custom Built Bodies on American and European Chassis 
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(1) A plain three-button jacket and knick- 
Taupe 
Coloured flannel shirt. 


ers of green and brown tweed. 
soft wool sweater. 
Taupe stockings and black shoes 


(2) Adirondack 
with leather belt, double woolen stockings, 
and heavy felt boots. 
gay muffler and heavy fleece-lined gloves 


costume. Racoon 


A coon skin cap, a 


(3) A homespun ditto in nut brown mix- 
ture, with blue fleece waistcoat. 
and blue stockings. 


Brown 
Striped flannel shirt, 
black boots and brown plaid cap 


For the Well Dressed Man 


Winter Sport Kit, Things Appropriate to the Season and Christmas Gifts 


\ 7 INTER sports are becoming an impor- 
tant phase in American life throughout 
the whole country. In the mountains 

of California, in the Middle West, and all 

through the New England States there are re- 
sorts for winter sport which are becoming more 
famous each year. ‘Therefore the man who 
has any leisure at all, and who can get away 
a few times during the winter for a week-end 
of sport, has to consider still another addition 
to his wardrobe, which includes skating boots, 
stockings, sweaters, flannel shirts, warm gloves, 
mufflers, etc. The average man skates fairly 
well in a pair of ordinary loose knickers, but 
for the man who wants to have his legs par- 
ticularly free, the type of breeches illustrated 
in sketch 1 is more adaptable than the full 
knickers in sketch 3. Some men consider the 
importance of freedom of movement to such an 
extent that they wear their breeches buttoned 
down over the tops of their stockings so that 
even the roll of the stocking below the knee 
will not be a hindrance. Breeches can be made 
even tighter than illustrated, in sketch 1, 
for skating, and frequently at the winter 


mad 


Sete eee 


+ 


sport resorts in Switzerland one sees men 
skating in breeches which are almost 
skin tight, so closely do they fit the leg. 
For winter sports a man should always 
wear a sweater under his coat because, 
very frequently, the coat can be dis- 
pensed with entirely and the sweater is 
the most logical and most comfortable 
garment he can wear. At St. Moritz, 
during the heat of the day, a sweater, 
and even a flannel shirt without the 


(A) For winter 
sports, we cannot 
do better than to 
copy the Cana- 
dian woodsman, 
from whom this 
heavyweight black 
and white serge 
shirt is derived. 
They come in 
green, orange and 
red. Price $7.90 









ke we 


sweater, is quite sufficient for skating or skiing. 
The skating enthusiast always has his boots 
made especially for him, of felt or calf. Every 
sportsman has his own pet notions which are 
beyond the dictations of fashion. 

Again in this issue we show sketches for 
overcoats. The two fur-lined coats at the top of 
page 73, in sketch 4, are suggestions for the man 
and his tailor. At the bottom of the same page, 
illustrated in sketches 5 and 6, are four models 
we have selected from among a very large as- 
sortment of two of our leading manufacturers. 
In the November issue we devoted two pages to 
overcoats from the ready-to-wear market, with 
the idea of helping the man to choose the type 
of ulster he wanted for this winter. There are 
naturally many more models than we have il- 
lustrated, but those we have selected are among 
the most interesting and faithfully reflect the 
style tendencies this year. It is a great thing 
to know exactly what you want when you start 
out to buy. All women, and many men, get 
lost in the by-ways of extravagances and indis- 

cretions when they enter a shop without 


(B) No muffler is 
too gay for this 
season. From En- 
gland come silk 
mufflers, woven 
like _ towelling. 
This one is cham- 
pagne with a broad 
stripe of orange, 
bright blue and 
navy blue. Price 
$15.00 


knowing clearly what they intend to buy. 
If you want a winter ulster and end by 
buying a raincoat, which has caught your 
eye, you are not necessarily better off 
than when you went into the shop. 
Therefore it is not only wise to come 
away with the ulster which you intended 
to buy, but it is still better if you have 
bought, not only an ulster, but the ulster 
on which you have set your mind. The 
purpose of these articles is to point out 
the wisdom of careful selection. 
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The well dressed man is the man who 
not only knows what to buy, but also 
shows judgment in his selection. Dis- 
criminating selection spells success in 
ihe smart man’s wardrobe. This not 
only applies to the man who buys in 
the shop, but to the man who buys for 
the shop. That is why we have com- 
paratively few shops which have really 
nice things to offer for men. You can 
buy a good-looking tie for a dollar, if 
you select it carefully, and it will look 
far smarter and in better taste than 
the tie bought for six dollars by one 
who has used no judgment or taste in 
its selection. It is a lamentable fact 
that, in America, men give less atten- 
tion to their clothes than the men of 
most civilized countries. It is not that 
they do not spend as much money as 
men of other nationalities, but they do 
not spend it on their clothes. Some 
few of them get the habit, or shall we 
say the taste for clothes, which when 
once acquired is as pleasurable and 
gratifying as any other. The morning 
tub, clean linen, and well-cared-for 
clothes, boots, gloves, etc., all give a 
sense of well being which is undoubt- 
edly a pleasure. Many men wish 
they dressed far better than they do, 
but complain that they haven’t the 
time. This is not altogether a logical 
statement on their part. It does not 
take as much time as might be imag- 
ined. Visit your tailor twice a year 
and order three or four suits at once. 
After a few years your wardrobe will 
be quite complete and become less and 
less of a bother and drain on your 

















(4) A great double-breasted coat, showing belt across the back, 
made of heavy herringbone grey cheviot and lined with dark 
brown muskrat. (At left) a greatcoat, made of dark brown 
chinchilla cloth, showing lining and collar of beaver. Note the 
arrangement of collar and lining. It is the correct cut for fur- 
lined coats with collars. These coats are for heavy weather 
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time and attention. Clothes do not 
wear out if you have a sufficient sup- 
ply of them, nor do they become out of 
date. The suit which is worn once or 
twice a week will remain fresh and 
last an incredible length of time. 
Good materials and good cuts even- 
tually have to be given away, long 
before they have outworn their useful- 
ness. There is every reason why a 
man should dress well and pay atten- 
tion to his clothes. Every man who 
does so will tell you it is worth while. 
A decently dressed man is not wasted 
on his fellow men; they notice him 
and he brings their own carelessness 
to mind. 

Our English correspondent has se- 
lected some notables from among those 
present at a shooting party given to 
the Prince of Wales and the Duke of 
York by Lord Pembroke, to illustrate 
the latest tendencies in sports clothes 
for both shooting and golf, as they are 
manifesting themselves in England at 
the moment. He writes that the 
shaggy tweed, or the homespun of a 
few years back, has been ousted by 
a similar material of closer and 
smoother weave. ‘The cross-checked 
smooth tweed of very pronounced pat- 
tern and colouring is the fashion of 
the moment. Almost all of the photo- 
graphs on the third page of this 
article illustrate this type of material. 
Variegated stockings, with brightly 
coloured tops, which are in tones to 


- harmonize with the material in the 


suit, are the most popular type of 
stocking. In the illustration C it is 




















(5) Hickey-Freeman have designed ‘Argyle’? (at left), a belted, ulster 
type of greatcoat, with storm collar and deep pockets cut on the slant, 
into which one can comfortably put both hands on a freezing day. At 
the right is their “Belfast”, which has a double cuff that can be buttoned 
ever the wrist and pushed up the sleeve to prevent the wind creeping up 


(6) Stein-Bloch have designed “Mergency” (at right), which is also of 
the ulster type of the season, with sleeves and back in one piece, slant 
pockets and ulster storm collar. At the left, we show their “Heath Cote”, 
which is a long, full greatcoat, with deep patch pockets with flaps and 
a change pocket on the right side; an ideal ulster for the tall man 
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interesting to note that the Duke 
of York is wearing a pair of 
stockings with black tops and 
black shoes. In F the sportsman 
is shown with all black stock- 
ings, black shoes and a black tie 
in contrast to the extremely bright 
colours affected by most sports- 
men of the moment. The belted 
jackets for sport are not gener- 
ally fashionable. Several types 
of breeches are being worn, such 
as those in the photographs E and 
H. The most popular type is 
that worn by the Prince and the 
Duke of York, which has been 
dubbed “plus fours”. These are 
full and hang well below the knee 
and are at the moment very smart. 

Of course the type of breeches 
or knickers a man chooses for 
sport will depend very largely on 
what best becomes him. No 
fashion is ever so rigid that it 


(D) The Duke of York in shooting kit; note 

that his coat has no strap or trick plaits, but 

is cut so as to allow plenty of room and still 
remain shaped to the body 


cannot be altered and adjusted so as to be- 
come its wearer, which is, when all is said 
and done, the factor which counts most 
with the man who is well dressed. De- 
spite what fashion may dictate, the height 
and build of a man is always the first con- 
sideration. There will always be the man 
who looks well in 
tightly fitted clothes 
and the man _ whose 
clothes oniy become 
him well when worn 
loosely. Tall men, as 
a rule, do not look so 
well in fitted clothes as 
the smaller man who 
can be given height by 
a well-fitted, high 


(F) Lord Edman is also 
wearing 2a much pat- 
terned material, which is 
made into a belted 
jacket. He is wearing a 
black tie, black stock- 
ings and black shoes, 
which combine well with 
the gray-green of his suit 
and cap 








(C) The Prince of Wales 
and the Duke of York show 
us the latest models in En- 
glish golfing attire from 
which the modern shooting 
kit has borrowed so much. 
The Prince, at left, is wear- 
ing a suit of light coloured 
material with a pronounced 
pattern. The Duke of York 
is wearing black shoes with 
black topped stockings 

















(G) The Duke of York is wearing the 
most popular type of shooting and golf 
kit. He is also wearing the full long 
type of knickerbockers which have been 
dubbed “plus fours” 
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waistline, while a shortish coat 
gives the appearance of length to 
his trousers. 

Generously built trousers are 
the fashion at the moment. They 
are pleated at the waistline and 
have a very full leg right to the 
cuff. Aside from the question of 
what is fashionable, a very tall 
man should always have his trou- 
sers made large. Otherwise, his 
legs are apt to look like pipe 
stems. This question of the width 
of the fashionable pair of trousers 
is one which we have to answer 
daily in our correspondence. It 
may partly be settled if we give 
you the proportion of one of the 
new and correctly made models. 
A pair of trousers that measures 
40 inches from waist to top of 
shoe, should be about twenty-one 
inches around at the knee, and 
seventeen inches at the cuff. This 





(E) Viscount Molyneux is wearing the knee 
tight breeches and close-fitting coat which 
suit his height and figure. The material of 
his clothes is cross-checked smooth tweed 


measurement is on a small scale as it is 
for a pair of trousers for a man measur- 
ing only five feet six inches, but the pro- 
portion is sufficient guide for a man of 
any height. Wide trousers are more than 
a fashion. They are the sensible thing. 
They hold their shape better than tight 
trousers, there is not the 
strain on them at the 
knee, and therefore 
they remain in press 
longer, which is not an 
idea to be discounted. 
Continual pressing of 
the material shortens 
the length of its life, 
and, also, spoils the 
nap of the material. 


(H) Sir George Bul- 
lough is the type of big 
man who can readily 
wear such a bold black- 
lined check pattern ma- 
terial as he is shown in 
here. The type of 
breeches he wears makes 
a very happy combination 
with his gaiters 
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Let Vanity Fair Buy Your Christmas Presents for Men 


A Service Wholly Without Charge 


(7-A) For a man’s 
present, we suggest 
gloves like this 
Ppair—wool - lined, 
slip-on cape, with a 
strap to tighten at 
wrist. Price $7.50 


(8-A) Heavy 
mocha, slip-on 
sheepskin gloves, 
are one of the 
smartest things to 
be had for winter 
wear. Price $4.00 














(10-A) From abroad come the gayest col- 

oured silk handkerchiefs; two of them are 

shown here. They are for sport wear, and 

also the breast pocket of a man’s overcoat. 

These are plaid, on buff, grey and blue 

backgrounds, but any colour is procurable. 
Price $3.50 each 





(11-A) Two “Quaint Shape” Dunhill pipes 

come from abroad to please the man who 

smokes a pipe. This is a present which is 
always safe. Price $20.00 each 


(12-A) “Briggs” um- 
brellas have been 
brought to this country, 
and here we present 
two interesting models. 
At right, a crooked 
hazel stick umbrella 
with silver collar and 
pencil; price $31.50. At 
left, a crooked, yellow 
rattan. Price $22.00 





(9-A) Into this small, suéde 
case fits this combination 
cigarette and cigar holder. 
There is a stem for each 
container. Two stems can 
be put together to make a 
long holder. Price $26.25 
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(13-A) A red-brown knitted silk muffler of 

the type shown on the first page of this 

article. It has three center stripes, of yel- 

low, bright blue, and black. It is one of the 

new and most beautiful colour combina- 
tions. Price $15.00 


(14-A) We also show ~ 
two “Briggs” walking 


rattan, at left—price 
$9.00—and a _ unique 
and beautifully carved 
hazel stick, with dog 
head. Price $20.00. 
These are both made 
for country use, but 
the hazel stick may be 
used in town 


sticks. One of splashed 








We do it without charge. 


How to Buy Your Christmas Presents Through Vanity Fair 


F you want to buy Christmas presents for men, let Vanity Fair buy them for you. 
On this page—and on the three following pages—you 
will find the latest, smartest and most distinctive presents for men on the Metropoli- 
tan market. Note carefully that the presents are numbered. Order the presents— 
as many of them as you will—from us by number, addressing Vanity Fair Shopping 
Department, 19 West 44th Street, New York City. Send your check, draft, or money 
order, for the whole amount ordered, as we cannot start charge accounts. Enclose in 
your remittance enough money to pay for insured parcel post. We will return to you 
any money over the amount of the gifts and the cost of postage. 

Buy your presents early to insure service and supply. 
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(16-A) The first principle in making 

good coffee is to use plenty of it. We 

suggest this “Tricolater”’, through 

which you pour boiling water. It filters 

through the coffee into a French pot. 
Price $4.00 





(20-A) A small red morocco ciga- 

rette case, which, when opened, 

stands on a bridge table, as illus- 

trated. We suggest this present 
for a lady. Price $11.00 


(22-A) An electric spotlight 

torch, for the sportsman, with a 

focusing range of 300 feet. Two 

extra globes stored at one end. 
Price $3.75 


of board, $1.00. 





(15-A) For faro and other games, where two packs of cards are 
used to face down, this Rummy board has been designed to 
hold the cards to “pay the house” and “pay the board”’. 
Price of two packs of cards in leather book 


cover, $5.00 





(17-A) A mahogany hu- 
midor, which has an 
arrangement inside by 
which the atmosphere 
can be made damp or 
dry, as the tobacco re- 
quires it. It comes in 
two sizes. Prices 
$11.00 and $13.00 





(18-A) This remarkable 
fountain pen holds 
three and one-half 
times as much ink as 
any other made. It is 
self-filling,—the aver- 
age man need only fill 
it once a month. Price 
$4.25 





Price 





(19-A) This interesting shaker comes 

in three sizes. The price of the two- 

pint size is $12.60, of the three-pint 

$15.75, of the four-pint $21.00. The 

top of the shaker does not have to be 
taken off after mixing 
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(21-A) A gun metal watch case 

compass, a very thin model, with 

radium on North Pole, and a 
floating dial. Price $7.50 


Let Us Buy Your Christmas Presents—No Extra Charge 
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(23-A) The two ties illustrated 
here, and the one across the 
page, at the right, are im- 
ported from England. They 
come in any colour you desire, 
with a neat figure in a con- 
trasting colour. They are made 
of heavy silk. Price, $2.00 


(25-A) A real present would be 
this buff and green printed 
linen dressing gown, lined 
with duvetyne, a fleecing 
cloth which makes it delight- 
fully warm. It is lined in 
fawn colour. Price, $59.80 





(28-A) Handkerchiefs are not an unusual gift, but they are 
certainly one of the most appreciated—especially white eve- 
ning handkerchiefs. They can be marked as _ illustrated 











(27-A) From London 
comes this excellent 
idea of a white tub 
evening waistcoat, 
with no back. It is 
held in by a strap at 
the waist; it is cool 
and comfortable. Price, 
in England, one pound, 
seventeen shillings, and 
six pence 
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(24-A) Knitted ties are having 
an unusual success in England 
this autumn and winter. The 
smartest ones are made with 
two contrasting coloured 
stripes woven at an angle. 
They come in any colour com- 
bination. Price, $2.00 


\ (26-A) There is nothing orig- 
inal about a belt as a present, 
but if you stop to consider, it 
may be just what the man 
wants. Here is a simple lea- 
ther belt, inexpensive buckle, 

in good taste. Price, $6.50 





(29-A) These handkerchiefs are like those shown in (28-A). 
$2.50 is the price of each, excepting the one in the far right 
hand corner which is $4.00; $1.25 for initialing three letters 


Next Page 
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(30-A) The largest 
and most luxurious 
shaving brush would 
be a present that any 
man would like. It is 
a genuine “Badger” 
with horn handle, fin- 
est quality. Price 
$30.00 





(32-A) A _ complete 
manicure set, with 
horn handles, to be 
carried in a leather 
roll, This is espe- 
cially designed for 
men. Price $11.50 


(34-A) An imported 
leather case contain- 
ing two square screw- 
top bottles for a 
man’s hair and mouth 
wash. Price $23.50 
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(33-A) This clever 
shaving brush holds 
a tube of shaving 
cream in the handle, 
to be squeezed through 
the brush when lath- 
ering. Price $5.00 


(35-A) A very useful 
imported leather case, 
with two half round 
screw-top bottles, al- 
so for a man’s toilet 
lotions. Price $18.50 


VANITY FAIR 





(31-A) A round, col- 
lapsible pigskin col- 
lar box. In order that 
everything should be 
“to hand”, there is a 
little slot attached to 
the cover to hold col- 
lar buttons. Price 
$6.00 








(36-A) Sheepskin slippers, with natural fleece lining, 
are the outcome of warm inter-shoe linings used by 


the woodsman. Can you imagine a more comfortable 


pair of bedroom slippers? Price $2.50 


Let Us Buy Your Christmas 


(37-A) Slippers of the same type as illustrated in 36-A, 
but they have long tongues and a flap which comes 


high about the ankle. 
lined. Order size larger than shoes. 


Presents—No Extra Charge 


They are also natural fleece- 
Price $5.50 
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My little belle, you rightly spell 
The happiness you wish us— 

The truest word we've ever heard 
For soup that’s just delicious! 





A masterpiece! 


That is what you will pronounce Campbell’s 
Vegetable Soup at the first delicious spoonful. The 
Campbell's zeal for Quality, the Campbell’s nicety in 
preparation and blending, through more than half a 
century, tell in the delightful savor and invigorating 
richness of this famous soup. 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 


offers all the varied flavors and well-balanced food 
values of luscious red-ripe tomatoes, succulent Dutch 
cabbage, Chantenay carrots, choicest white and 
sweet potatoes, golden turnips, Country Gentleman 
corn, baby limas and dainty peas. Selected cereals, 
rich beef stock, herbs and spices—thirty-two distinct 
ingredients—complete this tempting soup. 


21 kinds 12c a can 
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McCutcheon’s 


The Greatest Treasure House of Linens in America” 


Handkerchiefs of Pure Linen 
The Ever Acceptable Gift 


N° matter how long you go gift-hunting, 
you'll find no token more acceptable than 


a box of Pure Linen Handkerchiefs, 
For your convenience we have selected A», 


several of our most attractive ee: 
Handkerchief assortments for 4 
Men, Women and Children 4 
—and priced them unusu- 
ally low. We recom- 
mendthemas splendid 
Christmas gifts. 


For Men—Cord and tape 
model. A decided favorite. 
Pure Irish Linen, correct in 
size, and hemstitched. No. 
38-E Special at $12.00 a 
doz. Half a doz. $6.00. 


No. 38-F Hemmed tape model in a 
very acceptable quality of Irish Linen 
at $7.80 dozen; half dozen $3.90. 









For Children—Fluffy little rabbits, chickens, dogs and 
quaint play-scenes embreidered on pure Irish Linen. 


No. 38-G Special at $3.00 a 


Le %. dozen (in assorted designs) r a 
Half dozen $1.50. Sis ae 






‘ : 
= S a No. 38-G 
\ See” 
ad 
Y 
For Women 


An exquisite Madeira model with dainty hand-embroi- 
dered scallops and flowers. Pure Irish Linen of superior 


quality. No. 38-H Special at $7.80 a doz. Half doz. $3.90. 
Mailed, boxed and prepaid 


Reg. Trade Mark 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets, New York 
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A most interesting mechanical development will be the 
introduction at the Salon of the new Delage Grand Sport 
6-cylinder overhead valve engine 


The Annual Automobile Salon 


(Continued from page 70) 


passenger Stevens-Duryea sedan, battle 
brown with a gold stripe, and tan Laid- 
law broadcloth upholstery, with very 
light mahogany trim and the rear quar- 
ter in leather. Among the features of 
this car will be a new type of light 
windshield, giving the driver unim- 
paired vision and divided front and 
rear seats. Two Pierce-Arrows will 
also be shown by Healey, a 4-passenger 
cabriolet and a small 4-passenger sedan. 
A most interesting car in this exhibit 
will be the new Moller, with a new 
Healey 4-passenger sedan body. This 
Moller is a new tiny American car 
which is going to attract considerable 
attention. Another Healey feature will 
be a cabriolet body on the new Cadillac 
chassis. 

Brooks-Ostruk will have a large ex- 
hibit in which Minerva cars will be 
prominent. This Belgian machine is 
taking a place of increasing importance 
in the American motor world, and will 
be seen with some stunning Brooks- 
Ostruk bodies. Another feature will be 
a small green and black Stevens-Duryea 
cabriolet with delicate grey broadcloth 
interior. Other Brooks-Ostruk bodies 
will be shown on the latest McFarlan 
chassis. 

Locke & Company’s exhibit will be 
particularly complete and will include a 
Mercedes 6-passenger cabriolet on the 
4-cylinder chassis, in dark blue with 
light blue trim and tan broadcloth in- 
terior; a 6-passenger 4-cylinder Merce- 
des sedan in Brewster green and gold; 
a 5-passenger touring car on the 6-cyl- 
inder Mercedes chassis, all black with 
red wheels and striping and dark red 
leather upholstery; a 5-passenger 4-cyl- 
inder collapsible sedan with a 116-inch 
wheelbase, in maroon with a red stripe 
and black leather panels, divided front 
seats and mouse-colored broadcloth in- 
terior with delicate grey striping; a Ste- 
vens-Duryea sedan-limousine in Brew- 
ster green and black, a Stevens-Duryea 
non-collapsible cabriolet in Japanese 


purple lake with gold hairline striping 
and striped tan broadcloth upholstery, 
and a small Lancia cabriolet. One of 
the most interesting things in the Locke 
display will be a 4-passenger sedan on 
the Fergus chassis. This car originated 
in Ireland and created a furor at the 
National Show about four years ago on 
account of its unusual engineering fea- 
tures. Its introduction at the Salon is 
certain to attract much attention. 

The entrance of a Pacific Coast body 
builder into the Salon lends added inter- 
est to this year’s exposition, on account 
of the remarkable progress being made 
by the custom body firms in California, 
The Murphy Body Company’s exhibit 
will consist mostly of various types of 
Lincoln cars, notable among which will 
be the Murphy “Foursome,” 4-passenger 
touring car which has lines unusual to 
the Eastern eye. 

A comprehensive exhibit will be that 
of the Smith-Springfield Body Corpora- 
tion. It is probable that this firm will 
show its handiwork in the form of a 
Rolls-Royce cabriolet, a Mercedes 4- 
passenger touring car, a Stevens-Duryea 
sedan and a Minerva. 

Delage cars, designed by J. Frank de 
Causse, famous for his custom work for 
Locomobile, will be displayed by Dema- 
rest. This marks the debut of a brand 
new Delage chassis, called the Grand 
Sport, with 135 inches wheelbase, 6-cyl- 
inder valve-in-head motor, brakes on all 
four wheels and a guaranteed speed of 
80 miles an hour. In this display will 
be also the new 4-cylinder 11-hp. Delage 
chassis with optional left or right hand 
drive and two sizes of wheelbase, 117 
inches and 125 inches, as well as the 
standard 6-cylinder chassis. Among the 
bodies will be a 4-passenger coupe, 4 
cabriolet and a 4-passenger touring car. 

As usual, Locomobile will have a rep- 
resentative display of beautiful cars, de- 
signed by J. Frank de Causse. These 


will include a brougham, a cabriolet, a 
(Continued on page 104) 





Lafayette is a newcomer in the Salon. 
be displayed with bodies by Brewster and others. 


Its sturdy 8-cylinder chassis will 
This is the Brewster-- 


Lafayette sedan-limousine for all-weather driving 
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Everybody Wants 


a private stock of good sweets over the 
holidays. Everybody’s taste can be suited 
in the variety of Whitman packages of 
chocolates and confections. 

Place your order with the near-by 
Whitman agency and double the value 
of your gift by selecting an appropriate 
package. 

THE SAMPLER—chocolates and confections selected 


from ten leading Whitman’s packages. The box is 
as quaint as the sweets are good. 


A FUSSY PACKAGE—nut and hard center chocolates, 
beautifully boxed. 


SUPER EXTRA chocolates and confections—the quality 
which first made Whitman’s famous. 


NUTS, CHOCOLATE COVERED-—a rich, delicious 
assortment that enjoys wide popularity. 


PLEASURE ISLAND chocolates in a pirate’s chest that 
recalls the romance of R. L. S. 


SALMAGUNDI PACKAGE—super-extra chocolates. 
Metal box lacquered in exquisite mosaic. A gift that 
is sure to charm. 


LIBRARY PACKAGE—Shaped like a book. A new 
assortment of chocolates. 

Hand painted round boxes and fancy bags, 
boxes and cases in great variety. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


Sole makers of Whitman’s Instantaneous 
Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip 
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A notable open body by Park-Ward of London upon a 35-hp. 


Lancia chassis. 


The top disappears completely into the carriage 


work and the car has graceful lines 


Kuropean Motoring 
The Sudden Deluge of Small, Cheap Models 


By GERALD BISS 


NE thing is absolutely certain— 

Europe is economizing. It must. 

Everything in the motor world 
over here points to an enormous in- 
crease in the number: of 10-hp. four- 
cylinder cars and in the even smaller 
7-8-hp. two-cylinder machines. 

No established firm, so far as I know, 
has given up any of its high quality, 
high priced models. However, a vast 
majority of these expensive cars are 
commercially in a quiescent state and 
the entire attention of the industry, 
both in England and on the Continent, 
seems concentrated on the smaller 
types. A great impetus has been given 
to this movement by the unquestioned 
success of the 2-cylinder air-cooled 
Rover, recently introduced. As a re- 
sult of unparalleled taxation, even the 
cheaper American makes, with their big 
engines, are not so popular as they 
were, owing to their cost of upkeep. 
The European manufacturer has real- 
ized that, for the present at any rate, 
his industrial future depends upon cars 
of comparatively small initial cost which 
can be run day in and day out, with 
very little strain upon the banking ac- 
counts of the owners. For example, the 
Fiat Company, of Turin, while care- 
fully preserving its six-cylinder line and 
bringing out a new 12-cylinder chassis 
against the time of prosperity, is turn- 
ing out quite the cheapest quality cars 
in Europe and is making its principal 
factor its 10-hp. 4-cylinder model. 

The new tendency toward the 10-hp. 
4-cylinder type was given a tremendous 
fillip by the extraordinary victory and 
wonderful team work of the Talbots of 
this size in the Grand Prix des Voitu- 
rettes over the Sarthe Circuit in Sep- 
tember, when they finished, first, second 
and third within two minutes of each 
other and within six miles per hour of 
the time of Murphy’s “straight-eight” 
Duesenberg, which was twice their size 
and had twice the number of cylinders, 
in the Grand Prix proper over the same 
course. In the “straight-eight” there is 
no sign of any new development other 
than those mentioned in this depart- 
ment previously, as regards commercial 
manufacture, and it seems to be gener- 
ally accepted on all sides that it has 
taught us very little in this direction 
and done very little to advance the 
automobile in a practical way. 

Even in France, where there has al- 
ways been a prejudice against the small 
car among the haughtier firms, the Del- 
age and the Voisin and others are in- 
troducing such machines for their 1922 
programmes, as is the Lancia in Italy. 
In England, practically all the firms 
which are not one-model, top-grade, 


high-power specialists, such as Napier, 
Lanchester and Rolls-Royce, are adding 
such a model to their lists. The famous 
Wolesley firm, which already has a 
“ten”, is putting on the market a 7-hp, 
2-cylinder car and the Belsize Company, 
of Manchester, is making, for the first 
time, a particularly interesting 8-9-hp. 
2-cylinder oil-cooled “Bradshaw” model 
which is creating a great deal of dis- 
cussion..- 

The object of these little cars is not 
only to please the lesser motorist, but 
to assist the richer car owner to econo- 
mize in these extraordinary times. The 
Austin, the Talbot-Darracq and other 
well-known companies are putting 10- 
hp. or 1!4-litre models upon the market. 

Price cutting, which is still the fash- 
ion, has been given added momentum 
by the big drop in Fiat prices, which 
brings these cars almost back to pre- 
war levels. The Rolls-Royce went 
down from £2,100 to £1,850 and has 
been followed by the Lanchester with a 
similar drop of £250, making its chassis 
£1,950, but the Lanchester people claim 
that they give a good hundred pounds’ 
worth more equipment than their rivals, 
The Napier, at the present moment, re- 
mains at £2,100, claiming, in its turn, 
that it is not possible to produce a 
model of such distinction and _ virtues 
more cheaply. The Rover and_ the 
Straker-Squire are other prominent 
firms which have brought their prices 
down. 

Economy has not only shown itself 
in the reduced cost of cars, but also in 
the lower prices charged for admission 
at the Motor Show at Olympia and the 
White City. Even the show catalogues 
were cheaper than formerly. 

The light car movement in Europe 
was reflected strikingly at the Automo- 
bile Salon in Paris. This showed an 
enormous development in light cats, 
sport cars and cyclecars. It proved a 
decided change in the building policy 
from the days of 1919 when big cats 
were in vogue. American cars were 
more in evidence than ever before and 
included the Pierce-Arrow, Cadillac, 
Buick, Hudson, Chevrolet, Oldsmobile 
and Oakland. They created quite 4 
favorable impression and it is probable 
that American machines will be seen 
increasing numbers on European roa 
during the next two years, especially 
those cars which are moderately priced 
and economical in operation. 

Daimler has brought out a new 20-hp. 
car which should be enormously popu- 
lar. It has all the Daimler distinctive- 
ness and dignity and its motor is of the 
Daimler sleeve-valve type, although of 
four cylinders instead of six. 
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BOSTON NEWPORT 


TREMONT COR. BOYLSTON ; 220 BELLEVUE AVENUE 


°Staguisneo 16! 


ene cae een” cae. 4 
Gentlemens 3 Pirniching TINGS 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET NEW YORK 
eMessrs. BROOKS BROTHERS unbite 


especial Attention at this Season to their Numerous 
Small Articles & Accessories of Dress as well as 


Tuincs BEsipEs CLOTHES 


Furnisuincs, Hats, SHors, Trunks, Bacs & LEATHER Goops 
TRAVELLERS © SMOKERS’ NECESSARIES, TOILET ARTICLES, ETC. 
An Alphabetical List of such 


QVM ristmas Bunsestions 


Classified by Prices 
will be sent on Request—together with 
an Entertaining Brochure 
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BALANCE 


Not simply an even distribution of 
weight—the exact placing of the center 
of gravity. This is important, of course, 
but balance has a bigger meaning. 


Just as the low score does not rep- 
resent terrific driving alone, or accu- 
rate putting alone, or clever approach- 
ing alone, but the best average of all, 
so does the best ball represent a com- 
bination of the best averages in its 
various qualities. 


That is one reason back of the pop- 
ularity of the new Standard Dunlop 
162. The 162 is the premier Dunlop 
Ball. In it are combined all the good 
points of previous Dunlop Balls, and 
new ones all its own. It is as small 
and as heavy as the latest rules per- 
mit—far-flying, accurate and durable. 


The Dunlop line offers you the choice 
of four excellent balls— 
The new 162 (small size)... .$1.10 
The Magnum (large size). . 1.10 
The Durable (medium size) 1 10 
The 29 (small size)......... 1.00 
These balls are all Standard. They 
conform to U. S. G. A. specifications 
as to size and weight. 
DUNLOP TIRE AND RUBBER CORPORATION 


OF AMERICA 
Golf Ball Department, 17 E. 42nd Street, New York 


DUNL' 
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Bidding Tactics at Auction Bridge 


(Continued from page 67) 
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Z dealt and bid no-trump, having 
excellent support for any major-suit 
take-out. A passed and Y called two 
clubs. It does not matter to Z whether 
this is a warning of weakness or a show 
of strength. He leaves it in. Y makes 
five odd and game, whereas the no- 
trumper would have stopped at one 
odd. As it happens, the hands were 
equally good for game in hearts or 
spades. 


Answer to the November Problem 
THs was the distribution in Problem 
XXX, in which hearts were trumps, 


Z to lead, and Y-Z to win four tricks 
against any defence. 
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Z starts with the queen of clubs, 
which A trumps, Y playing the king. 


ORS 
ZO’ 


A leads a small spade, and Y puts on 
the ace and B the king (to unblock), 
Y now leads the queen of trumps, on 
which B discards a small club. Y fol. 
lows with the ten of clubs, which Z 
overtakes with the jack. 

If A trumps this trick and leads the 
diamond, Y trumps it and must make a 
trick with the five of spades, no matter 
what B plays on the diamond. If B 
holds the spade, he loses a club. 

If, at the fourth trick, A refuses to 
trump the jack of clubs, Z leads an. 
other club and Y’s trump is the fourth 
trick required. 

If A refuses to trump the first trick 
of all, discarding a spade instead, Y 
lets the club queen hold, and Z leads 
a spade for the second trick, which B 


‘is allowed to win with the nine. When 


B leads the clubs, A trumps with the 
five of hearts and leads a trump. This 
Y wins with the queen, and leads the 
ace of spades. The third spade forces 
A’s last trump and Y’s six is good, 

When A leads the spade for the sec- 
ond trick, and Y puts on the ace, if B 
does not give up the king, Y leads the 
queen of trumps and follows with a 
club, which Z overtakes and A trumps, 
If B still holds the spade king, Y trumps 
the diamond and leads the spade and 
Z makes a club. If A leads the spade 
instead of the diamond, Z makes a 
club and Y makes the long trump. The 
false solution is for Z to lead another 
club when A lets the queen hold. 

Next month Mr. Boardman has some- 
thing special in store for the holidays, 
which will keep solvers busy. 

In the January issue Mr. Boardman 
has an unusually interesting and instruc- 
tive problem to propose which will, I 
think, keep even the most astute bridge 
players busy. He has prepared this 
problem with the extra leisure which 
the holidays will afford in view. 


Charlie Chaplin’s Popularity 


(Continued from page 40) 


that goes a long way towards explain- 
ing it. 

But there is something profounder 
than the comicality of seeing the me- 
chanical imposed upon the living in the 
laughter provoked by this one of many 
similar incidents in Mr. Chaplin’s reper- 
toire. The spontaneity of the act seems 
irreconcilable with the theory of me- 
chanics, but whether that be so or 
not, surely the basic fact in the promo- 
tion of this laughter is the memory it 
stimulates. All of us, highbrow and 
lowbrow, have tried to emulate Blondin 
on a tight-rope. I remember trying to 
do it on a bed-rail one morning, and 
falling with such violence on the floor 
that I nearly went through into the 
kitchen. Mr. Chaplin builds his movies 
on the things which enthralled and 
amused us when we were children; and 
he keeps us who are adult continually 
entertained because he takes the secret 
aspirations of children, together with 
their cruelties and fears and vanities and 
adventures, and puts them into the cir- 
cumstances of men. And since man is 
never so universal in character as he is 
in his childhood, it follows that the 
laughter which Mr. Chaplin excites can 
be shared by the whole world. We do 
not love the stars the less because all 
men can see them: we are not any the 
less amused by Mr. Chaplin because 
he can make an old man laugh as heart- 
ily as he can make a child. 


The Small Boy’s Heart 


R. CHAPLIN is the small boy real- 
ising his ambitions. He has fierce 
fights with big men, and always wins 
them. When he meets a policeman, 


instantly he reveals the small boy's 
heart. Observe the sudden look of dis- 
may that comes over Mr. Chaplin’s face 
as he turns quickly and finds a police- 
man at his elbow. It is not the dismay 
of a criminal, but the dismay of the 
child in contact with authority. There 
is a little twitch of nervousness, fol- 
lowed by a disarming smile and a futile 
effort to appear unconcerned and de- 
tached. You can almost hear the small 
boy’s heart thumping as he tries to pre- 
tend that he had nothing whatever to 
do with the unfortunate affair now en- 
gaging a policeman’s attention. And 
then comes the triumph when authority 
is humbled and defeated. The police- 
man dives towards the terrified small 
boy—and misses him, for Mr. Chaplin, 
fulfilling the small boy’s secret desire to 
be a proficient acrobat and to flout au- 
thority, leaps through the policeman’s 
distent legs and gallops up the street 
with the humiliated bobby vainly fol- 
lowing. The boy who sauced a “peeler” 
in Ireland, when he becomes a rate- 
payer and an elector, may not feel much 
sympathy with ratepayers and electors, 
if there are such, in the Balearic Islands, 
but he has immediate kinship with them 
when he identifies them as boys who 
sauced policemen, even as he sauce 
them. And it is the great gift of Mr. 
Chaplin, as it is also his privilege, to 
make men recognise their identities. He 
has taken Englishmen and _ Irishmen, 
Spaniards and Russians, Frenchmen an 
Germans, Americans and Japanese, an 
reduced them all to their elements; an 
in so doing has achieved very largely 
what the more sober Dr. Wilson failed 
to do at Paris. 
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HEAVY TOURIST 
GOODP TEAR 
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A view of Grant P, i i i 
f ‘ark, a popular parking place in Chicago, where, as in other parts 
of America, “more people ride on Goodyear Tires than on any other End” ne 


HE very evident preference of the people of America for Goodyear 

Tires for passenger cars has been openly and honorably earned. Year 
after year, without interruption or exception, Goodyear Tires have given 
them good service. They have delivered great mileages, of a peculiarly 
satisfying kind, distinguished by an unusual freedom from trouble. 
Their quality today is higher than ever before, and public preference for 
them is greater than at any previous time. To be sure of economi- 
cal tire equipment on your car—make certain you get Goodyear 
Tires. More people ride on Goodyear Tires than on any other kind. 
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HRISTMAS 
is almost here 
again — that 
most delightful- 
ly inspiring sea- 
son of the year, 
when the “spirit 


of giving” warms every 
human heart. But remem- 
ber this injunction, “he 
who gives wisely gives 


There’s no possi- 


bility of error if you give 


a 


BUHRKE GOLF BAG 


Such a practical, sensible gift is sure to strike a 
note of appreciation. The BUHRKE golf bag 
will bring pleasure and lasting satisfaction. It 
is cheaper in the end than any other bag, because 
it is a true representative of the “economy of 


quality.” 


ONLY BAG OF ITS KIND ON THE MARKET 
The BUHRKE bag is good looking in appear- 
ance, and is made to give 100% service. It is the 
only bag built with a light weight, thoroughly 
water proof, indestructible aluminum bottom. 


MUCH LIKED SEPARATE PARTITION 


This feature is greatly appreciated by every golfer. It 
separates the iron from the wooden clubs, and eliminates 


all shaft wear. 


None but the highest grades of cowhide 


leather or best canvas is used in making BUHRKE golf 
bags. If you wish to give a present that is sure to please, 
give a BUHRKE bag—the bag of quality. 


At all leading golf shops, 
sport-goods and department 
stores throughout the United 
States and Canada. 


R.H. Buhrke Co. 


(Established 1877) 
1238-1250 Fullerton Ave. 
CHICAGO 
“THE HOUSE OF QUALITY” 





Bubrke Aluminum Bottom 
“Look for the Name” 


| world in chaos”. 


























soiled cuffs and throws them aside, say- 


ing: “Soiled. There they lie. Missing 
in the wash. The mourners will cry 
through the kitchen: A pair of cuffs is 
lost. A catastrophe in the boiler. A 
Suddenly the wind 
shakes the branches of a tree, and the 
snowflakes, descending lower, cling in 
the form of a skeleton. The man pays 
no heed except to jeer. He rejoices, 
rather desperately perhaps, that circum. 
stances have made him over from a 
trusted employee into a criminal who is 
to taste life at last. “I'll open my breast 
to Fate; all comers are welcome”. He 
stops at his home for a last look. He 
leaves without eating his luncheon. 
Routine upset. His mother “beats the 
air suddenly with her arms; and falls 
senseless”. “She dies”, he reflects, “be- 
cause a man goes out of the house be- 
fore a meal”. And, a criminal and a 
free man, he is to go so far. 


From Morn to Midnight 


HE goes first to a great bicycle race 

to buy excitement. Here occurs 
one of the remarkable and character- 
istic scenes of the play. He offers fabu- 
lous prizes to the racers, and then 
watches—the crowd. 

First GENTLEMAN: But you must 
keep your eye on the track, and watch 
the varying course of the struggle— 

CasHIER: Childish, this sport. One 
rider must win because the other loses 
: Look up, I say. It’s there, 
among the crowd, that the magic works. 
The wine ferments in this vast barrel 
of spectators. The frothing is least at 
the bottom, among the well-bred pub- 
lic in the stalls. There you see nothing 
but looks . . . but what looks. Round 
stares. Eyes of cattle... . One row 
higher the bodies sway and vibrate, the 
limbs begin to dance. A few cries are 
heard. Your respectable middle class. 
ks Higher still all veils are dropped. 
A wild fanatic shout, a bellowing naked- 
ness, a gallery of passions... . Just 
look at that group. Five times en- 
twined; five heads dancing on one 
shoulder, five pairs of arms beating time 
across one howling breast. At the heart 
of this monster is a single man. He’s 
being crushed ... mangled .. . thrust 
over the parapet. His hat, crumpled, 
falls through the rising smoke... 
flutters into the middle balcony, lights 
upon a lady’s bosom. She pays no heed. 
There it rests daintily . . . so daintily. 
She’ll never notice the hat; she’ll go to 
bed with it; year in, year out, she'll 
carry this hat upon her breast. (The 
applause swells.) 

First GENTLEMAN: The Dutchman 
is putting on a spurt. 

CasHIER: The middle row joins in 
the shout. An alliance has been made; 
the hat has done the trick. The lady 
crushes it against the rails. Pretty lady, 
your bosom will show the marks of this. 
There’s no help for it. Madness to 
struggle. The throng presses you 
against the rails, and you must yield. 
You must grant all... . 

SECOND GENTLEMEN: Do you know 
the lady? 

CasHIER: See now, the five up there 
have thrust their one over the balus- 
trade. He swings free, he loosens his 
hold, he drops—he sails down into the 
stalls. What has become of him? Van- 
ished. Swallowed, stifled, absorbed. 
A raindrop in a maelstrom. 

First GENTLEMAN: The Hamburger 
is making up ground. 

CasHrer: The stalls are frantic. The 
falling man has set up contact. Re- 
straint can go to the devil. Dinner- 
jackets quiver. Shirt fronts begin to 
split. Studs fly in all directions. Lips 
are parted, jaws are rattling. Above 


and below—all distinctions are lost. 
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Expressionism in the Drama 


(Continued from page 51) 


One universal yell from every tier. Pan. 
demonium. Climax. 

He offers still a larger prize. The 
crowd is. ecstatic. Suddenly a hush 
Majesty has entered its box. The 
cashier takes back his offer, withdraws 
his “subscription to the society of hunch. 
backs. This glowing fire extinguished 
. . . trodden out by the patent-leather 
boot of his Highness. You take me for 
crazy if you think I will throw one 
single penny under the snouts of these 
grovelling dogs, these crooked lackeys”, 

Off goes the cashier to sample the 
disillusionments of a private room in a 
cabaret. The end is a scene in a Sal. 
vation Army hall, with all the fervid 
concomitants of confessions and peni- 
tents. The sin of humdrum domesticity 
as much as the sins of crime, of pride, 
of self-display, is confessed. At last the 
cashier is swamped by the emotion of 
it. He rushes to the platform, and, be. 
side a Salvation Army lass, confesses 
his crime. Also the futility of all that 
he had won until now as a result of it. 
“What is the goal’’, he cries, “what is 
the prize, that’s worth the whole stake? 
This hall, humming with crowded 
benches, ringing with melody. This 
hall. Here, from stool to stool, the 
spirit thunders fulfilment. Here glow 
the twin crucibles: confession and re- 
pentance. Molten and free from dross, 
the soul stands like a glittering tower, 
strong and bright”. He cries that 
money can buy nothing worthwhile. He 
throws his stolen marks to the crowded 
hall to be torn and trampled under foot. 
Instead, of course, there is a_ wild 
scramble for the notes, and the hall 
empties its fighting load. Another dis- 
illusion. 

But still there is the Salvation Army 
girl beside him. He grasps this com- 
radeship as the last good. Wildly drum- 
ming, he shouts: “Maiden and man 

. . eternal constancy. Maiden and 
man... fullness in the void... 
the seed and the flower. Maiden and 
man .. . a sense and aim and goal”. 
While he chants the girl slips out—to 
bring a policeman and earn the reward 
for his capture. The policeman turns 
out the lights. The electric wires glitter 
in the shape of the skeleton again. The 
man has run raging in a circle to reach 
the end. He shoots himself and as the 
lights go up he falls back against the 
big cross on the platform. 

From Morn to Midnight is a bizarre 
piece that breaks far too many drama- 
turgic idols for popularity here and now, 
yet it is unquestionably filled with a 
very intense sense of the deep emotional 
background against which life passes. 
Kaiser has succeeded in getting past 
the surface of reality. He has pene- 
trated the basic stratum of man’s 
psyche. To do this, I take it, is the 
purpose of expressionism. It is cer- 
tainly the task of the drama of to- 
morrow, if it is going to replace sur- 
face-realism with something truer than 
romance. The problem of the future 
playwright is to escape from realism 
without turning his back on the world. 
The solution lies, as the expressionists 
have hinted, in a drama which seeks to 
make us recognize the thing which, 
since Greek days, we had forgotten— 
the eternal identity of you and me with 
the vast and unmanageable forces 
which have played through every atom 
of life from the beginning. Psycho- 
analysis, tracing back thought and ac- 
tion into fundamental impulse and de- 
sire, has done more than any one factor 
to give us back the sense of our unity 
with the dumb, mysterious processes 0 
nature. We know now through scienct 
what the Greeks and all primitive peo- 
ples knew through instinct. The task 
is to apply this knowledge to art. 
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AUTOMOBILE 
SALON 


‘Presenting the cA. ristocracy of “Motordom 


Commodore Hotel, New York, November 27th to December 3rd, 1921 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, January 28th to February 4th, 1922 


The Automobile Salon presents annually to a 
discriminating and distinguished clientele ll 
that is really meritorious in high-grade motor 
cars, custom coachwork, and the various ac- 
cessories thereto; admirably staged in a beautiful 
and appropriate setting, and on a scale com- 
mensurate with the importance and character 
of the products exhibited. 


Six nations, England, France, Belgium, Italy, 
Germany and the United States, are represented 


this year. 
ON EXHIBITION 

BIDDLE DUESENBERG LINCOLN PACKARD TWIN SIX 
BREWSTER FERGUS LOCOMOBILE PIERCE ARROW 
CADILLAC FIAT McFARLAN RICHELIEU 
CUNNINGHAM _ LaFAYETTE MERCEDES ROLLS ROYCE 
DANIELS LANCHESTER MINERVA STEVENS DURYEA 
DELAGE LANCIA MOLLER WINTON 


DORRIS 


COcACHWORK BY 


BREWSTER BROOKS-OSTRUK CLARKE D. PEASE DeCAUSSE 
DERHAM ~~ FLEETWOOD HEALEY HOLBROOK LOCKE NEW HAVEN 
SMITH-SPRINGFIELD and WALTER M. MURPHY 


The WORLD’S FINEST MOTOR CARS 
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MAStoMn loach Wh 


by BREWSTER 





Brewster in designing and building a motor car body 
to the client’s requirements and tastes, has not in view 
the attainment of conspicuous or novel appearance. 
Custom coach work by Brewster differs from the stock 
automobile body as a fine, hand-tailored garment dif- 
fers from the ready-made. It is more beautiful in line 
and more highly refined in detail and finish. But 
more important is the attainment of the maximum 
of riding comfort and longevity of body. 

Sketches and estimates for coach work on any stock 
or special chassis furnished without obligation. 


BrewsTER & Co. 
FirtH AVENUE AT FiFrty-S1xTH STREET 


New York City 
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Town Brougham 
' The new DANIELS motor—8-cylinder, V type l 
be and unique in design—has now been tried out 
for two years and is just as individual in design 
as is the body of the car. g the angle of the Pe 
€ cylinders—being less than 90°—assures smooth- Hotel Commodore, New York f 
ness, speed and heavy pulling power. Woo. 27th pga il jrd 10921 
b~ A 4). bs 
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4 . Specialists in Coachwork ay? Makers of Daniels Eight : 
—— DANIELS MOTOR COMPANY, READING, PA. —seocea! 
ULLAL LL i WALA 
Rg HUN 
Consummate Artistry combined with Mechanical Perfection 
= has made the name Fleetwood world famous in the Special 
= Body Field. 
= The Cabriolet Illustrated, a recent Fleetwood Creation, is 
= finished in Fleetwood Blue, with settings of dull silver, and 
= French Blue imported Upholstery. 
= A group of nine Exclusive Models mounted on Packard, 
= Pierce- Arrow, Fiat, Lincoln, Lafayette, Duesenberg, and 
= Richelieu Chassis respectively will be on Exhibition at the 
= Automobile Salon at the Hotel Commodore, New York 
= City, November 27th to December 3rd. 
= FLEETWOOD BODY CO. 
= Fleetwood Pa, 
and 
= 2 Columbus Circle New York City 
ONAN LW LL AL 
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NEW automobile is the RICHELIEU, 
designed and built around a wonderful 
engine—the four-cylinder, horizontal valve 
85 H.P. Duesenberg Motor—each component 
unit measuring upto the high standard set 
by the power plant. 


A truly remarkable automobile is the result. 
Distinctively different in appearance, delight- 
fully comfortable to ride-in, luxurious in its 
appointments—absolutely King of the Road. 


The new RICHELIEU deliberately sets out 
to be America’s most desirable car. It’s 
designers have adopted the best obtainable 
motor, Fleetwood builds the bodies and 
the remaining units are equally outstanding. 


See this car at the Automobile Salon 
November 27th to December 3d. 


Price, Open Models, $3,950 
Richelieu Motor Car Corporation 


Factory, ASBURY PARK, N. J. 
Sales Office, 120 BROADWAY, New York City 
The Romon Automatic Chassis Lubricator 
is in-built into all Richelieu Automobiles 
‘* 
SEE EEE DED SEAMS OE LER HM eH 
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Murphy Four-passenger Phaeton designed 
and built for Mrs. Laurence Puter, 
Eureka, California 














Walter M. Murphy Co. 
Coach Builders 


PASADENA CALIFORNIA 





























The Minerva AvutTomoBILE 


Belgian-built by oid-world craftsmen of consummate skill, MINERVA 
AUTOMOBILES have achieved an international reputation that is 
well demonstrated in the newest models now being exhibited in this 
country. 





The model illustrated combines the highest engineering skill of the 
old world, with the finest coach work of the new. The chassis is the 


A capes uals of lager standard six-cylinder Minerva built in Belgium, and exported to this 


tation assures timely deliver- country. All trimmings of Belgian brass; wheelbase 143 inches; de- 
ies. Med ee is signed to hold the road at unusually great speed, with unsurpassed 
ny eae riding qualities. 

Exclusive models will be on MUINERVA AUTOMOBILES 

exhibition at the Automobile INCORPORATED 


Salon—Hotel Commodore— 


Ne b th to D be 
aT imal 135 West SEVENTY-SECOND STREET New York 
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There is no Better 
Motor Car than 
Stevens - Duryea 
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STEVENS - DURYEA, INC. 
— CHICOPEE FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Custom Brougham designed and built by 
Locke &? Company upon a Rolls Royce chassis 


OCKE custom bodies can be compared only with 
the crowning achievement of an Old Master. 
They have the same inspiring grace and beauty 
—born of the same sincere devotion to the 
task of attaining an ideal. 


Locke Custom Bodies can be seen at the Automobile Salon—Hotel Commodore— 
New York City—November 27th through December 3rd. 


LOCKE & COMPANY 
437 TO 453 EAST 56TH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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AUTOMOBILES PA NHARD -incomparas_e 


The maximum of refinement and service 
The minimum of maintenance 


203 WEST 57th STREET 
New York City 
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Another Dorris 
Engineering Triumph 
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Until the advent of the Dorris Distil- 
lator, now standard equipment on the 
new Dorris 6-80 models, it was impossi- 
ble to convert all of the present day low 
grade gasoline into combustible gas, be- 
cause a large portion of it is so heavy 
that it cannot vaporize until heated to a 
high temperature. 






The Dorris 
Distillator 


mixture from the carburetor and carried 
into the cylinders. 

The result of this complete vaporiza- 
tion of fuel is noticeable not only in free- 
dom from ordinary motor trouble— 

It is noticeable in unusually quick get- 
away after starting the engine cold— 

Itisnoticeable 


By the methods e when, creeping along 
commonly used, only with traffic, suddenly 
part of the unvapor- a way through is 
ized portion is opened and you're 


burned. The balance 
makes trouble. It 
gets past the piston 
rings, cutting the 
lubrication from the cylinder walls and 
diluting the oil in the crank case. It is 
converted into carbon. It fouls the spark 
plugs. It escapes through the exhaust. 

The Dorris Distillator converts every 
bit of gasoline—the heavy as well as the 
light—into gas before it reaches the 
cylinders. 

The heavy portion that has not been 
vaporized is trapped and returned to a 
central reservoir where it is brought to a 
very high temperature. The resulting 
vapor is then caught up by the in-rushing 


“Built Up to a Standard, 
Not Down to a Price” 


away before the rest 
get going— 

It is noticeable on 
steep hills, where the 
smooth flow of unfailing power carries 
you up on high, to the eternal admiration 
and envy of the other climbers. 

In addition to remarkable perform- 
ance, The Dorris 6-80 provides all the 
luxury that can possibly be put into a 
motor car—the luxury of beauty and 
finish, of abundance of room, of yielding 
upholstery, of springs that convert road 
shocks into pleasant undulations. Con- 
sidered from every angle, The Dorris 
6-80 is indeed The Wonder Car de 
Luxe. 


The Dorris has led in automobile engineering since 1905 
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Designer and Builder of Special Automobile Bodies 


Suan, 1. PRASE 


Automobile Engineer 


38 East soth Street New York 


This body is built upon a Packard Twin Six E i , 
Chassis, remodeled to a 144 inch wheel-base. Lamp and hay Equipment by 
The durability of every custom body and re- " : Josep ucas, Ltd. 

modeled chassis is specially guaranteed. Birmingham England 


























You do not require the eye 
of an expert to discern the 
superior craftsmanship of 


Derham Custom Bodies 


THE FINAL WORD IN EXCLUSIVE COACH WORK 


See the coach here illus- 
trated on view at the 
Automobile Salon, in the 
Hotel Commodore, New 
York, November 27 to De- 
cember 3. 


Sketches expressing your 
own ideas and preferences 
submitted on request. 





The Derham Body Co., Inc. 
237-245 S. Twelfth St. Built on Packard Chassis. 
| Philadelphia Combination Owner-driver 








and Rosemont, Pa. and Chauffeur Car. 
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LOCOMOBILE 


ln these days when high quality in manufacture 
is so often slighted, the makers of the Locomobile 
deem it timely to announce that there will be no 
diminution in their efforts to make the finest car 


possible. 


The personnel who guided the car to recognition 
and fame will work unceasingly that there may be 
always a motor car of such elevated character that 
Americans can. point to it with pride as being fully 


representative of what the country can produce when 


it tries hard enough. 


THE LOCOMOBILE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Makers of Fine Motor Cars 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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Big Christmas News 
for the Golfer 


With the Craig Golfmeter you can 


keep up your game all winter 


The Ideal Xmas Gift 


NOW fiying—grounds freezing up—how often has the 
chagrined golfer laid his clubs aside at this season with 
the certainty that his game will go to pieces before 
the spring! 
This year the Craig Golfmeter has arrived to tide him over. 
With the Craig Golfmeter any golfer can actually improve 
his game during the winter months. 


Practice, practice, more practice, says the “pro.” It’s the 
only secret of good golf. Here, at last, is the way to get 
that practice. Right in your own house, your cellar, your 
garage, your lawn, you can install the Craig Golfmeter— 
and get, in 15 minutes, more good practice than in an hour 
on the practice tee! 


The Craig Golfmeter 


is not a substitute for golf, but an aid to better golf. It 
provides the only satisfactory method ever devised for 
practicing golf at all seasons. Leading professionals 
recommend it. 


The Craig Golfmeter practically duplicates field condi- 
tions. You set it up in any space 11x 16 feet, either in 
or outdoors. The ball—a real golf ball—is secured to the 
upright by a strong aeroplane wire cable. Each stroke 
causes ball and cable to revelve (not wind) rapidly about 
the upright. A delicately adjusted dial registers in yards 
the exact length of your shot. 

A clean hit ball is easily distinguished by its flight from a 
sliced or a topped ball. Thus you have the most important 
elements of field practice, without any delays, lost balls or 
“gallery” of distracting onlookers. 

Next to actual match golf you'll say the Craig Golfmeter 
is the best fun you’ve ever struck. Get it and give it to 
the whole family this Christmas. You can play matches 
on it, too, using the score card of your home course. 


The Craig Golfmeter is already on sale in many of the better 
golf shops in the United States. It is fitted with the finest ball 
bearings, beautifully nickeled, and built to last a lifetime. Ask 
for a demonstration. But if your dealer is not yet supplied, 
order promptly direct and we will ship c.o.d. express prepaid, in 
time to reach you by Christmas. Price $50.00 complete with one 
ball. Extra balls (you will need them) $9.00 per one-half dozen. 
Address nearest office. 


CRAIG GOLFMETER CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK CITY 
590 Howard St. 51 East 42nd St. 

















Victrola, making love to my wife. I 
want to kiss him. I want to lug his 
baggage around. 

SHE: (with another sudden giggle) 
Oh, Dick, you’re so funny! Give me 
the letter, dear—won’t you? 

He: (rising) No. I'll take it out to 
the car for you. 

SHE: (suspiciously) Dick, you won't 
—(she drops her eyes under his look) 
that is, you’ll be sure to— 

He: (with coldness) What do you 
take me for, anyhow, a doctor of phi- 
losophy, or something? Not me. When 
I say car, I mean car, car when I’m 
there, and car when I’m not there. 
Have no fear, Mrs. Morton. (He picks 
up the map, the catalogue and the time- 
table, and thrusts them bitterly into the 
pocket of the hammock.) Well, that’s 
that. 

SHE: (going to him and laying her 
hands on his chest) Dick, I won’t have 
it. I would never forgive myself. Your 
heart is set on it. It’s no use your 
denying it. And you're not going to 
give it up. 

He: I don’t deny it. But my heart’s 
set on you, too. And I’m not going to 
give you up, either. At least (turning 
his head away to hide his emotion) “not 
for years yet”. 

SHE: (putting her arms about his 
neck) Qh, dearest, I didn’t mean that, 
you know I didn’t! I was only joking! 

HE: (not turning, but patting her 
head rapidly with fierce tenderness) 
Pretty grim joke. 

SHE: (rising to her toes and laying 
her cheek against his) Give me the old 
letter, sweetheart. I'll tear it up. 

HE: (shaking his head, which is still 
averted) Oh, no. I should say not. I 
want you to have what you want. I 
don’t want to stand in your way. 

SHE: (kissing his cheek with many 
little kisses) Look at me, darling,— 
don’t turn your face away like that! 
Listen, dear, I’m not going to let you 
give it up. That’s all there is to it! 

He: (soberly) There’s nothing else 
to do, dear. I’d be crazy with jealousy 
off there in the wilderness, thinking of 
you down here with the house full of 
your old beaux,—I couldn’t stand it! 
I can’t leave you. There’s no two ways 
about it. 

SHE: (helpfully) 
I go, too? 

He: (turning to her and seizing her 
in his arms) Lou, you don’t mean it! 


Then,—why can’t 


local term that has a good start like 
Greenwich Village, for instance, simply 
because recent investigations. have 
proved it respectable, or because worse 
one-act plays are now written at Har- 
vard, or because the “advanced ideas” 
are more characteristic of the Inter- 
Church Union for raising Cain, while 
Greenwich Village was in a fair way 
to render these useful verbal services, 
if people had let well enough alone. 
And now only movie producers can 
use the term with confidence. Con- 
science is always bringing facts to light 
and destroying these useful images, thus 
arresting the growth of the language. 

This spirit of literalness might be 
fatal anywhere. “When one member of 
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VANITY FAIR 


For Winter, For Summer 


(Continued from page 48) 


SHE: (looking up at him brightly) 
Why, yes, I do. 

He: You darling! Do you suppose 
you could stand it, way up there out of 
the world, with nobody around but me? 

SHE: Why, Dick, I’d adore it! [| 
don’t want anybody around but you! 
It’s only when you’re not around that I~ 

HE: (gently) Yes, dear. Let’s for- 
get all about that. (He draws her over 
to the hammock.) Come, sit down, 
(They seat themselves side by side, he 
puts his arm about her, she lays her 
head on his shoulder.) 

SHE: (bubbling with happiness) Oh, 
darling, I’m so excited! I'll go right 
into town to-morrow and get a lot of 
all kinds of rough clothes! 

HE: (in whom already slight misgiv- 
ings are beginning to take root) Can't 
take very much, girl, must remember 
that,—too heavy to carry. It’s an aw- 
fully primitive life you’re going into, 

SHE: Oh, I don’t care! I shall just 
adore it! I'll do whatever you say. 

He: (dubiously) I hope I’m not 
making a mistake, taking you along. If 
you don’t like it, Lou, you won’t hold 
it against me, will you? 

SHE: Of course not! But I’m sure 
to like it! I love being out of doors! 

HE: (resigning himself) Well, you'll 
get all the out-of-doors you want this 
trip. It’s out-of-doors even in-doors, 
up there. 

SHE: (reaching into the hammock- 
pocket for the catalogue, the map and 
the time-table) Don’t be_ gloomy! 
Come, sweetheart, show li’l’ Lou all the 
pretty guns! (They turn the pages to- 
gether in silence for a moment, she nest- 
ling her head close to his.) 

SHE: Oh, dearest, I was so afraid 
you wouldn’t let me go! 

HE: (puzzled) Wouldn’t let you go? 
What do you mean? (Then suddenly 
he remembers something, and expels his 
breath in a soundless whistle.) By 
George, that’s right, too. You did want 
to go, didn’t you? 

SHE: (rubbing her cheek against his) 
I was crazy to! 

HE: (thoughtfully). Hm. 

SHE: (turning a page in the gun- 
catalogue) Oh, what’s that cute little 
baby one for? Shooting birds? 

HE: (grimly, touching her hair with 
his lips) No, dear. That cute little 
baby one’s for the tired business man 
to commit suicide with. 

CURTAIN 


Disappearing Localisms 


(Continued from page 52) 


a family,” says M. Proust in his latest 
novel, “emigrates into high society—a 
unique phenomenon, as it seems to him 
—he descries around him a terra incog- 
nita, visible in its slightest shadings to 
all who inhabit it, but a mere blank to 
those who do not penetrate it. To 
Swann’s cousins his social connections 
were completely meaningless. Only one 
of them, whose family was about on a 
par with the Rothschilds appreciated 
that circle and was jealous of him. 
And at this moment he was by way of 
being one of the most correct persons 
socially speaking in all Paris.” Yet M. 
Proust continues to use the expression 
Faubourg Saint Germain with perfect 
confidence—for this terra incognita. 
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THE PARIS SALON SENSATION 


which embodies, with mechanical perfection, 
power and hill-climbing ability, the graceful 
line, distinction and individuality of the famous 
French body-makers’ artistic designs 


Will be exhibited and demonstrated between 
November 25th and December 2nd, 1921 


—at the— 


RENAULT SHOW ROOM 
719 FIFTH AVENUE, AT 56TH STREET 
And Nowhere Else 


@ 


YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED TO TAKE THIS OPPORTUNITY 
TO INSPECT THE CAR WHICH IS THE “HIT OF THE SEASON.” 


YNAU LT 























SELLING BRANCH FQ Afth Avenue New York 
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The JOY of GIVING 


ON one day in the year all Christendom pauses in 
the pursuit of gain and dedicates itself to the idea 
that giving is better than getting. 


Since the tide of time first broke, in ripples now 
too faint to be heard, experience has proved that to 
receive one must serve and Service is the giving of 
one’s self. 


OR one hundred and eight years Seth Thomas 

Clocks, with faces wreathed in smiles and 
holly, have watched the spark of the Christmas 
spirit as it has lit candle after candle in the homes 
and hearts of America’s millions. 


Ticking the midnight hour, they watched our 
great grandmothers slip silver buckles and snuff 
boxes into our great grandfathers’ hose. Their 
muffled voices said, “Good, good” when grand- 
father smuggled a cashmere shawl into grand- 
mother’s fireside chair. 


And, as regularly as Christmas has come, in- 
numerable Seth Thomases have beamed at the 
smiling faces that have peered into theirs answer- 
ing the exclamation, “Oh! A Seth Thomas for 
me. How beautiful! How wonderful!” with the 
friendly greeting—“I’m glad to be here. Start 
my pendulum and let’s make this a regular home.” 


The business of making Seth Thomas Clocks 
has survived the years, not because they represent 
so much fine mahogany, so many wheels of brass, 
such beautifully chaste dials—but because they 
are the sum and substance of millions of moments 
of the lives of men and women who have given 
all of themselves to their tasks. 


SETH THOMAS CLOCK COMPANY 











Satie and 


VANITY FAIR 


‘“Socrate” 


(Continued from page 46) 


Véritables préludes flasques catches the 
attentiveness and sadness of the waiting 
dog with delicious sureness, and with 
an utter simplicity of means. The little 
piece is nO more than a two-voice in- 
vention. One must go to Chopin’s ma- 
zurkas to find piano music as nude in 
line, as simple in means and yet as 
graceful and charming and satisfying as 
Satie’s nocturnes, his Morceaux and 
Gnossiennes. And the Frenchman is 
devoid of the cloying sensuality of the 
Pole. A sort of white and agreeably 
monotonous beauty pulses through these 
utterly unpretentious things, and calls 
to mind the impersonality and slowness 
and_ sleepiness of certain oriental 
dancers. Only, here one sees in the 
mind, if a momentary relapse be per- 
mitted one, a severe Greek temple-yard, 
and the athletic limbs of Dorian 
maidens. 


Satie’s Limitation 


THAT one perceived first, however, 
the more destructive side of Satie’s 
criticism of musical impressionism, the 
clowning; and second, always the more 
constructive, is due chiefly to the fact 
that although the good man’s talent 
was always a very real and exquisite 
one, it is only recently, roundly since 
Satie’s fiftieth birthday, that it has at- 
tained maturity. It was within very 
sharply defined limits that he was able 
to work. Although he was younger 
than Debussy by very few years, and 
although he taught the Parisian magi- 
cian much, the use of consecutive ninths, 
the use of certain church modes, and 
other refinements; weakness of musical 
science and perhaps, too, a lack of vi- 
tality prevented him, among other 
things, from developing himself in any 
large style. He was always most suc- 
cessful in the smaller forms; his inven- 
tion was far too thin to permit him to 
essay the long curve, the complicated 
pattern. There are even pure and lim- 
pid sketches of his that make us merely 
to feel that the composer deserves the 
name of artist chiefly because he knows 
when to stop; another few bars, and we 
might commence to grow a little weary. 

A course of study at the Schola Can- 
torum, taken in 1911, may of course 
have helped Satie, though the only im- 
mediate result, a prelude, chorale and 
fugue, entitled Apergues désagréables, 
scarcely suggests the author’s admira- 
tion for the post-Franckian discipline. 
However, not until the time when, at 
the conclusion of the war, he composed 
Parade and Socrate, did Satie’s talent 
commence to assume virile proportions. 
It is probable that the unreadiness of 
the time for his esthetic hampered him 
quite as much as did his want of de- 
velopment in technique, and made him 
a better wit than poet. Impressionism 
had to run its course; and one classi- 
cally minded like Satie, convinced that 
music was principally an interplay of 
sonorities, an agréement, must have been 
lost and unsure of himself in a day 
which found in Debussy its proper 
voice. But, during the years of the 
war, while the composer of Pelléas lay 
dying, and Ravel was driving an ambu- 
lance at Verdun, the world was better 
prepared for Satie. Cocteau constituted 
himself the prophet of the man he in- 
sisted on dubbing “le bon maitre 
d’Arceuil’”, and probably persuaded him 
to write the ballet Parade. The Group 
of Six, encouraged largely by Satie’s 
esthetic, brought him further under- 
standing. The Princesse Edmond de 
Polignac ordered Socrate of him. And 
so his power, among men and in a time 
prepared for him, produced its brightest 
flower. 

For Socrate is both the logical con- 
tinuation of what Satie has been about 
in his music during the thirty years of 
his career, and the most massive of the 


forms he has created. Under the star 
of the one esthetic he has been follow- 


ing all his life, he has managed to com- 


municate a big feeling of life, a deep 
sense of beauty. There is no attempt at 
description, no attempt at fixing local 
colour, in his setting of the lines from 
Cousin’s elegant Plato. In all three 
fragments he has left it to the words to 
realize the pathos and beauty of the 
incidents immortalized, and striven only 
to sustain with infinite reserve the emo- 
tion of the poet himself. 

Where Debussy would have outdone 
himself in depicting the tranquil scene 
of the cold brook and plane-tree shade 
that opened itself to the senses of So- 
crates and Phaedrus during their unfor- 
gettable stroll without the walls of 
Athens, Satie has modestly contented 
himself with supplying a deeply tender, 
swinging piano accompaniment that 
merely intensifies the effect of the lan- 
guage itself, and does no more. The 
verbal portrait of Socrates sketched by 
the drunken Alcibiades during the ban- 
quet is supported by a lightly moving 
rhythm in two-four time, broken at rare 
intervals by some rich brusque chords, 
The music of the third fragment, the 
narration of the incidents of the death 
of Socrates, does no more, with its 
piercing and simple and sad tones, than 
help communicate the grief of the be- 
loved disciple over the end of the most 
sage and just of men. 


The Spirit of Plato 


Ber very rarely since the hour of La 
Mort de Mélisande, has music more 
deeply touching and satisfying been 
produced. The deep pure sense of life 
that guided Satie in the selection of the 
three fragments for setting, remained 
with him when he penned his music. 
Those rhythms and chords and melodic 
figures that stir us at the very root of 
us stem from a clear simple humble 
feeling of what the beauty and tragedy 
of human life really is, what the gran- 
deurs and sweetnesses of character really 
are. They interpret Plato for us indeed. 
They place us, without grandiloquence 
or sentimentality, in some place a little 
above, a little removed, from the flow 
of life; and even in the broken con- 
temptible world of after-war, make us 
to feel again the love of the ascésis, 
serenity, reserve, selflessness, undogma- 
tism, playfulness, which the old Greek 
knew alone made good again the cruel- 
ties of human society. Indeed, one must 
go to Moussorgsky to find a simpler 
and truer statement of one who has 
eaten his bread in tears and knows the 
sad beauty of human life on this planet. 
Only, in the fine nude designs of 
Socrate one feels not so much the prod- 
uct of religious feeling, as of the wis- 
dom of the philosophers, born again in 
the modesty and sanity and humbleness 
of a musician. In Satie, the Latin 
genius has found not the least lovely 
of its many marvellous rebirths. , 

So it is no longer the clown of music 
we perceive first when we think of Erik 
Satie. Life does strange and wondrous 
things to men at times. It takes from 
them for long years some faith and 
sweetness with which they came into the 
world; lets them wander disinherited of 
the strongest powers of their being; 
then suddenly brings them back again 
that which it stole, and grants them 
full play and enjoyment of their souls. 
So, in a way, has it done with Satie. 
The old diablerie, the old wit and spit- 
itual bohemianism is still in him. But 
another side of him has waxed serenely 
and beautifully. So, when we gaze with 
the mind’s eye out toward Arceuil, we 
see something that harmonizes entirely 
with Cocteau’s epithet of “bon maitre . 
We see a grave and deeply-living musl- 
cian. And we go richer for knowing 
that the world contains one more poet. 
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WILLS SAINTE CLAIRE 


The Mo-lyb-den-um Car 





AT car that quickly and easily passed you on the bou- 
levard— 


That went comfortably over that rough piece of road 
without slowing up—when you had quickly to apply 
your brakes— 





That seemed to fly through space on wings as it whizzed by you on 
the hill— 


That made the turn with such ease, without slowing down— 


That was a Wills Sainte Claire, carrying an owner enthusiastic regard- 
ing its new sense of comfort and security, its Mo-lyb-den-um construc- 
tion, its graceful design and remarkable acceleration. 


You are invited to give the Wills Sainte Claire most critical examina: 
tion and road test. It very promptly demonstrates its superiority. . 





The 8-cylinder Wills Sainte Claire is built in four models—5 Passenger Touring Car, 
4 Passenger Roadster, 4 Passenger Coupe, and the Sedan, with 2 auxiliary seats 


C.H. WILLS & COMPANY 
Marys ville, Michiga 2. 





Four-Passenger Roadster 


A car for the man who loves action— 
Rumble seat in rear accommodates two 
persons comfortably — Body finished in 
maroon, Newport blue, or Liberty green. 
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Circle shows how 
buckle snaps together 







Leather case in which buckle 
is presented when purchased. 


Snaps on—Can’t Slip 


HE Kum-a-Part Belt Buckle is held 

on the leather by a patented adjust- 
ment that absolutely prevents slipping. 
It eliminates the necessity of continual 
hitching and, due to its ingenious con- 
struction, will not mar the leather of the 
belt. 


It snaps together, and the strength of 
giants cannot budge either the adjust- 
ment or the fastening—unless you will it. 


Made in two parts, on the famous 
Kum-a-Part principle, it snaps together 
under slight pressure—it opens with a 
ner pull. It positively cannot open of 
itself. 


In dignified, essentially masculine de- 
signs, this is an article of intimate appeal 
that regular fellows the world over will 
instantly recognize as their own. 


GMAPART 


THE BUCKLE THAT SNAPS 

PATENTED 
At all good jewelers and 
haberdashers, $2.50, $5.00, 
$7.50 and $10.00. 
plate, gold plate, sterling 
silver, 1/10-14K. gold-filled 
and gold inlay on sterling. 
Be on the sate side—ask for 
Kum-a-Part Belt Buckles by 
name. 


TheBaer& Wilde Co. 
nBscy =A 









In silver 














VANITY FAIR 


Chester Merriwell At Yale 


(Continued from page 43) 


mother running forward to embrace her 
son. “Hello, Chet, old boy”, said Frank 
and Dick together. “You probably 
don’t know who this is, do you?” said 
Chester, dragging the rugged, deep- 
chested stranger forward. “It’s Cousin 
Scofield from out west in Ohio. He was 
going to spend his vacation in New 
York, but I persuaded him to come up 
here to us for a while. Cousin Scofield, 
this is my mother—and my brothers, 
Frank and Dick”. 

“Pleased to know you”, mumbled 
Cousin Scofield in a deep voice. When 
Frank and Dick stepped forward to 
shake his hand they felt their own 
fingers closed in a grip of iron. It was 
a man’s hand shake, and though both 
brothers winced, they felt a greatly in- 
creased respect for their western cousin. 

This respect increased by leaps and 
bounds when, a little later, they were 
seated alone with him on the living room 
lounge, Chester and his mother having 
gone upstairs to unpack the boy’s bags. 

“And how’s everything at college?” 
asked Frank, hesitating somewhat at 
bringing up the subject which had been 
troubling him since Chester’s unbeliev- 
able letters from New Haven, and yet 
reassured by Cousin Scofield’s evident 
manliness. If there were still men like 
that at Yale, all was not lost. 

“Fine”, answered Scofield. ‘Great. 
We're going to have a knockout crew 
—the baseball prospects are first class 
—and it looks like a big year for track”. 

“Great stuff!” cried Dick with a sigh 
of relief. “You know, Scofield, Frank 
and I sort of got the impression that all 
that the fellows did at college nowadays 
was to read poetry and drink tea”. 

Cousin Scofield laughed uproariously 
at this. “That’s a good one”, he said. 
“Why say, if any bird was caught with 
a book of poetry, they’d kid him out 
of college. We're too busy with ath- 
letics and our college activities to bother 
much about classroom work or litera- 
ture”. 

At this, Bingo, who had at first held 
somewhat aloof from the stranger, 
barked joyously, leaped up into Cousin 
Scofield’s lap, and attempted to lick his 
face in a frenzy of canine friendliness. 

“Down, Bingo”, laughed Frank. 
“Down, old dog. Well, Dick, the old 
college doesn’t seem to have changed 
any, after all, does it? That’s quite a 
compliment, by the way, that Bingo has 
just paid you, Scofield. He’s suspicious 
of strangers, especially if he thinks they 
are Har— 

“Cousin Scofield”, interrupted Ches- 
ter, suddenly entering the room with his 
arm full of books. ‘Mother wants to 
show you where your bathroom is. 
She’s up in your room now—at the 
head of the stairs”. 

“Come on_ back. when she _ gets 
through with you, ‘Scofe’, old man”, 
said Frank, as their guest got up from 
the lounge and left the room, followed 
by an enthusiastic Bingo. 

Chester dropped his books on the 
table and began sorting over the 
volumes. 

“There’s a man”, said Dick, when 


Cousin Scofield had disappeared. 

“A man’s man”, replied Frank, and 
he added, as the final word on the sub- 
ject, “A Yale Man”. 

“Do you know ‘Marius’?” asked 
Chester, handing his brother a book 
from his pile. 

“If he’s anything like Scofield, I'd 
like to know him”. This from Frank, 
with a note of deadly earnestness in 
his voice. 

Chester laughed. “Why no”, he re. 
plied, “he’s not. ‘He’s’ a book—Mariys 
the Epicurean, best thing Walter Pater 
ever did. And here’s old Flaubert— 
say, Frank, there was a man—” and he 
handed him another volume. 

“Look here, Chet”, said his brother, 
throwing Madame Bovary angrily into 
the fireplace. “I don’t know what’s got 
into you since you went to Yale, but 
it’s certainly time you came back to 
earth. I couldn’t believe my eyes when 
I read your letters. What did you mean 
by ‘last night we sat up till 3 A. M. 
bickering about realism’—‘this after- 
noon I am going to a lecture at the Art 
School’—listen, Chet—I’m going to be 
frank with you, and talk about some- 
thing I wouldn’t ordinarily care to dis- 
cuss. But you know what senior socie- 
ties mean at Yale—and you know that 
Dick and I would hate like the devil to 
have our brother be the first Merriwell 
who missed out. Can’t you see, old 
man, that if you get mixed up with 
literature instead of the important 
things, you're spoiling your chances? 
Art and poetry are all right in their 
place—but we don’t want you to ruin 
yourself, because one or two of these 
queer birds have got hold of you and 
are filling you full of esthetic bunk. 
See, Chet, old man?”—and Frank 
patted his brother on the back. 

Chester was silent for a moment. 
“Frank”, he finally said, “you're all 
wrong”. And he smiled. “Nobody 
wants to make a senior society more 
than your little brother Chester, and”, 
he added, “nobody in my class has, to 
date, a better chance. Because why? 
Because, Frank, culture is the only dope 
now, at Yale. The twenty-five most cul- 
tured men in the class are sure to be 
elected to a society—and the next 
twenty have a far better chance than 
any athlete. And when I left for this 
vacation”, he concluded, “I was on 
many lists as the fifth most cultured in 
the Freshman class, and I believe I can 
stand third by the end of the year. 
Why do you suppose I stopped off in 
New York to hear that symphony con- 
cert? Because I liked music? I should 
say not—I hate it. But think of the 
effect of a casual mention of the Pa- 
thétique when upper classmen are 
around. No, Frank, I appreciate your 
feelings, but the college has changed 
since your day”. 

“But—but”, gasped the bewildered 
brothers, “how about what Cousin Sco- 
field told us. He said that athletics 
were still the big thing at college”. 

“Cousin Scofield?” laughed Chet. 
“Why, I thought you knew that Cousin 
Scofield was a senior at Harvard”. 


A Notion 


By HENRY CHAPIN 


EAR, I have a notion when twilight comes 
And, westward, Jordon sweeps his slow shadow 
From lake to crest of neighboring Pematic 
And all the hermit thrushes on the slopes 
Ring out their silver scales of broken song— 
I have a notion a hundred lichened doors 
Creak wide from the mountain caves 


On echoing elfin hinges, 


And little brown men blink into the sun 


And stretch and smile, 


Casting their moon-mad fancies. 
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FIRST CAR: 1921 








THE NEW 1922 


HAYNES 55 SEDAN 


Accurately fitting the desires of those who wish to antic- 
ipate the trend in fine automobiles, comes the new 1922 
Haynes 55 Sedan. Here is the concentration of conven- 
ience and comfort, a car luxurious and modern to the 
last detail of interior appointment, intimate yet com- 
modious for five passengers. The surplus of power, 
supplied by the famous Haynes-built, light six motor, 
accentuates the flexibility in traffic attained by a 121- 
inch wheel base. Typically Haynes in design and excel- 
lence of construction, this new 1922 Sedan attains 
supreme desirability at its next season price of $2835, 
f. o. b. factory. The other new 1922 Haynes 55 models 
are the five-passenger Touring Car at $1785, and the 
roomy two-passenger Roadster at $1835. 


THe Haynes AutomosiLte Company, Kokomo, INDIANA 
Export Orrice: 1715 Broapway, New York City, U.S. A. 


Rich upholstery, silken curtains, a cozy dome 
light, a well-fitted vanity case, a smoking 
case—these are distinctive niceties conveying 
but faintly the completeness with which this 
interior surrounds you with comfort and con- 
tentment. A car heater is standard equipment 
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A Gift That Is a Treasure 


But Involves No Treasure 
to Give! 


NECKLACE of genuine Tecla 
Pearls—the only acknowl- 
edged counterpart of the 


Oriental gem—lustrous with the sea- 


soft sheen of the deep-water pearl— 
warm with the kaleidoscopic tints of 
Nature’s great original—a fortune in 
appearance, but only a tithe of an 
Oriental Necklace.in cost! For Christ- 
mas or New Year, it is one of the 
most charming gifts that one can give 
to womankind. 


IO Rue de la Paix. Paris 
7 Old Bond Street, London 











VANITY FAIR 





A visitor from the Pacific Coast at the Salon will be the Walter M. 
Murphy Body Company, part of whose exhibit will be this interesting 
4-passenger roadster on a new Lincoln chassis 


The Annual Automobile Salon 


(Continyed from page 80) 


sedan and a very attractive touring car. 

Fleetwood bodies will be an attractive 
part of the Salon, including a low, rak- 
ish cabriolet on a Packard Twin-Six 
chassis, a 6-passenger Lincoln sedan- 
limousine, a very smart brougham on 
the new 6-cylinder Fiat chassis, a formal 
cabriolet on the new Pierce-Arrow chas- 
sis and a Fiat sedan-limousine and a 
brougham on the new 8-cylinder Due- 
senberg chassis at that company’s booth. 

This year Sunbeam will be displayed 
by the United Auto Body Company as 
will a new Italian car, the Alpha Ro- 
meo. The New Haven Carriage Com- 
pany, among other exhibits, will show a 
Dorris touring car. Packard will occupy 
its place of accustomed prominence with 
at least four models including a touring 
car and a sedan-limousine by Holbrook 
and a cabriolet and sedan by Fleetwood. 

Brewster & Company will signalize its 
established position in the custom car 
world by introducing its newly designed 
cabriolet for town use on a Brewster 
chassis. Another extremely interesting 
car in the Brewster display will be a 
luxurious sedan on the famous British 
Lanchester chassis. A Lafayette sedan- 
limousine is likely to be a prominent 
part of the Brewster group. 

The Pierce-Arrow display will be a 
lavish one including examples of the 
handiwork of the leading body builders. 
There will be at least one of the new 
Pierce-Arrow sporting roadsters which 
give the appearance of great speed and 
comfort. The Salon would not be com- 
plete without the famous Daniels car. 
This highly regarded machine will be 
shown in four new models, most inter- 
esting of which will be a 7-passenger 
sedan-limousine with the upper part fin- 
ished in mahogany. Then there will be 
a spectacular new landaulet with 138 
inches wheelbase, painted black with 
rich rose colored whipcord upholstery, 


a speedster in French grey with alumi- 
num fenders and a touring sedan in pea- 
cock blue-green with upholstery to 
match. 

The luxurious and powerful Cunning- 
ham roadster will be part of the com- 
prehensive exhibit of Cunningham cars, 
which will include various types of this 
stunning American machine. The Pan- 
hard will be seen in a new striped chassis 
and several body types made by the 
Blue Ribbon Body Company and others, 

A new car which will receive great at- 
tention is the Richelieu, which will make 
its bow in the lobby of the Commodore. 
This is a very high type of American 
automobile with a Duesenberg 4-cylin- 
der motor developing 85 hp. and the 
Romon system of automatic lubrication, 
wheelbase of 131 inches and all bodies 
built by Fleetwood. One of the most 
famous of American cars, the Winton, 
will have its usual large display. Here 
will be seen all the latest types ranging 
from the 4-passenger sport model to the 
majestic sedan-limousine. Clarke D. 
Pease will have a Packard touring car 
to typify his designing skill and the 
mechanical service he renders Packard 
cars will be shown by Derham of 
Philadelphia. The Salon started in 1904 
with a display of fifteen foreign cars on 
the top floor of the building of R. H. 
Macy & Company. This year we shall 
not see the Isotta-Fraschini, the De- 
launay-Belleville, the Peugeot, the Daim- 
ler, the Bugatti, the DeDion-Bouton, 
the Benz, the Metallurgique and the 
Darracq from overseas; and the Singer, 
the Owen-Magnetic, the Crane-Sim- 
plex, the White, the Murray and other 
American cars. The Salon has been re- 
sponsible for the introduction of many 
engineering ideas, including the V-type 
8-cylinder motor, the sleeve valve, the 
shaft and worm drive. This year’s ex- 
position may hold similar surprises. 





Stevens-Duryea cars, ranging from this sturdy touring car to the haughty 
cabriolet, will be exhibited by Locke & Company and other prominent 
body builders 
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1256 Waltham Traveling Clock 
$29 to $39 depending on 
ial and movement 









1201 Waltham Boudoir Clock 1220 Waltham Boudoir Clock 








Mahogany Cross Band Case —— ind Brown Case 
8 day 7 Jewel movement a _ ial $40 
Plain Dial $35 adium Dial $45 


Radium Dial $40 


1325 Waltham Mirror Clock 


Antique Gilt and Polychrome 1168 Waltham Mantel Clock 1543 Waltham Willard Clock 
_ 8d v7 Jewet movement $55 to $260 according to the movement $85 to $165 
Plain Dial $110. Radium Dial $120 . ceording to the movement 
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A Waltham Clock is a Lasting 
Christmas Gift 


DEPENDABLE clock is a perfect useful little Traveling Clock to the noble 
Christmas gift. Its usefulness never Hall Clock with its beautiful soft chimes. 
diminishes. It is an essential household 


: : : Then, there are Mantel Clocks and 
possession. It is always appreciated. 


lovely ‘Willard’ reproductions. Also, 
Waltham Clocks are infinitely superior exquisite Mirror and Boudoir Clocks 
to ordinary clocks because they are which have set the fashion for exclusive 
built by watchmakers to watch-making furnishing. Gems of clock-making art 
standards. at most reasonable prices. 


Waltham skill that created the tiniest A Waltham Clock is a lasting Christ- 
watch movement in America is applied mas gift. It is dependable, accurate, 
to Waltham clock-making. Waltham _ beautiful. 

Clocks are remarkable for their accu- 
racy. They are built like Waltham the particular style of clock that you 
Watches. require, write the Waltham Watch 
Waltham Clocks can be purchased in Company, Waltham, Mass., and you 
every conceivable type and size. Andat_ will receive a complete, illustrated 
prices tosuit every pocketbook.Fromthe catalog. Sent free upon request. 


983 Waltham Bungalow Clock 
$375 to $735 according to 
movement and chimes 


THE WORLD'S WATCH OVER TIME 


Where you see this sign they sell Waltham Watches 


If your jeweler does not happen to have 
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A Christmas Gift 


of Rare Distinction 
He uUsy, 


d//mour 


FLOWERS OF LOVE 


Extrait, 
Sachet, Yale, Gau-de Dorlette, 


CBrillantine, Savon, Poudre 


ROGER & GALLE 


25 WEST 32™%° STREET 
NEW YORK 
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VANITY FAIR 


Rollo’s Romance 


(Continued from page 54) 


The spectacle which met Rollo’s gaze 
was indeed an imposing one. Round 
about the great arena stretched thou- 
sands of people, tier upon tier, an un- 
broken mass rising far above his head. 

“They do not look like people,” cried 
Rollo, “but like the knots on one of 
Grandmother’s hooked-rugs. But I 
should like very much to see a baseball 
game here.” 

“And why baseball?” asked Rupert. 

“Because,” said Rollo, “it would be 
interesting to see a tiny pitcher in such 
a huge bowl.” 

“Bravo!” cried Anabelle, and Rupert 
scowled ill-naturedly. 

At this moment a tremendous burst 
of cheering split the air, several bands 
began to play at once, and the great 
multitude rose to its feet shouting and 
waving their flags, as two groups of 
strange padded creatures pranced into 
the arena like savage beasts entering the 
Coliseum at Rome. 

A moment later a whistle blew sharp- 
ly, and an ominous hush fell over the 
vast assemblage. Although he know not 
why a strange sensation of physical ill- 
ness almost overpowered Rollo. The 
game was about to begin. 

“Isn’t it wonderful!” cried Stella. 

“Ts it?” said Rollo in a faint voice. 

The contest which followed left our 
little hero even more dazed and con- 
fused. Time after time he shuddered 
and winced as the two groups of play- 
ers came crunching together, .or when 
ten or more Princetons fell with a 
crash upon a single Yale. 

“No fair!” shouted Rollo, but Ana- 
belle said “Hush, Rollo,” very gently 
and put her hand on his under the robe. 

Occasionally the players would stop 
to rest, while doctors and men with 
stretchers would rush out on the field 
and remove the wounded. 

“Who is winning?” asked Rollo. 

“Nobody knows,” said Anabelle. “No 
one ever does know at a football game. 
The only way to find out what is really 
happening is to read about it in the 
papers tomorrow.” 

This was a great comfort to Rollo, 
for he gave up trying to understand 
what was going on and from then on 
began really to enjoy himself. A few 
moments later, the whistle blew again, 


Mirrors of 


everyone began cheering wildly and the 
game was over. 

“This way,” cried Anabelle as she 
and Rollo reached the ground out- 
side the Bowl. Rollo followed her and 
for several minutes they threaded their 
way among the crowd, squeezing be- 
tween groups of people and dodging 
motor cars. Night was falling, and 
bright headlights were gleaming over 
the tumbled fields. This way and that 
they darted, until Anabelle suddenly 
stopped and said, “O, Rollo, where are 
the others?” : 

“Anabelle,” replied Rollo, “I verily 
believe we are lost.” 

“Tl say so,” said Anabelle. “Well, 
let us sit here until we are found. It is 
much safer than to go wandering about.” 

“You are quite right,” agreed Rollo, 
“We once lost a fine brindle cow, be- 
cause she wandered into a swamp and 
sank in a quagmire. But, hello—what 
is this?” As he spoke Rollo pulled from 
his coat pocket a small bottle. 

“As I live and breathe, it is a bottle 
of martini which Jonas has thoughtfully 
prepared against the cold.” 

“Blessings on Jonas!” cried his little 
companion. “I am almost frozen.” 

It was the work of a moment to 
spread the robe on a grassy knoll, and 
here Cousin Stella’s chauffeur found 
them just as Rollo tossed the empty 
bottle into a coppice. 

“Atta-boy!” cried Rollo gaily as they 
struggled-to their feet and ran toward 
the automobile. It was now quite dark, 
and when they were snugly tucked 
among the cushions Rollo began to feel 
very sleepy. As they rolled homeward 
through the night, the little boy 
drowsed off into slumber. Then he 
seemed to see two bright stars gleaming 
in the sky, which reminded him of Ana- 
belle’s eyes and it seemed to him that 
he kissed her. But he may have been 
dreaming. 

“Who won?” asked Jonas when Rollo 
and Lucy reached the apartment. 

“T did,” cried Rollo, “I beat Rupert 
Hogan all to ‘pieces.” 

“But who won the football match?” 
persisted Jonas. 

“How do I know, Dumbbell,” said 
Rollo. “Look in the papers tomorrow 
morning !” 


Manhattan 


(Continued from page 36) 


steak. He was, in short, valet and maid 
to the ice-box. It was his Gallic genius 
which brought “la mode” into beef a 
la mode. 

To-day Emile Le Blanc lives, most of 
the time, in a palace. Hundreds of 
lackeys, in blue and gold, run at his 
bidding. Society fawns upon him, crav- 
ing his smile, cringing at his frown. 

And yet what affability is his if prop- 
erly approached. And what power! To 
the world—the great, sparkling lux- 
urious world of Society, he is simply 
“Emile”. They do not know his other 
name. But they know that his mur- 
mured word and grave smile determine 
absolutely their social position, and de- 
cide irrevocably whether they shall 
shine in the show-window of life or lie 
neglected on its shelves. Their future 
lies in the hollow of this man’s hand. 


Consequently, they see to it that some- 
thing more substantial lies there, too. 

Every day is Christmas for Emile Le 
Blanc. 

Some day, I am convinced, the great 
New York novel will be written. It 
wili portray our seething, cosmopolitan 
people as they really are, struggling, 
striving, climbing, falling or balancing 
themselves precariously, proud and 
humble, disdainful and abject, with all 
their hopes and ambitions and failures 
and successes skilfully drawn by this 
master-hand and observed by this keen 
eye which is in a position to see all that 
goes on on life’s stage, and not a little 
of what transpires behind the curtain. 

And this great novel will be signed by 
the illustrious name of Emile Le Blanc. 

Who but a head-waiter at the Ritz 
could know life as he does? 
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ng Skyscraper 


you can have the protection of uniform 
quality throughout the complete plumbing, 
sanitation and heating systems by utilizing 
Crane Service. 

Crane Service brings to the equipping of 
the skyscraper the resources and manufac- 
turing experience necessary to meet all 
requirements of such installations, however 
extensive or unusual. And it assures for the 
homebuilder in turn the completeness and 
reliability which safeguard the investors in 
a mammoth business or industrial structure. 


CRANE 


Plumbing. Sanitation 
and Heating 
Equipment 


can be selected in all its details at any of the Crane 
branches, exhibit rooms or offices. It permits of 
filling the complete specifications for such systems 
through one reliable source of supply, with the aid 
of large assortments and the most approved designs. 


Visit the nearest Crane establishment with 
your architect and you will find it an easy 
matter to make full selections. 


CRANE PRODU 


\N WORLD-WIDE Use, 





We are manufacturers of about 20,000 articles, including 
valves, pipe fittings and steam specialties, made of brass, iron, 
ferrosteel, cast steel and forged steel, in all sizes, for all pres- 
sures and all purposes, and are distributors through the 
trade of pipe, heating and plumbing materials. 














"PORTLAND, ME, 
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MEMPHIS, TENN. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
SAVANNAH, GA. 
*JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
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CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION, 


19°25 WEST 44TH ST., NEW YORK 
301 BRANNAN ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
86 AVE. bE L'OPERA, PARIS, FRANCE 


THERE IS A NEARBY CRANE BRANCH OR 


OFFICE TO GIVE YOU CRANE SERVICE 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 
“MADISON, WIS. 


*LINCOLN, NEB. 
OMAHA, NEB, 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


POCATELLO, 


BILLINGS, MONT. 
GREAT FALLS, 


CRANE CoO. 


CHICAGO 


836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., 


VALVES - PIPE FITTINGS 


SANITARY FIXTURES 
CRANE EXHIBIT ROOMS 


23.W 44TH ST AND 22W 45TH ST. NEW YORK 


1105-1107 BOARDWALK, ATLANTIC CITY 


To which the public is cordially invited 
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“ABERDEEN, WASH. 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
*SAN JOSE, CAL. 
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SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH “SANTA BARBARA, CAL 
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LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
“PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


CRANE-BENNETT, LTD. 
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New York Central Railroad Co, 


The Century— 


the world’s most famous train 


The Twentieth Century Limited, when 
it inaugurated the 20-hour service be- 
tween New York and Chicago, brought 
the two greatest markets of the country 
within overnight reach of each other. 
This saving of a business day has been 
of incalculable value to industry, com- 
merce and finance. 


With ceaseless regularity this world- 
famous train—for more than 7,000 nights 
—has been making its scheduled flight be- 
tween the port of New York and the head 
of Lake Michigan over the water level 
route of the New York Central Lines. 


Travelers whose business takes them 
frequently back and forth between Chi- 
cago and New York habitually use the 
“Century” because of its deserved repu- 
tation as the most comfortable long-dis- 
tance, fast train in the world. 


The equipment of the “Century” is 
maintained at the highest standard; its 
appointments, conveniences and cuisine 
are planned to meet the desires of the 
most exacting travelers; it lands its pas- 
sengers in the heart of Chicago and New 
York. 





The Twentieth Century Limited is the 
pride of the employees who operate it 
and guard it night after night, and it is 
the standard bearer of a service known 
the world over as the highest develop- 
ment of railroad transportation. 


New York - Chicago 
20-hour service 





“Century” Westbound 
New York 2.45 p.m. 
Chicago 9.45 a.m. 

“ Century’? Eastbound 


Chicago 12.40 p.m. 
New York 9.40 a.m. 





NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES, 


BOSTON & ALBANY ~ MICHIGAN CENTRAL ~ BIG FOUR ~ LAKE ERIE & WESTERN 
KANAWHA & MICHIGAN -TOLEDO & OHIO CENTRAL~ PITTSBURGH & IAKE ERIE 
NEW YORK CENTRAL-AND-SUBSIDIARY LINES 
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VANITY FAIR 


Canonizing the Flapper 


(Continued from page 35) 


| papers, even though French ones, we 


assumed that the last act would show 
the city room just before press time 
and that there would be a city editor 
with a big black cigar, an executive 
editor to do the shouting, and quanti- 
ties of reporters and copy boys to keep 
the stage in turmoil. There was no 
such thing. The play was all about 
newspapers and politics, but it kept out 


| of their shops. 


The pleasant surprise was the uncom- 
monly fine performance by Lionel 
Barrymore, who seemed to be some- 
thing less than that when he was last 
seen in New York as Macbeth. The 
play of Henri Bernstein’s is, also, a 
story of decay, but it lacks any heroic 
quality. Achille Cortellon, the great 
radical editor of France, marries a sec- 
ond wife and a young one when he is 
fifty. She happens to be a hussy and 
seduces her husband into every form of 
deceit and political chicanery. When he 
is completely broken and his dishonesty 
discovered, she leaves him for a young 
and wealthy lover. All this might be 
moving if the playwright had done any- 
thing to show us Cortellon, even for a 
moment, as a person of high stature. 
As it is the man is a fool from the first. 
The spectacle of his defeat has in it no 
more fight than that of the poor blinded 
horses in a bull ring. The thing is one- 
sided. We wanted to cry “Stop the 
fight”. The man was all too evidently 
beaten long before the playwright 
would administer the knockout blow. 
Nor can it be said that it was much of 
a fall. It was almost as if somebody 
had slipped from a curb and broken 


| his neck, 


Barrymore and Bernstein 


(THERE was, then, plenty of irony but 
hardly enough excitement. Yet withal 
this, Lionel Barrymore gave a superb 
performance. He almost succeeded in 
putting into the part those flashes of 
real power which Bernstein forgot to 
build up by any written word. The 
long downfall scenes of the third and 
fourth acts were well sustained. They 
were done with such wealth of accurate 
detail that to us they seemed painful. 
We would have had the actor removed 
because he was breaking our heart. 

An unusually capable cast has been 
assembled behind Mr. Barrymore. In 
particular Miss Irene Fenwick is bril- 
liantly effective as the hussy who ac- 
complished the downfall of the editor. 
To be sure she was not quite able to 
make her seem a real person. Play- 
wrights have a habit of being carried 
away by enthusiasm when they begin 
to create hussies and it often leads 
them into portraits too hard and too 
Even a hussy must have her 
moments of weakness. Few of them 
are sufficiently great persons to be 
above pity and remorse. Still, it is 
more fun to make them inhumanly 
heartless, real superwomen of vice. We 
rather suspect that it is a little bit 
easier as well. 

At any rate we found Arthur Rich- 
man falling into the same error in 
Ambush. The characterization of one 
of the chief figures in his play can 
scarcely have given him any trouble at 
all because he has merely pasted upon 
her the label “Bad woman” and let it 
go at that. He seems to feel that he 
has no responsibility to justify or ex- 
plain her being bad, or to indicate just 
how her badness differs from that of 
any of the millions of adventuresses 
who have queened it through the 
drama. When the young woman ex- 
claimed in the last act to her stricken 


old father, “Don’t touch me; you'll 
muss my dress”, we realized that Mr, 
Richman had seen the melodramas. For 
two acts he kept one eye on his manu. 
script and another on life, but in the 
last he merely let her rip and life was 
left far behind. 

It is only fair to confess that one of 
the reasons why we object to the over. 
thorough hussy in the theatre is that 
we constantly find ourself contributing 
sympathy to the wrong side. As the 
Cortellon of Lionel Barrymore stag. 
gered away to his doom we were moved 
less by horror for his fate than whole. 
hearted admiration for the young 
woman who had manipulated him so 
cleverly until the very end. Likewise 
we found the young miss in Ambush 
fully as attractive as her honest old 
father, even though the playwright has 
spared no device to make her contempt- 
ible. In this he has, like many another, 
overshot his mark. A character raised 
above every consideration of honour 
and righteousness becomes, not a vil- 
lain, but a god. 


Comedies and Reviews 


ENNOX ROBINSON has stuck to 
humanity in his new play, The 
White-Headed Boy. Here there is noth. 
ing stupendously heroic nor yet vil- 
lainous above the abilities of the man 
in the street, particularly the Irishman. 
The slight plot concerns the manoeu- 
vres of a clever rogue who finds himself 
overmatched by a lazy one. The play 
has a rich flood of humour in which 
whimsies keep one toe on earth and are 
refreshed and _ strengthened thereby. 
The piece is well done by the Irish 
Players of the Abbey Theatre except at 
such moments as they seem to think it 
necessary to accent the humour. 

On the other hand, we generally 
found Bluebeard’s Eighth Wife a little 
too sedate. There was promise again 
and again of the most amusing sort of 
complications in the new farce by Al- 
fred Savoir, but after each preliminary 
announcement of fun to come there was 
almost always a letdown. The third 
act, in which the play rests rather more 
heavily upon a bed than is usual, even 
in our day, is amusing, but one act 
seems to us less than an evening. The 
play is not as funny as it should be, 
but the fault is not that of Miss Ina 
Claire. Her performance seemed to us 
capital. 

Several plays and entertainments of 
the month are entirely individualistic 
enterprises. Blood and Sand is merely 
a wagon hitched to a star, which is not 
such a bad idea, since the star is Otis 
Skinner. Likewise Bombo, the new 
musical extravaganza, has not suffered 
from the fact that it is entirely built 
around Al Jolson, and has no life what- 
soever except that which he imparts. 
William Hodge is confronted with the 
same assignment in Beware of Dogs, 
but unfortunately the play is so turgid 
at times that he has difficulty in coming 
up to the surface where he belongs. 

The best argument which we know 
against a one-man show is The Music 
Box Revue, which leaves one in doubt 
as to whether he owes his thanks to the 
costumes, the chorus or the comedians. 
Practically everything has been poure 
into this new entertainment. It has no 
dominant personality and yet it seems 
to us the best musical show in town. 

Oh, but perhaps you go to musical 
comedies for the singing. That is quite 
different. In such case we withdraw 
our remarks and suggest before all else 
John Charles Thomas in The Love 
Letter. 
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Its Endurance 








MAKES FRIENDS OF OWNERS 


Consistent, unchanging performance for 
months and years, and resistance to wear 
and tear have reduced Pilot’s yearly de- 
preciation to a level unprecedented. 


This constancy of service and long car 
life is enhanced by the fact that it is realized 
with utmost economy in both operating and 
maintenance. 


From the beginning the attainment of ab- 
solute dependability under all conditions 
during the life of the car has been Pilot’s 
ideal. Even cars Pilot produced more than 
12 years ago are still giving regular service. 


And each succeeding model has served 
not only to increase Pilot reputation from 
the standpoint of its performance value but 
to enlarge its investment value as well. 


Engineers expert in structural steel and 
malleable metals; specialists in the develop- 
ment of electrical forces; artisans skilled in 
mechanical accomplishment and students of 
fuel problems, have united their efforts in 
the building of Pilot. 


That is why Pilot has those qualities of 
endurance which have earned for it a repu- 
tation as “the car that makes friends of 
owners”. 





PILOT MOTOR CAR COMPANY Richmond, Ind. U S.A. 
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at smart shops everywhere 


HOU BIGANT, Inc 
MONTREAI 
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Leonardo 


VANITY FAIR 


da Vinci 


A Note on His Genius 


By ARTHUR SYMONS 


HAT counts, certainly, for much 

of what is so extraordinary in the 

genius of Leonardo da Vinci—who 
died exactly five hundred years ago—is 
the fact that -the noble blood he in- 
herited (the so-called dishonour that 
hangs over his birth being in his case a 
singular honour) is curiously like the 
stain of some strange colour in one of 
his paintings; he being the least of all 
men to whom there could be anything 


| poisonous in the exotic flowers of evil 
| that germinated in Milan; where, as in 


Venice and in Rome, moved a changeful 
people who, in the very midst of their 


' exquisite and cruel amusements, com- 























mitted the most impossibly delicious 
sins, and without the slightest stings of 
conscience. Savonarola, from whom, in 
the last years of his life, Botticelli caught 
the contagion of the monk’s fanaticism, 
was then endeavouring to strip off one 
lovely veil after another from the beauty 
of mortal things, rending them, angrily; 
for which finally, he received the bap- 
tism of fire. 

Rodrigo Borgia—a Spaniard born in 
Xativa—then Pope Alexander VI, was 
fortunate enough to possess in his son, 
Cesare, a man of sinister genius—cruel, 
passionate, ardent—who had the won- 
derful luck of persuading Leonardo to 
wander with him in their wild journey 
over Central Italy in 1502, as his chief 
engineer, and as inspector of strong- 
holds. Not even the living pages of 
Machiavelli can give us more than a 
glimpse of what those conversations be- 
tween two such flame-like creatures 
must have been; yet, we are aware of 
Cesare being condemned by an evil fate, 
as evil as Nero’s, to be slain at the age 
of thirty-one, and of Leonardo, guided 
by his good genius, living to the age of 
sixty-seven. 


The Careless Leonardo 


HE science of the Renaissance was 
divided, as it were, by a thousand 


| refractions of things seen and unseen; 
| so that when Leonardo, poring over his 


crucibles, desires no alchemist’s achieve- 
ment, but the achievement of the im- 
possible, his vision is concentrated into 
infinite experiences, known solely to him- 
self; exactly as when, in his retirement 
in the villa of the Melzi, his imagination 
is stirred feverishly as he writes detached 
notes, as he dashes off rapid drawings: 
and, always, not for other men’s pleas- 
ure, but simply for his own; careless, as 
I think few men of genius have ever 
been, of anything but the moment’s 
work, the instant’s inspiration. And, 
what is also certain is, that da Vinci 
like Shakespeare created, ambiguously 
for all the rest of the world, flesh that 
is flesh and not flesh, bodies that are 
bodies and not bodies, by something in- 
explicable in their genius; something 
nervous, magnetic, overwhelming; and, 
to such an extent, that if one chooses to 
call to mind the greatest men of genius 
who have existed, this Painter and this 
Dramatist must take their places beside 
Aeschylus and beside Balzac. 

Of Leonardo da Vinci Pater has said: 
“Curiosity and the desire of beauty— 
these are the two elementary forces in 
his genius; curiosity often in conflict 
with the desire of beauty, but generat- 
ing in union with it, a type of subtle 
and curious grace.” Certainly the de- 
sire of perfection is, in da Vinci, organic; 
so much so, that there remains in him 
always the desire, as well as the aim, of 
attaining nothing less than finality, 
which he achieves more finally than any 
of the other Italian painters; and, mixed 
with all these, is that mystery which is 
only one part of his magic. 

Is all this mystery and beauty, then, 


only style, and acquired style? Forty- 
nate time, when style had become of 
such subtlety that it affects us, to-day 
as if it were actually a part of the soul, 
But was there not, in Leonardo, a 
special quality, which goes some way to 
account for this? Does it not happen 
to us, as we look at one of his myster- 
ious faces, to seem to distinguish, in the 
eyes reluctant to let out their secret, 
some glimpse, not of the soul of Mona 
Lisa, nor of the Virgin of the Rocks, but 
of our own, retreating, elusive, not yet 
recognised soul? Just so, I fancy, 
Leonardo may have revealed their own 
souls to Luini and to Solario, and in 
such a way that for those men it was 
no longer possible to see themselves 
without something of a new atmosphere 
about them, the atmosphere of those 
which Leonardo had drawn to him out 
of the wisdom of secret and eternal 
things. With men like Leonardo style 
is, really, the soul, and their influence 
on others the influence of those who 
have discovered a little more of the un- 
known, adding, as it were, new faculties 
to the human soul. 

Raphael, I have said elsewhere, could 
“correct” Michelangelo, could make 
Michelangelo jealous; Raphael, who said 
of him that he “treats the Pope as the 
King of France himself would not dare 
to treat him”, that he goes along the 
streets of Rome “like an executioner”; 
Raphael who for the remaining years of 
his life paces the same streets with that 
grim artist; of Raphael, may it not be 
asked: who, in the Vatican has not 
turned away from the stanze a little 
weary, as one turns aside out of streets 
or rooms thronged with men and women, 
happy, vigorous, and strangers: and ha; 
not gone back to the Sistine Chapel, and 
looked at the ceiling on which Michel- 
angelo has painted a world that is not 
this world, men and women as magnifi- 
cent as our dreams, and has not re- 
plunged into that abyss with a great 
sense of relief, with a supreme satis- 
faction? 

Is this feeling of a kind of revulsion, 
before so many of his pictures, really 
justifiable? Is it, I ask myself, reason- 
able to complain, as I was obliged to 
complain in Rome, that his women have 
no strangeness in their beauty: that they 
do not brood over mysteries, like Mona 
Lisa? Might it not be equally reason- 
able to complain of the calm, unthink- 
ing faces of Greek statues, in which the 
very disturbance of thought —not of 
emotion—is blotted out, as it might be 
among beings too divine for any meaner 
energy than that of mere existence, 
“ideal spectators” of all that moves and 
is restless? 


Two Interpreters of da Vinci 


Two men of genius, in our own gen- 
eration, have revealed for all time 
the always inexplicable magic of Leon- 
ardo da Vinci: Walter Pater in his prose 
and Dante Gabriel Rossetti in his sonnet. 
It is impossible not to quote this lyrical 
prose. “The presence that thus % 
strangely rose beside the waters 1s eX 
pressive of what in the ways of a thou- 
sand years men had come to desire. 
Here is the head upon which all ‘the 
ends of the world are come’, and the 
eyelids are a little weary. It is a beauty 
wrought out from within upon the flesh, 
the deposit, little cell by cell, of strange 
thoughts and fantastic reveries and ¢X- 
quisite passions. All the thoughts and 
experience of the world have been etch 

and moulded there in that which they 
have of power to refine and make ex 
pressive the outward form, the anima- 
lism of Greece, the lust of Rome, the 
reverie of the (Continued on page 112) 
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Craftsmanship and Artistry find their true expression in each Kimball body. 


Upon request special designs for any make of 
chassis will be submitted for your approval. 


C. P. KIMBALL & CO. 
Michigan Blvd. and Pershing Road 


ILLINOIS 
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PRICES REDUCED 


SCHRADER 


UNIVERSAL 
PRODUCTS 


On and after November first, Schrader 
Products can be bought at the following 
reduced prices: 


SCHRADER UNIVERSAL 


Tire Pressure Gauges...were $1.50, now $1.25 each 
Truck Tire Gauges 2.00, now 1.75 each 
Valve Caps 40, now .25 


(per box of five) 
Valve Insides 40, now. 
(per box of five) 


You need Schrader Universal Tire Valve Accessories 
to get the most mileage out of your Tires. 


If your dealer does not stock 
them, send us his name 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc. 


Makers of the Schrader Universal Tire Valve 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
CHICAGO TORONTO LONDON 
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Home Again 


OME of you have reproached 
me for spending so much 
time at my Paris Salon, but 

just come and see the lovely 
things I’ve been preparing for 
you over there—you’ll agree that 
I’ve been busy in your interest 
as well as that of my European 
clients. 

For among the French chemists 
and parfumeurs I have found 
clever, enthusiastic collaborators, 
and together we have worked out 
many entirely new ways of in- 
creasing your charms. 
Sometimes I wonder if you real- 
ize just what extraordinary ad- 
vantages I offer you—advantages 
that no one else can duplicate, 
for my Muscle-Strapping, face 
modeling treatments and my 
Skin Preparations are really be- 
yond comparison, and my twelve 
years’ experience in the treat- 
ment of the skin both in New 
York, Paris and London has 
placed me en rapport with every- 
thing worth while. Each one of 
my numerous Salons is a receiv- 
ing station for all that is new in 
physical improvement. If anyone 
has a brilliant idea pertaining to 
the accentuation of beauty, it is 
promptly brought to me, as the 
person best equipped to utilize it. 
I investigate everything—I could 
never allow my art to degener- 
ate into a routine! 

Said a woman to me on ship- 
beard: “The scientists have be- 
come your rivals, Elizabeth Ar- 
den! They’re going to make us 
young by a surgical operation.” 
“They’re not my rivals, but my 
associates,” I replied, “and that 
you may have first-hand advice 
concerning that same glandular 
operation, I’ve interviewed the 
chief authority among the Par- 
isian surgeons.” You see, I over- 
look nothing. 
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from Paris! 


At all my Salons you will find 
my imported preparations. A 
/particularly delightful one is 


THE SATIN BATH—so-called 
because it makes your skin as 
enchantingly soft and sleek as 
gleaming bridal satin. 


In addition to the preparations, 
I have the most fascinating 
novelties—a Vanity box, the 
latest fad at Deauville—just the 
right powder jar that is so hard 
to find—such adorable bags as 
you’ve never seen—exquisitely 
beautiful fans. It is no use to 
tell you of my new Ambre per- 
fume—you must experience its 
fragrance! 

I have even thought of the coun- 
try home and brought amusing 
China cats and dogs from Nor- 
mandy which lend artistic charm 
to the exterior of the house. 


Here’s a bit of news that I’ve 
been keeping a secret: there will 
soon be an Arden Salon on Old 
Bond Street, in London. And 
for my European manager I’ve 
secured a man who has been at 
the head of one of London’s most 
important retail establishments. 


Venetian Anti-Wrinkle Cream—To re- 
move lines and wrinkles. ° 


Venetian Pore Cream—An excellent cor- 
rective of enlarged pores. Should be 
on every woman’s dressing table. $1, $3. 


Venetian Ardena Skin Tonic—Tones and 
whitens the skin. $2, $3.75. 

Venetian Cleansing Cream—Frees_ the 
pores of all impurities—the most thor- 
ough cleanser in the world. $1, $2, $3. 


Venetian Muscle Ol1l/—A_ wonderful 
muscle-builder, especially effective when 
used in conjunction with Pore Cream. 
$1, $2.50, $4. 


Venetian Orange Skin Food—Must not 
be overlooked. $1, $1.75, $2.75. 


Lemonies—A lemon-shaped cake of soap, 
fragrant with lemon and having the 
bleaching effect of lemon juice. 50c; 
Box of 6 cakes, $2.50. 


If you wish to cultivate your individual 

type of beauty, increase or reduce 

weight, write for Elizabeth Arden’s 
Home Course booklet. 


Send for “The Quest of the Beautiful”—describing all the Arden 


Venetian Preparations. 


with personal letters containing invaluable advice. 


Elizabeth Arden will answer your questions 


Please add 4% 


tax to remittance with order; also postage unless order exceeds $10. 
Address all correspondence to the New York Salon. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 


SALON D‘ORO, 673-J FIFTH AVE.. NEW YORK 


Paris, 255 Rue St. Honoré 

Boston, 192 Boylston St. 
San Francisco, 233 Grant Ave. 
Newfort, 184 Bellevue Ave. 


London, Old Bond St. 
Detroit, Book Building 


Washington, 1147 Connecticut Ave. 


Atlantic City, 1211 Boardwalk 
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Leonardo 


Middle Age with its spiritual ambition 
and imaginative loves, the return of the 
Pagan world, the sins of the Borgias. 
She is older than the rocks among which 
she sits; like the vampire, she has been 
dead many times, and learned the secrets 
of the grave; and has been a diver in 
deep seas, and keeps their fallen day 
about her; and trafficked for strange 
webs with Eastern merchants; and, as 
Leda, was the mother of Helen of Troy, 
and, as Saint Anne, the mother of Mary; 
and all this has been to her but as the 
sound of lyres and flutes, and lives only 
in the delicacy with which it has moulded 
the changing lineaments and tinged the 
eyelids and the hands.” 

Rossetti, whose criticisms on poets are 
as direct and inevitable as his finest 
verse, "was always his own best critic. 
He who said finally: “The life-blood of 
rhymed translation is this—that a good 
poem shall not be turned into a bad 
one,” was as finally right on himself as 
he was on others in his unsurpassable 
revision of one of the most imaginative 
sonnets ever written: A Venetian Pas- 
toral by Giorgione. Certainly no poem 
of his shows more plainly the strength 
and wealth of the workman’s lavish yet 
studious hand. And, in this sonnet as in 
the one on Leonardo, there is the abso- 
lute transfusion of a spirit that seemed 
incommunicable from one master’s hand 
to another’s. Only in the Leonardo, 
which I shall quote, there is none of the 
sovereign oppression of absoluté beauty 
and the nakedness of burning life that I 
find in the Féte Champétre. For in this 
divine picture the romantic spirit is born, 
and with it modern art. Here we see 
Whistler and the Japanese: a picture 
content to be no more than a picture: 
“an instant made externity”, a moment 
of colour, of atmosphere, of the noon’s 
intense heat, of faultless circumstance. 
It is a pause in music, and life itself 
waits, while men and women are for a 
moment happy and content and without 
desire; these, content to be beautiful and 
to be no more than a strain of music; 
to those others, who are content to 
know only that the hour is music. 


Rossetti on Leonardo 


ERE, then, is Rossetti’s version of 

the beauty of mysterious peace 
which broods over the Virgin of the 
Rocks: 


Mother is this the darkness of the end, 

The Shadow of Death? and is that 
outer sea 

Infinite imminent Eternity? 

And does the death-pang by man’s seed 
sustained 

In Time’s each instant cause thy face to 
bend 

Its silent prayer upon the son, while he 

Blesses the dead with his hand silently 

To his long day which hours no more 
offend? 


Mother of grace, the pass is difficult, 
Keen as these rocks, and the bewildered 


souls 

Throng it like echoes, blindly shudder- 
ing through. 

Thy name, O Lord, each spirit’s voice 
extols, 

Whose peace abides in the dark avenue 

Amid the bitterness of things occult. 


So Leonardo, who said “that figure is 
not good which does not express through 
4ts gestures the passions of its soul,” be- 
comes, more than any other painter, the 
painter of the soul. He has created, not 
only in the Gioconda, a clairvoyant 
smile, which is the smile of a mysterious 
wisdom hidden in things; he has cre- 
ated the motion of great waters; he has 
created types of beauty so exotic that 
they are fascinating only to those who 
are drawn into the unmirrored depths 
of this dreamless mirror. He invents a 
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new form of landscape, subtle and sorcer- 
ous, and a whole new movement for an 
equestrian statue; besides inventing— 
what did not this miraculous man in- 
vent !—the first quite simple and natural 
treatment of the Virgin and Child. So, 
as he was content to do nothing as it 
had been done before, he creates in the 
Gioconda a new art of portrait painting; 
and, in her, so disquieting, that her eyes, 
as they follow you persistently, seem to 
ask one knows not what impenetrable 
and seductive question, on which all one’s 
happiness might depend. Mysterious 
and enigmatical as she is, there is in her 
face none of the melancholy—which is 
part of the melancholy of Venice—that 
allures one’s senses in a famous picture 
in the Accademia; where, the feast be- 
ing over, and the wine drunk, something 
seems to possess the woman, setting 
those pensive lines about her lips, which 
will smile again when she has lifted her 
eyelids. 


Leonardo as Caricaturist 


HE sinister side of Leonardo da 

Vinci’s genius leads him to the ex- 
ecution of the most prodigious carica- 
tures ever invented; that is to say, be- 
fore the malevolent and diabolical and 
macabre and malignant creations in this 
genre of Goya. In his Caprichos one 
sees the man’s immense arrogance, his 
destructive and constructive genius, his 
rebellion—perhaps even more so than 
Leonardo’s—against old tradition ; which 
he hated and violated. Dramatic, revo- 
lutionary, visionary in his sombre Span- 
ish fashion, it seems to me that this is 
one of the supreme forms of his art— 
is, in the same sense as Villon’s Grand 
Testament, his Last Testament: for in 
both Poet and Painter the nervous mag- 
nificence seen equally in the verse and 
in the painting is created, almost lit- 
erally, out of their life-blood. 

Only, in Leonardo, visions shape them- 
selves into strange perversities—not the 
pensive perversities of Perugino—and as- 
sume aspects of evasive horrors, of the 
utmost ugliness, and are transformed into 
aspects of beauty and of cruelty, as the 
artist wanders in the hot streets of Flor- 
ence to catch glimpses of strange hair 
and strange faces, as he and they follow 
the sun’s shadow. He seizes on them, 
furiously, curiously, then he refines upon 
them, moulding them to the fashion of 
his own moods; but always with that 
unerring sense of beauty which he pos- 
sesses supremely—beauty, often enough, 
in its remoteness from actual reality. 
With passion he tortures them into pas- 
sionate shapes; with cruelty he makes 
them grimace; abnormally sensitive (as 
Rodin often enough was) he is pitiless 
on the people he comés in contact with, 
setting ironical flames that circle round 
them as in Dante’s Inferno, where the 
two most famous lovers of all time, 
Francesca and Paolo, endure the painted 
images of the fires of hell, eternally un- 
consumed. 

When he seeks absolute beauty there 
are times when it is beyond the world 
that he finds it; when he seeks ignominy, 
it is a breath blowing from an invisible 
darkness which brings it to his nerves. 
In evoking singular landscapes, he in- 
vents the bizarre. When he is concerned 
with the tragic passions of difficult souls, 
he drags them suddenly out of some ob- 
scure covering, and seems, in some 0 
his extravagances, to set them naked 
before us. : 

As it is Pater who says that inex- 
tricably mingled with those qualities 
there is an element of mockery, “so that, 
whether in sorrow or scorn, he carica- 
tures Dante even,” I am reminded of 
certain of Botticelli’s designs for Dante's 
Inferno, in which I find the element of 
caricature; as, for instance, when the 
second head (Continued on page 114) 
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HE true politeness of well-bred peo- 

ple finds expression inthe letter paper 

they choose and use. Your stationery is 

the equivalent of salutation and greeting. 

Old Hampshire Stationery implies re- 

spect for the recipient of your hand- 

writing. The sizes, proportions, and 

styles of both paper and envelopes have 

been approved and adopted in smart 
circles. 


May we send you a box of free samples? 


Fine Stationery Department 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY 
South Hadley Falls, Mass. 
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Be More Careful 


of your teeth—combat the film 


_ If you are brushing your teeth 
in a wrong way, learn what this 
new way means. 

Authorities now advise it. 
Leading dentists everywhere are 
urging its daily use. Millions of 
people employ it. 

Make this ten-day test and let 
the results show you what really 
clean teeth mean. 


That dingy film 


Film is what clouds the teeth’s 
beauty. It causes most tooth 
troubles. Countless teeth dis- 
color and decay because the old 
ways of brushing do not effec- 
tively fight film. 

Film is that viscous coat you 
feel. It clings to teeth, enters 
crevices and stays. That is what 
discolors—not the teeth. 

Film is the basis of tartar. It 
holds food substance which fer- 
ments and forms acid. It holds 
the acid in contact with the teeth 
to cause decay. 

Germs breed by millions in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. 


Ways to end it 


Dental science has in late years 
found two ways to fight film. It’ 
has proved them by careful tests. 
Now they are embodied in a new- 


day tooth paste—called Pepso- 
dent—for daily application. 

Dentists here and abroad now 
advise it. It is now bringing a 
new dental era to some 40 races 
of people. 


' Other new effects 


Pepsodent brings three other 
effects, natural and very impor- 
tant. 

It multiplies the salivary flow 
—Nature’s great tooth-protect- 
ing agent. It multiplies the 
starch digestant in the saliva, to 
digest starch deposits. They 
may otherwise cling and form 
acids. 

It multiplies the alkalinity of 
the saliva, to neutralize the acids 
which cause tooth decay. 

Thus every use does five things 
which dental authorities now re- 
gard as essential. 


9 e 
You'll quickly see 

A 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent is sent 
to all who ask. That shows the de- 
lightful effects. In a week you will 
realize that this method means much to 
you and yours. 

Send the coupon for it. Note how 
clean the teeth feel after using. Mark 
the absence of the viscous film. See how 
teeth whiten as the film-coats disappear. 

They mean such cleansing, such pro- 
tection as old ways never brought. Get 
this 10-Day Tube and see how much 
they mean to you and yours. 


Cut out 
the coupon now. 


PAT. OFF. 


Pepsadent 


REG.U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, which also acts in other essential 


ways. 


Approved by highest authorities, and now advised by 


leading dentists everywhere. All druggists supply the large tubes. 





10-Day Tube Free ”* 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 


Dept. 340, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, IIl. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 














What you will see 


Send this coupon for the 10-day 
Tube. Note-how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the absence 
of the viscous film. See how teeth 
whiten as the film-coat disappears. 
Then read the scientific reasons 
for the other good effects. It will 


SN ae a oe a a mean a new era in teeth cleaning. 
Only one tube to a family. 
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grows on Dante’s shoulders, looking 
backwards; as, in the face of Beatrice, 
which is changed into a tragic mask, 
because in the poem she refrains from 
smiling, lest the radiance of the seventh 
heaven, drawn into her eyes, shall shrivel 
Dante into ashes. 


A Greek Comparison 


RITING in Florence on Leonardo 

da Vinci I used by way of compari- 
son two Greek marbles I had seen in 
London; one, the head of an old man, 
which is all energy and truth—com- 
parable only in Greek work, with the 
drunken woman in Munich, and, in 
modern art, with La Vieille Heaulmiére 
of Rodin; the other, a woman’s head, 
which ravishes the mind. The lips 
and eyes have no expression by which 
one can remember them; but some 
infinitely mysterious expression seems 
to flow through them as through the 
eyes and lips of a woman’s head by 
Leonardo. And all this reminds me of 
certain unforgettable impressions; and, 
most of all, when, in Bologna I saw, in 
the Museo Civico, the spoils of Etruscan 
sepulchres, that weighed on me heavily; 
and, at the same time, I felt an odour 
of death, such as I had not even felt in 
Pompeii; where in so frightful a step 
backward, the mind reels, clutching at 
that somewhat pacifying thought, for 
its momentary relief. 

Here were the bodies of men and 
women, moulded for ever in the gesture 
of their last moment, and these rigid 
corpses are as vivid in their interrupted 
life as the damp corpses in the Morgue. 
In Bologna, as I was pursued by the 
sight of the hairpins of dead women, 
there flashed on me this wonderful sen- 
tence of Leonardo: “Helen, when she 
looked in her mirror, seeing the withered 
wrinkles made in her face by old age, 
wept and wondered why she had twice 
been carried away.” 

In the Ambrosiane in Milan, beside 
two wonderful portraits, once attributed 
to Leonardo, and coming near to being 
worthy of him, are his grotesque draw- 
ings, that are astonishing in their sci- 
ence, truth and naked beauty. Each is 
a quite possible, but horrible and ab- 
normal, exaggeration of one or another 
part of the face, which becomes bestial 
and indeed almost incredible, without 
ceasing to be human. It is this terrible 
seriousness that render them so dreadful: 
old age, vice, and disease made visible. 

In another room there are many of 
his miraculously beautiful drawings— 
the loveliest drawings in the world. Note, 
for instance, the delicious full face draw- 
ing of a child with an enchanting pout. 
The women’s faces are miracles. After 
these, all drawings, and their method, 
seem obvious. The perfect love and 
understanding with which he follows the 
outline of a lovely cheek, or of a bestial 
snout; there is equal beauty, because 
there is equal reverence, in each. After 
this, the Raphael cartoon (for the Vati- 
can School of Athens) seems merely 
skilful. 

In one of Leonardo’s drawings in 
Florence there is a small Madonna 
and Child, that peeps side-ways in half 
reassured terror, as a huge griffin with 
bat-like wings—stupendous in invention 
—descends suddenly from the air to 
snatch up a lion wandering near them. 
This might perhaps have been one of 
his many designs for the famous Medusa 
—Aspecta Medusa—in the Uffizzi; for 
to quote Pater’s interpretation of this 
corpse-like creation, “the fascination of 
corruption penetrates in every line its 
exquisitely finished beauty. About the 
dainty lines of the cheek the bat flies 
unheeded. The delicate snakes seem lit- 
erally to strangle each other in terrified 
struggle to escape the Medusa brain. 
The hue which violent death brings with 
it is in the features.” It is enough to 


compare any grotesque or evil head in 
the finest of Beardsley’s drawings with 
Leonardo’s head of Judas in the Wind- 
sor Library, or with one of those 
malevolent and malignant heads full of 
the energy of the beasts he represents 
and of insane fury which he scatters 
over the pages of his sketch-book, to 
realise that, in Beardsley, the thing 
drawn must remain ugly through all 
the beauty of the drawing, and must 
hurt. 


The Saint Jerome 


EONARDO DA VINCT’S unfinished 
Saint Jerome in the Vatican at 
Rome, is exactly like intarsia work; the 
ground almost black, the man and the 
lion a light brown. In it, as in his 
finished work, one sees Leonardo’s un- 
deviating devotion to the perfect achieve- 
ment of everything to which he set his 
hand; and how, after a long lapse of 
time, in the heat of the day, he crosses 
Florence to mount the scaffold, add two 
or three touches to a single figure, and 
returns forthwith. Never did Michel- 
angelo paint in such various ways as 
Leonardo; for, in his frescoes in the 
Sistine Chapel, art ceases to approach 
one directly, through this sense or that, 
through colour, or some fancied outlook 
of the soul; only, one seems to be of 
the same vivid and eternal world as 
these meditative and joyous beings, joy- 
ous even in hell, where the rapture of 
their torment broods in eyes and limbs 
with the same energy as the rapture of 
God in creation. 

Certainly, however, in the Jerome 
there is a glimpse of background in 
which I find already the suggestion of 
the magical rocks of the Virgin and of 
Mona Lisa; only it is sketched in green, 
and in it there are gaunt brown rocks, 
which seem to open on another glimpse 
in yellow. All of the outline is gaunt, 
both the saint and his rocky cave; only 
not the lion, who is the most ample and 
living beast I have ever seen attendant 
on any Jerome. All the lines are out- 
lined; the painful but not grotesque 
anatomy of the saint and of the sharp 
angles of the rocks, are painted in dim, 
almost uniform, tones. Is the picture 
rhetorical, like the other Saint Jeromes, 
or does it in some subtle fashion escape? 
It seems to me to escape, retaining only 
the inevitable violence of gesture and 
the agony of emotion in body and 
face; together with an immense dignity, 
loneliness and obscure suffering. 

It is from Andrea del Verrocchio that 
Leonardo begins to learn the art of 
painting; soon surpasses him; but, as 
Pater supposes, catches from him his 
love of beautiful toys. Giorgione pos- 
sesses perfection without excess; Leon- 
ardo’s absolute perfection often leads 
him into passionate excesses. He adored 
hair; and certainly hair, mostly women’s 
hair, is the most mysterious of human 
things. No one ever experimented in 
more amazing ways than he did; but 
his experiment in attempting to invent 
a medium of using oils in the painting 
of frescoes failed him in what might 
have been his masterpiece, The Last 
Supper, painted on the damp wall of 
the refectory, oozing with mineral salts 
of the Cenacolo Vinciano in Milan. One 
looks at it as through a veil, which 
Time seems to have drawn over it, even 
when it is most cracked and chipped. 
Or it is as if it had soaked inward, the 
plaster sullenly absorbing all the colour 
and all but the life. It is one of the 
few absolute things in the world, still; 
here, for once, a painter who is the 
subtlest of painters has done a great, 
objective thing, a thing in the grand 
style, supreme, and yet with no loss of 
subtlety. It is in a sense the measure 
of his greatness. It proves that the 


painter of Mona Lisa means the power 
to do anything. 
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Enchanted Days 


N the largest inland sea, whose waters 
bore the galleys of the ancient heroes— 
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Ulysses, Aeneas, Hannibal and Caesar, 
on whose bright shores lived Greek and Ro- 
man, Egyptian and Moor—lies the luxurious 
route of the Raymond-Whitcomb 


MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 
@Cadiz, Algiers and Naples, Athens and Con- 


stantinople, Jerusalem and Cairo are among 
the ports of call; equally engrossing and visi- 
ted on no other cruise are Corfu, loveliest of 
the Grecian Isles; Cattaro on the towering 
Dalmatian coast; Corsica, the birthplace of 
Napoleon. 
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QThe Cruise-ship—the “George Washington,” 
largest ever chartered for such a cruise, has 
just been entirely refitted at the cost of a mill- 
ion and a quarter. Her appointments are 
signally modern; her accommodations widely 
varying. Sailing February 14, 1922. Rates 
$625 and up. We shall be very glad to for- 


ward our cruise booklet containing all details. 
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Men who appreciate what a reputation stands 
for in a hat choose Stetson—unquestionably 
a sound investment. 


Your dealer will give you Stetson satisfaction 
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BON BONS CHOCOLATES 
FRENCH BONBONNIERES 


AILLARD announces 
a most unusual and 
attractive holiday display 
of exclusive importations. 


French Bonbonnieres 
Novelties, Favors 
Christmas Tree Ornaments 
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The Lowest Form of Wit 


An Expert’s Analysis of the Pleasures of Punning 


By LOUIS UNTERMEYER 


O one disputes the definition: 

“Punning is the lowest form of 

wit”. The axiom is universally 
applauded, quoted and upheld. The 
scorn of the pun is common in every 
civilized country and—at least so it 
seems to the addicts of this easily ac- 
quired habit—astonishingly vindictive. 
And why? The reasons are various; 
every critical consultant will give you 
equally valid (and equally contradic- 
tory) explanations. H. L. Mencken will 
assure you that the hatred of punning 
lies in man’s inherent Puritanism. He 
will discover for you that the boobery 
as well as the vice-crusaders, smut- 
hounds, snitchers and members of the 
B. P. O. E. scent something pleasurable 
in the practise and hence abhor in pub- 
lic what they enjoy in private. He will 
convince you that a race which is anes- 
thetic to art or beauty in any form has 
forced itself to erect taboos against this 
form of innocent gratification until it 
has become a refuge of the cheap-jacks, 
punchinellos, chautauquans, drummers 
and senators; a gaudy and hollow 
laugh-provoking device. Upton Sinclair 
will tell you, with great heat and even 
greater detail, that the low state to 
which the pun has fallen is due to the 
machinations of the capitalist press. 
Sinclair will show that punning, one of 
the few privileges of the labour class, 
has been reviled, ridiculed and lied 
about by a conspiracy of paid profes- 
sors, city editors and rewrite men. He 
will tell, as proof of his charges, how a 
pun of his, after being quoted in the 
afternoon edition of the New York 
Evening Post, was dropped in subse- 
quent editions and never printed else- 
where, the Associated Press refusing to 
carry the story or answer his letters. 
Dr. Sigmund Freud will explain the 
aversion to the pun by referring you to 
his tome on Wit and Its Relation to the 
Unconscious, establishing the dark na- 


| ture of the pleasure mechanism, the 


hidden psychogenesis of humour and 
the unsuspected nature of the Lach- 
effekt. Reinforced by Ueberhorst’s Das 
Komische, the analyst will show that 


| the desire to pun is basically sexual, a 


form of exhibitionism, and that, there- 
fore, the moral censor continually tries 
to repress the impulse. He will proceed 
to show how that repression, deepened 
by the punster’s consequent inferiority 


‘complex, has been responsible for many 


delusions and neuroses. . . And so 
on, down the list of critics, interpreters 
and other antagonists. 

But no one has ever gone—or thought 
of going—to the source. Now I, for 


| instance, am an inveterate punster. I 


| 
| 
| 


know the causes. And, having been 
shocked at the violence with which 
these inoffensive plays on words are re- 
ceived, I have evolved a theory or, to 
be finickingly precise, a set of theories 
about this diversion and its overwhelm- ‘ 
ing unpopularity. 

(1) Punning is the most unsports- 
manlike of indoor exercises. It is a 
game that can only be played by one. 
| Therefore the others, who cannot join, 
| begin by hating the solo player’s jocu- 


lar (should it be “jugular?”) vein and 
end by wishing to tear him limb from 


lymph. 
(2) Punning is an illicit form of 
verse. K. Fisher says “a pun does not 


play with the word as a word, but 
merely as a sound”; in its effort to find 
similarities of vowels and differences in 
consonants, it is a species of rhyme, 
Therefore those who dislike the very 
suggestion of poetry (approximately 
99-9/10% of the race) bear the pun an 
added grudge. 

(3) Punning is a parade of mental 
superiority. Every word has a string 
of connotations, overtones, associations, 
As soon as A, a mentally alert person, 
hears a sentence, his brain is already 
working (half consciously) among the 
possibilities presented. Just as B, the 
less flexible mind, fails to respond to 
the verbal reflexes, A releases his bolt 
and confronts B with his (B’s) lethargic 
and generally inferior mind. Hence B 
(representing the majority of mankind) 
hates all that A stands for. 

(4) Punning is a coarse commen- 
tary on... But let me discard the 
categoric and impersonal. This paper 
is, after all, not so much a general in- 
quiry as a fiercely personal outcry. I 
am, I confess, a passionate punster. I 
cannot hear a phrase without desiring 
to turn it upside down, twist it about, 
wring its neck, if necessary. Can I 
change the habit of a lifetime? Do I 
want to? Even in solitude, I think of 
queer verbal acrobatics; my system is a 
hot-bed of unassimilated jeux d’esprits. 
How am I going to get rid of them? 
What am I going to do about it? 

There is the pun that came to me in 
—of all places for intellectual athletics! 
—a book-store. I was thinking about 
the derivative American composers—the 
Loefflers, Carpenters, et al—who keep 
prying in modern French music. I 
want to call them American Debussy- 
bodies. But do I dare? 

There is the mot in connection with 
a roulade of beef prepared by a famous 
chef for a catered dinner. The Irish 
waitress refuses to serve it because she 
favours Home Roulade. I shall never 
use that one. 

There is temptation concerning the 
native author of “Betelguese”. This 
American epic, subtitled “A Trip 
Through Hell”, is written in a sort of 
homespun terza rima. I want to call 
the author “A Yankee Doodle Dante”. 
But I have not the courage. 

For sometime I have wanted to speak 
of Beardsley’s “Pierroticism”. I want 
to refer to Wilde’s mechanically clever 
dialogues as “scratchy records played 
on a creaking epigramaphone”. I want 
to dismiss the grotesque, heavy-footed 
imitations of Poe as “elephantastic”. I 
want to brand Trotzky’s idea of teach- 
ing the young socialists how to shoot as 

‘a poor piece of Marxmanship”. And 
yet I never will. 

Then there is the tour de force con- 
cerning . . . But you are not listen- 
ing. You have already turned away 
from my still-born puns. I understand. 
You are thinking of one of your own. 
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“Gen-tul-mun!” 


This is to announce that if you live outside 
New York and yet want to send her a gift from 
a New York Shop—if you want to make your- 
self a present of anything you see in Vanity 
Fair itself—if you want to do any buying of 
any kind with the minimum of trouble and 
expense—use 


VANITY FAIR’S 
Shopping Service 


How can you, or any mere man, know that the purse 
or umbrella or cigarette case you want to give her 
will be the right shape, the fashionable color, the ac- 
ceptable size? The Vanity Fair Shoppers know—and will 
buy not only these but other delightful and appropriate 
gifts that any woman would approve. Gloves, candy, 
flowers, books—of course, and in addition every unique, 
imported gift the New York Shops have to offer is buy- 
able through the Shopping Service. 


OW does: she know what a man likes? There are 
several pages of attractive gifts for men in this issue 
that may be ordered by number—each the result of care- 
ful and intelligent selection. And if that isn’t enough, 
Fifth Avenue and its men’s shops full of good tobacco, 
cigarette cases and holders, leather goods, poker and 
roulette outfits, flasks (empty), clothes, sticks and acces- 
sories, is only a half block from the Vanity Fair offices. 
THE Shopping Service will respect your price limits 
and your alternative choices. And in cases where you 
wish to leave the decision to Vanity Fair’s judgment, 
you have at your disposal the trained taste and inti- 
mate buying knowledge of the Shopping staff. 


There is no charge for this service 
Just explain fully what you want 
Give sizes, prices, colors, etc. 
Enclose a cheque..........and that’s all 


VANITY FAIR SHOPPING SERVICE 


19 WEST 44th STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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CYwo Months 


Under Sunny Skies~Along Romanitic Shores 


Away from winter, across the seas to the 
Pillars of Hercules and 
beyond. 


Liururious Mediterranean Cruise 


Sails February 11th, 1922, on Cunard Liner 
“CARMANIA,” under the exclusive manage- 
ment of the American Express Company, visiting 
Madeira, Cadiz, Gibraltar, Algiers, The Riviera, 
Naples, Pompeii, Rome, Fiume, Venice, Athens, 
Constantinople, Palestine and Egypt. 


Each land, each shrine has its fascination 
and wonder story. For the Mediterranean 
means world history, romance and love, fable 
and myth. Cruise membership limited to 450 
on a giant liner carrying normally nearly 800 
passengers. 


The relaxation of travel under ideal conditions— 
an inspiration for a lifetime. 


Additional American Express Winter Tours 
and Cruises include Europe, Around the 
World, China, Japan, West Indies, Florida, 
Bermuda, California, Honolulu. 


Third Cruise-Tour via S. §. EBRO to South America 


sails on February 11th, 1922. 


Write now for full information. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
65 Broadway, New York 


Wherever you go carry those spendable everywhere— 


American Express Travelers Cheques 
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The smart and 
sensible gift 
or THIS 


Christmas is 





& Suspenders! 


Smart—because they are in fash- 
ion. Well-dressed men wear 
them to make the new cuffless 
trousers hang properly. 


Sensible— because they are 
healthful—comfortable—a prac- 
tical gift that ‘‘he’’will use and 
appreciate. 


The Suspender Manufacturers’ 


Advertising Committee, Inc. 
395 Broadway, New York 











remembered songs their timid, degener- 
ate descendants sing, songs of defiance 
and hate and relentless love. He shares 
with Lawrence a mythopoeic faculty, 
which peoples the darkness with forgot- 
ten devils and inhuman ghosts. But 
where the Englishman piles words upon 
words, approximating his meaning by a 
rich welter of words, Anderson is so 
sparing in statement as to be almost in- 
articulate. There is at times in his 
books an unbelievable and glamorous 
beauty, but it is the beauty of things 
seen with delight or known in an in- 
tensity of emotion, haltingly recovered 
and scarcely set down in words. 

I have emphasized these qualities in 
Anderson, because in casually grouping 
him with the newer American realists, 
the critics have largely ignored them. 
Even in those two earliest books of his, 
Marching Men (B. W. Huebsch) and 
Windy McPherson’s Son (which, by the 
way, is shortly being reissued by 
Huebsch in a revised edition) there was 
no question of his powers of observa- 
tion, his sincerity, his understanding of 
American types. He was one of the 
first to describe accurately and without 
sentimentality, the dreary and monot- 
onous towns of the Middle West and 
the dwellers in those towns—old, grey- 
headed men, thwarted and disgruntled, 
bragging of fine deeds that had never 
been done; silent, pale, stoop-shouldered 
women, strutting young louts, awkward 
boys with unuttered longings. In 
Winesburg, Ohio (B. W. Huebsch) 
such a town is always in the back- 
ground. In this series of short stories, 
loosely held together by the figure of 
the boyish reporter, Anderson seemed 
finally to have found his form. With 
Poor White (B. W. Huebsch), he re- 
turned to the novel to tell the story of 
another town, one of the tiny agricul- 
tural towns of Ohio, which between the 
boyhood of the protagonist and his mid- 
dle age grows into a manufacturing 
city, another Dayton or Youngstown. 
Excellent in most respects as it is, the 
book does not achieve form. There is 
a constant confusion in the element of 
time, which always seems to give An- 
derson trouble, and in an attempt to 
carry a sense of multitude, he continu- 


| ally follows his minor characters into 


blind alleys from which there is a diffi- 
cult return. 


The Improved Artistry of Anderson 


JS The Triumph of the Egg Anderson 
again reverts to the short story, and 
he has gained considerably in artistry 
since last touching the more restricted 
forms. He is here more nearly the 


| subtle and facile craftsman than he has 





ever been before. He will always per- 
haps labour breathlessly with words; 
there is still a choppiness in movement, 
a confusion in the time element. His 
characters are, more than elsewhere, re- 
duced to a few essential gestures. But 
there is here, and in clearer form, all 





VANITY FAIR 


The Distrust of Ideas 


(Continued from page 12) 


that passionate imagination which from 
the first marked him apart from the 
other American realists. The first and 
last stories in this volume are as fine as 
anything which has come out of this 
movement. 

I Want to Know Why (B. W. 
Huebsch) is a tale told by a Kentucky 
boy of fifteen, a boy for whom all the 
glamour of life is concentrated on the 
race-tracks, the paddocks and the thor- 
oughbreds. “It’s lovely,” he says, “the 
horses are sweaty and nervous and shine 
and the men come out and smoke ¢i- 
gars and look at them and the trainers 
are there and the owners, and your 
heart thumps so you _ can _ hardly 
breathe.” He aches with inexplicable 
longing and delight but to look at Sun- 
streak, a stallion that “is like a girl you 
think about sometimes, and never see,” 
and, because the trainer shares the boy’s 
understanding of the horse, he reaches 
out toward the trainer in warm, boyish 
adoration. Then, through a lighted 
window, leaning across a rose-bush, he 
sees the trainer go into a ramshackle 
evil-smelling farmhouse, and brag among 
drunken men after the races, and kiss a 
tall red-headed woman, with a hard, 
ugly mouth. He sees the man’s eyes 
shine, just as they had shone when the 
stallion was running. Suddenly he hates 
the man, and the glamour of the courses 
is lost and the goodly smell of the air 
is gone. The egg has triumphed. 

In Out of Nowhere into Nothing 
there is a young woman who had seen 
in her girlhood, going down a marble 
stairway, bright youths and maidens 
and old men, noble and serene. Having 
fallen in love with her employer, a man 
with a wife and two children—she is a 
stenographer in Chicago—she returns 
to her native village to draw advice 
from her mother. She turns to her 
mother with her secret, thinking “what 
a strange beautiful thing it would be 
if the mothers could suddenly sing to 
their daughters, if out of the darkness 
and silence of old women, a song should 
come.” And her mother’s answer is 
that there is no such thing as love. 
“Men only hurt women. They can't 
help wanting to hurt women. The thing 
they call love doesn’t exist. It’s a lie, 
Life is dirty.” 

In both these stories there is this con- 
flict between the desire of the young, 
for a seen or imagined beauty, and the 
cruel ugliness of life and the meaning- 
less need for perpetuating it. Anderson 
hates the village, not so much for its 
dreariness, its repressions, its hideous 
ness, but because it has the power to 
stop the longing stuttering cry of the 
villagers who dream of something that 
is not, and “run through the night seek- 
ing some lost, some hidden and half 
forgotten loveliness.” One suspects that 
Anderson’s own mind is very like one 
of these grey towns, and in it, as m 
these towns there is a conflict, and 
that out of that conflict his books are 
made. 
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Use it often! 


Keep a bottle of Absor- 
bine, Jr., in the medicine 
closet in your bathroom. 
You'll find that you need it 
often for the cuts, scratches, 
and small infections that 
will occur from time to time 
in the best regulated house- 
holds. 
For quick rclief from chafing, 
or tired muscles and for the 
prevention of infection, keep 
a bottle of soothing 
Absorbine, Jr., always 
handy. 

In your Grip, 

In your Locker, 

In your Car. 

In your Home, 

$1.25 a@ bottle at 

most druggists 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 


116 Temple Street 
Springfield - Mass. 
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Superfluous Hair Remover 


None Genuine Without This Trade Mark. 


A treatment that will remove permanently 
all Superfluous Hair from the face or any 
part of the body without leaving a mark on 
the most delicate skin. Removes entire hair 
roots and destroys the hair duct. No elec- 
tric needle, burning caustics or powders used. 
One application of Mi-Rita will quickly and 
completely remove all undesirable hair with- 
out pain, leaving the skin soft and smooth. 
Every woman who is troubled with superfluous 
hair should know that Mi-Rita will perma- 
nently destroy the most stubborn growth of 
hair, and this treatment can be used suc- 
cessfully at home, 

pe Reg Rak Prag Book listing our ex- 

s eparations y 

ond bate or beautifying the skin 


Write direct to 


Dr. Margaret Ruppert 


Sole Owner of the Mi-Rita Treatment 
Dept.B.—1112 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa.,U.S.A, 





Yes, Sir! 


HAVE to make 
special trips to 
supply all the 
people who want 
Murads for Christmas 
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Custer Chair Custer Cootie 


a Custer Car! 


Custer Cabbie 
For Christmas! - 


The most surprising and welcome of all gifts for children or grown-ups. Safe as a 


wheel chair or a kiddy-kar. Electrically driven by motors especially designed for 
Custer Cars, they climb steep grades and carry heavy loads. 
Custer Coupe 


Pe 


Amusing and useful Clean, economical, 


all the year ’round 


CUSTER 


Write for Catalog 





durable, attractive. 


CARS 


Write for Catalog 
' Dayton, Ohio, U.S. A. 












































REDUCE YOUR FLESH 


Exactly where desired by wearing 


Dr. Walter’s 


Famous Medicated 
Rubber Garments 


For Men and Women 


Anklets 
for reducing 
J and shaping th: 














Cover the entire 
body or any 
oa | ape 
'y leading phy- ° 
sicians Bish'$9.00. 
Send ankle 
measure ment 





whenorderinz 


Send for Illustrated Booklet 


Jeanne A. Walter \ 


Bust Reducer $6.00 
New Yorke (iit Reducer $2.50 





Man's Belt all 7 me Dr. 
trai ‘ 
with coutil back $9.00 353 Fifth Avenue 


Entrance on 34th Street 3rd Door East 











Dr. Lawton’s Guaranteed 


FAT REDUCER 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 












Dr. Lawton 

October, 1916 ri 

ae 1917—welght 
pounds 152 ee 


of 59 pounds 


r. Lawton 
sing his 
at Re- 


Few Days ; tat 
Shows Reduction 


O need of be- 

ing fat if you 

will use Dr. 
Lawton’s FAT RE- 
DUCER. In my 
own case I reduced 
59 pounds as my 
above pictures 
show. That was 
five years ago and 
during these years 
my FAT REDUCER 
has been reducing 
fat from thousands 
of other men and 
women, 


Fatty arms quickly 
reduced, also takes 
away 


top of 
reduces fatty ankles 


I don’t ask you 
to starve nor exer- 
cise, take medicine 
or treatments of 
any kind. All I 
ask is that you use 
my FAT REDU- 
CER and method 
as per instructions 
and you will FIND 
REDUCTION 


in a few days; at 
the end of eleven 
days, which is full 
trial period, you 
keep. the 
REDUCER or re- 
turn it to me com- 
plete and I will 
gladly refund your 
money. 


You gently apply 
REDUCER to fatty 
parts and by easy 
manipulation 
it performs a deep 
rooted massage 
which extends 
well down into 

tissues. 
manipula- 
tion breaks down 
and dissolves the 
fatty tissues into 
waste matter 
which is then 
carried off by the 
elimination or- {7 
gans of the body. }; 

Dr. Lawton’s ; 
ge Mae oo Enlarged abdomens, thighs 
made from soft @2d hips reduced quickly 


rubber and weighs but a few ounces. You can 
reduce where you wish to lose, whether 10 
or 100 pounds overweight, 


The cost of FAT REDUCER is $5.00 (noth- 
ing more to buy). Add 20 cents with your 
remittance to cover parcelpost and insurance. 
Send for your REDUCER TODAY. Remem- 
ber, it is guaranteed. Free private demon- 
strations in my office 9 to 6 daily. 

My free ‘printed matter, “HOW TO RE- 
DUCE FAT,” mailed upon request. 























| Dr. Thomas Lawton, 120 W. 70th St., Dept. 37, New York 
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If we could but convey to you the high 
enthusiasm for the La Fayettre which 
prevails everywhere among its owners we 
would gladly rest our case there. 


For every mail that comes to Mars Hill 
brings to us new words of praise for 
LaFayette deportment — frank letters 
of approval from those who love fine things. 


Open Cars, $4850 at Indianapolis 
LAFAYETTE MOTORS COMPANY at ars Hill Inpianapout 
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NE of the most attractive Christmas 
presents you can give to anyone ts the 
beautiful Wahl Combination Writing Set. 
This set contains a handsome Eversharp 
Pencil and a Wahl Pen to match, both nestled 
together in the neatest gift box you ever saw. 
When you give this present to a friend you 
are giving two of the finest instruments ever 
made for writing. Eversharp needs no intro- 
duction. Its wonderful writing record is 
known to everybody. The Wahl Pen is as 
good a pen as Eversharp is a pencil. It is 
beautifully designed to match the pencil in 
sterling silzer, gold filled or solid gold. Made 
with the same jeweler precision as Eversharp, 
to match the Eversharp, it is a fitting writing 
companion for Eversharp. This is the pen 
with the famous Wahl Comb Feed, the device 
that holds ink as a comb holds water, per- 
mitting it to flow perfectly to every writing 


touch, This Combination Set makes the very 
/ best kind of Christmas gift for men or 
U/ women. kor sale by Eversharp dealers. 


Eversharps for gifts, $1 to $65; Wahl Pens, 
$6 to $50. 
THE WAHL COMPANY, Chicago 


WAAL PEN 


Matches 


EVERSHARP 
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lard of silk hosiery value. 
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M°CALLUM HOSIERY COMPANY, Northampton. Mass. 


McCallum Nos. 105 - 113 - 122 - 199 in Black; and 
Nos. 152 - 153 - 199 in Colors, are accepte: 


and customer alike, as the stan 
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“You just know she wears them 
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